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APOLLO AS A MODEL 
FOR ACHILLES IN THE ILIAD 


Commentators have long noted the ring-compositional effects 
that link the opening and closing of the Jliad.! For example, in Book 1, 
an old man, Chryses, the priest of Apollo, comes with gifts to the camp 
of the Achaeans in order to ransom his daughter. There he is rebuffed 
and dishonored by Agamemnon. This theme is repeated in Book 24 
when another old man, Priam, the King of Troy, appears in the Achaean 
camp with gifts to ransom the corpse of his son. However, he is re- 
spected and obtains his wish. Similarly, Thetis’ visitto Zeus in Book 1 
arouses Hera to anger (1.536—43), but her later appearance on Olympus 
in Book 24 moves the goddess to a show of concern (24.101—2). To some 
degree, then, Book 24 achieves the effect of providing a fitting close to 
the Iliad by echoing the poem's beginning and sometimes also enacting 
satisfying and successful conclusions to stereotypical situations that 
went awry in Book 1. In this paper, I will argue that Achilles' victorious 
achievement in Book 24 is conveyed at least in part by the poet as the 
successful, if perhaps unconscious or even unintended, emulation of a 
precedent for the proper termination of wrath provided by the god 
Apollo in Book 1.? 

Throughout the [liad’s scenes of battle, Apollo and Achilles are 
implacable enemies. As a defender of Troy, the god slaps Patroclus, 


! For echoes of Book 1 in Book 24, cf. C. W. Macleod, Homer. Iliad XXIV (Cam- 
bridge 1982) 32—35. The best study of the ring-compositional structure of the [ad re- 
mains: Cedric H. Whitman, Homer and the Heroic Tradition (New York 1958) 253—84. 
Also, cf. M. Davies, “The Judgement of Paris and Iliad XXIV," JHS 101 (1981) 56—62. In 
this essay, all citations from the Iliad employ the text of David B. Monro and Thomas W. 
Allen (Oxford 1920). 

? Achilles' interior consciousness and motives are extremely difficult to make out. 
In the manner characteristic of oral composition, the poet concentrates rather upon what 
is said and done: cf. Walter J. Ong, Orality and Literacy (London 1982) 135. 
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wearing Achilles’ armor, and becomes the cause of his death (16.788— 
92). Later, Apollo diverts Achilles from his slaughter of the Trojans, 
allowing many the opportunity to escape within the city's walls (22.1— 
20), a trick to which Achilles responds with a wish for revenge (22.20). 
Later stil, as Hector prophesies at his death, Achilles will be slain by 
Paris and Apollo outside the gates of Troy (22.358—60). How are we to 
explain the origin and iniensity of this hostility? 

As a number of scholars have recently maintained, some of the 
major heroes and heroines of the Homeric epics live in constant danger 
from the very gods to the perfection of whose physical and mental 
attributes they most closely approximate, albeit in imperfect, human 
fashion.? For any mortal, excellence (&ogtrj) possessed and exercised to 
à superlative degree mav be construed as a form of hubris from the 
divine perspective. Hence, Apollo provides the appropriate warning for 
Achilles to remember his mortality (22.8-13): even outside the Ziad 
the two were often portrayed in strikingly similar fashion.^ Thus both 
Achilles and Hector, the former preeminent in wrath and the latter 
renowned for his (usual) good sense, will be slain by their divine coun- 
terparts, Apollo and Athena.^ There is substance, then, to the threat of 
Aphrodite that her love might turn easily to a hate that would direct the 
anger of both Achaeans and Trojans against Helen, her favorite (3.414— 
17). In the Odyssey, Odysseus just manages to escape the anger of 
Athena when he, the cleverest of mortals, contends in a game of wits 
with the cleverest of the gods.$ In a similar vein, I will argue here that 
the wrath of Achilles mav be understood not only in origin but even in 
its final outcome as a magnification of the wrath of Apollo, his bitterest 
enemy. Parallels between their wraths are emphasized throughout! Book 
1. Moreover, the reconciliation of Achilles and Priam in Book 24 takes 
place in the familiar pattern of ring-composition as a doublet of the 
reconciliation of Apollo and the Achaeans in Book 1. 

As the theme of the Iliad, the wrath (urjvvv, 1.1) of Achilles is 
appropriately mentioned first in the poem, but its derivation from the 


3Cf. Gregory Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans. Concepts of the Hero in Archaic 
Greek Poetry (Baltimore 1979) 144, and Jenny Strauss Clay, The Wrath of Athena. Gods 
and Men in the Odyssey (Princeton 1983) 181. | 

*Cf. Walter Burkert, "Apellai und Apollon," Rheinisches Museum 118 (1975) 19, 
who calls Achilles “fast ein Doppelganger” of Apollo. Also, cf. Nagy (note 3 above) 143. 

5Cf. Nagy (note 3 above) 142-50. 

6Cf. Clay (note 3 above) 186-212. 
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wrath of Apollo is referred to immediately thereafter (1.8—10).7 Indeed, 
Apollo's anger generates as effect an image of itself much closer to the 
original than Achilles himself realizes. Both in narration and speech 
the poet stresses in a multitude of ways the similarities of status, wrath, 
and destructive power attending the god and the man placed ambigu- 
ously between the divine and the human realms.? Some readers, aware 
of the tendency of the oral, formulaic art to generate verbal echoes, will 
perhaps be unimpressed by the parallels found here among the events 
of Book 1, and even more skeptical about the significance of echoes 
sounding between Books 1 and 24.!? However, I think that these paral- 
lels reflect the immense power of the principles of self-organization 
inherent in the oral tradition. There is abundant evidence that Apollo 
and: Achilles are linked in an elaborate pattern of ring—composition 
uniting the opening and the closing of the Iliad. 

Apollo and Achilles both exercise the power of divine anger,"! 
directed at the same target (Agamemnon) and for the same cause (the 
theft of a woman). The wrath of Apollo, aroused by the prayer of the old 
priest Chryses, is described first. Spurned by Agamemnon in his sup- 
plication for the return of a daughter, Chryses invokes the god in a 
string of lengthy epithets (1.37—39). But first the poet identifies him as 
the son of fair-haired Leto in a line of significance not only for the 
immediate context but also, as we will see below, anticipatory of the 
god's final intervention in Book 24: 


7 Aristoxenus said that some texts of the Iliad began with the verses: 


Éoneve viv pot, Motoat, 'OXójuuo duar Éyovaa 
óxxoc SH uvis te xyóAoc 0' £e TInAciova 
Antotc T &yAaóv vióv: ó yao Baoi xoXoO8sic 


Cf. G. S. Kirk, The Iliad: A Commentary. Volume I: Books 1-4 (Cambridge 1985) 52. 
However inept as a substitute for the more common prologue, these verses nicely isolate 
and connect the wraths of Apollo and Achilles. 

$ Cf, Robert J. Rabel, “Chryses and the Opening of the Iliad,” AJP 109 (1988) 473— 
81. 

?Cf. James M. Redfield, "The Proem of the Iliad: Homer's Art," CP 74 (1979) 98. 

19 For example, Macleod, Whitman, and Davies (note 1 above) find great signifi- 
cance in the echoes between Books 1 and 24. G. S. Kirk (note 7 above) passim tends to be 
skeptical of such connections. Mark W. Edwards, “Convention and Individuality in Iliad 
1,” ASCP 84 (1980) 27-28, leaves such aesthetic choices to the individual reader. 

!! Menis 1s, properly speaking, the anger of a god: cf. C. Watkins, "A propos de 
MHNIZ,” Bull. Soc. Ling. de Paris 72 (1977) 187—209; also, cf. Redfield (note 9 above) 97. 
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In the immediate context, the poet here suggests the imminent danger 
that awaits the entire Achaean army. The mortal enemy of the king is 
about to be erased and replaced by a more powerful foe: against Lord 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus (Atoetdns te Gvaé, 1.7), rises up the 
figure of Lord Apollo CAzóXXovi &vaxu, 1.36), the offspring of a god- 
dess.!2 In a scene which he will reprise at the end of the epic in the 
pattern of ring—composition, Apollo, angry at heart (xcóuevoc ufo, 
1.44) for his priest, a father seeking a daughter's return, aims the shafts 
of his golden bow (Goyueéo to foto, 1.49) at the Achaeans for nine days 
(Évvrjuao, 1.53). Thus he forces on the tenth day (tñ ðexárty, 1.54) the 
assembly which will isolate Achilles from his comrades. On the twelfth 
day following (Ôwðesxárn, 1.425) Zeus will intervene directly in the 
poem, assenting to Achilles' prayer for revenge. (The recurrence of the 
images and significant numbers in the exemplum of Niobe in Book 24 
will be discussed below.) 

The devastating effects of the plague which Apollo sends against 
the Achaeans to punish Agamemnon are termed Aotydc (1.67, 97, 456), a 
metaphorical extension into the field of disease and health of a word 
otherwise applied to the ravages of warfare.'? This mild catachresis of a 
common combat term has an effect that is simple and pointed; the poet 
wishes to foreshadow the destructive power of Achilles’ coming wrath, 
the effects of which are repeatedly called Aovydc (1.341, 13.426, 15.736 et 
passim) in accordance with more standard usage.!^ The cessation of 
one Àotyóc, arising from the unequal struggle of a mortal king with the 
son of a goddess, results in a second such episode. Agamemnon, how- 
ever, who himself refers to the divine origins of Achilles’ power (1.178), 
does not grasp the irony of his dilemma: to propitiate the son of Leto he 
angers the son of Thetis.*5 

Agamemnon dispatches two embassies in Book 1, the first across 
the sea to Apollo and the second to the tent of Achilles. The poet's 
technique here seems especially artful. A simple, consecutive narration 
of these two embassies would have served merely to emphasize that 
Apollo's wrath was the cause of Achilles' wrath. Instead, the poet in- 


Cf J. T. Kakridis, Homer Revisited (Lund 1971) 128—29. 

5 Cf. Daniel R. Blickman, "The Role of the Plague in the Híad," CA 6 (1987) 2. 

14 bid. 

15 As scholiast bt points out on lines 182-84, Agamemnon ranks himself as inter- 
mediate in power between Apol'o and Achilles. 
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serts his description of the second embassy into the first. He separates 
the:preparations for the voyage of Odysseus to Chryse (1.308—18) from 
the arrival and unsaying of Apollo's wrath (1.430—87), placing between 
them the story of the abduction of Briseis and the beginning of Achilles' 
wrath (1.318—430). These three episodes, linked at their points of con- 
tact through integral enjambement (cf... . o08’ "Ayauéuvov, 1.318; 
. . . abtao “Odvocetc, 1.430), thus form a seamless web of incident, 
and the resulting synthesis provides ironic commentary on Agamem- 
non's blunder, equating what the king viewed as in every way incom- 
mensurable. For Agamemnon, acknowledging new respect for Apollo 
and his priest, first appoints Odysseus leader of the embassy of recon- 
ciliation for the return of Chryseis (1.308—12). Then, as if to emphasize 
the discrepancy in rank, he sends two heralds, men of humbler station, 
to remove Briseis from the tent of Achilles (1.326). Furthermore, in the 
familiar pattern of ring-composition discussed above, the immediate 
juxtaposition of the beginning of the wrath of Achilles and the conclu- 
sion of the wrath of Apollo provides a foretaste of the conclusion of the 
Iliad at its very beginning. Through his narration of Agamemnon 's first 
embassy (to Apollo), the poet makes an initial, paradigmatic statement 
in Book 1 of the stages of ceremony necessary to resolve a cycle of 
wrath—devastation (urjvig-Aovyóc). A repetition of these same ceremo- 
nies in Priam's embassy to Achilles in Book 24 may then properly signal 
the final end of Achilles' wrath and of the poem itself.!6 

While his first embassy sails, Agamemnon orders a purification of 
the army and the offering of initial hecatombs to Apollo (1.315—17). 
These ceremonies are described only in the tersest fashion as if the 
poet, like the king, were impelled to haste by the press of war-time 
conditions. The embassy's voyage and successful conclusion are con- 
veyed in highly formulaic language that is more characteristic of the 
Odyssey than of the Iliad (1.430—87). For example, all of the details of 
arrival in the harbor at Chryse (1.433—36) recur frequently in the de- 
scriptions of the later adventures of Odysseus after the Trojan War.!? 
There are several possible explanations for this anomaly. First and most 


‘6In his analysis of the Jliad's ring-compositional structure, Whitman (note 1 
above) 259-60, balances the journey of Odysseus to Chryse in Book | with the journey of 
Priam to Achilles in Book 24, but argues that otherwise the two scenes have little in 
common. I will show below that the two match as formal conclusions to the poem's minor 
and major statements of the theme of wrath. 

7 Cf. Kirk (note 7 above) 98-104, who charts in detail the frequency of Odyssean 
language. 
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obviously, seafaring occurs more often in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 
Secondly, the figure of Odysseus himself may act as a magnet for the 
attraction of Odyssean terminology, either from the Odyssey itself or 
from the tradition then in the process of shaping the poem.!? Finally, 
I suggest that a high incidence of Odyssean terminology may be the 
poet's way of marking peace and a cessation of war-time hostilities. 
The plausibility of this suggestion increases when we note a similar 
density of Odyssean echoes throughout Book 24, which is likewise the 
concluding movement of a cycle of urjvic-Aovyóc. 

For its very abundance of language from the Odyssey and for a 
perceived irrelevance to the plot of the Ziad, earlier critics such as 
Lachmann and Leaf dismissed the whole narrative of Odysseus' em- 
bassy to Chryse (1.430—87).!? (They thought that the 7liad would be 
much improved by joining line 493 directly to line 429.) Such a'charge of 
irrelevance can be easily dismissed. For the satisfaction of both Apollo 
and the Achaeans, an end to the plague's devastation must be formally 
agreed upon and ratified in ritual and ceremony. The conclusion of the 
plague and of Apollo's wrath is accomplished by the poet through a 
sequence of four conventional type-scenes, which we will observe also 
in Book 24 at the conclusion of Achilles’ wrath. 

Upon the arrival of the embassy, Chryses, Odysseus, and his crew 
stage in the first of these type—scenes a carefully elaborate sacrifice to 
Apollo (1.447—67), the longest description in the Ziad of this important 
ritual, surpassed in length in the Homeric corpus only by the sacrifice of 
Nestor, in the company of the recently arrived Telemachus, in Book 3 of 
the Odyssey.?? The meal following the sacrifice, the second type-scene, 
is only perfunctorily described (1.468—71), perhaps because the god, a 
major participant in the reconciliation, cannot by the rules of the Iliad 
be present.?! After dinner, the heroes of the iad normally engage in 
conversation, as in the lengthy colloquy in Book 9 (9.225—655). Here, 
however, in a fine adjustment of material to circumstance and degrees of 


I8Cf. Pietro Pucci, Odysseus Polutropos. Intertextual Readings in the Odyssey 
and the Iliad (Ithaca 1987) 41. 

Cf, Walter Leaf, The liiad v. I (London 1900»? 1-2. 

20Cf. Kirk (note 7 above) 100—101. 

?! As Hermes later says to Priam: 


vepeoontov Ó£ xev ein 
à8ávatov Ocóv Õe Bootods &yanatéuev vty, (24.463—64) 


"."— 


- 
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status, the poet in the third type—scene substitutes for the normal after— 
dinner conversation of mortals the performance by the Achaeans of a 
paean and a dance in honor of Apollo (1.472—74),?? whose response is 
pleasure (téomet’, 1.474) and an implied assent to their request for an 
end of the plague. However, the god's delight in the Achaeans will only 
be temporary; he remains their enemy throughout the Jliad. In the final 
type—scene of what will emerge as a paradigmatic episode of reconcilia- 
tion, the Achaeans spend the night in Chryse, sleeping by the stern- 
cables of their ship (1.475-76). The poet concludes his account of the 
wrath of Apollo in the description of the following dawn, employing a 
common Odyssean formula that will not recur in the /liad until the 
conclusion of the wrath of Achilles and of the poem: 


Twos 8 fjovyéveia. pávy 60606óxvvAog "Hág.... (1477 = 24.788)?3 


The full complexity of Homeric parallelism in the ring-composi- 
tional structure of Books 1 and 24 only emerges when we note that 
Achilles' final reconciliation with Priam in Book 24 is also but a brief, 
personal interlude within the broader context of the Trojan War. In 
other words, ufjvic, the most violent and destructive of all emotions in 
the Homeric world, flares up and abates in its major manifestations 
within a framework of stabler, longer-lasting enmities that remain com- 
pletely unresolved at the end of the poem.24 Book 24 opens with a 


22Cf. Edwards (note 10 above) 21-22. 

25 Cf, Kirk (note 7 above) 103—4, who sees no significant relation between these two 
unique occurrences in the Iliad of the common Odyssean formula. He believes that the 
embassy to Chryse and Book 24 share Odyssean phraseology only because of their 
similar content. Yet Homer's employment of Odvssean expressions—especially in Book 
24 of the Iliad—often extends to the minutest detail (cf. Iliad 24.333 and Odyssey 5.28, for 
example) and seems to be a product of conscious artistic choice. For an extensive analysis 
of the massive catalogue of Odyssean expressions in Iliad 24, cf. Karl Reinhardt, Die Ilias 
und Ihr Dichter (Gottingen 1961) 469-505. 

23 There is little evidence in the text of the Fiad to support the thesis of Hesychius 
(s.v. pva), Aristarchus (cf. De Aristarchi Studiis Homericis, ed. K. Lehrs [Leipzig 
1882]? 133), and Eustathius (cf. Eustathii Commentarii ad Homeri Hiadem [Leipzig 1827] 
8, 14f.) that uvis is a long-lasting pathos. They were probably misled by their derivation 
of the word from the verb éve. The wraths of both Apollo and Achilles are resolved in 
the course of the poem. Though Menelaus at one point ties the impending destruction of 
Troy to the pyvic of Zeus (13.624) and the poet speaks in simile of the urjvig of god 
destroying a city (21.523), the passage that most emphatically looks forward to the de- 
struction of Troy (24.25 —30, discussed in detail by Davies [note 1 above]) employs the verb 
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description of Achilles, still in the throes of his anger, attempting to 
mutilate the body of Hector (24.3—18) in the face of Apollo's protection 
of the corpse (24.18—21). The two continue for the present in the state of 
mutual enmity that characterized their relationship through so much of 
the poem. Thereupon, Apollo opens an assembly of the gods with a 
speech that sets in motion the concluding acts of the poem (24.33—54), a 
keynote address that should remind us of his role as the sender of 
plague in Book 1.75 There the god's deeds and the angry intensity of his 
ufjvic were both catalyst and prefigurement of the ufivic of Achilles. 
Here, his words and attitude of calm detachment function once again at 
a critical juncture as a cause, persuading Zeus’ final intervention in the 
poem and the dispatching of Thetis to Achilles (24.74—76); in addition 
they furnish a second paradigm to which his human counterpart may 
conform. Now, Apollo commends the example of a mortal (tis, 24.46) 
who relents in the face of loss, remembering that the Fates have placed 
in man a patient and enduring heart (tAntov . . . QOvuóv, 24.49). He 
censures Achilles, on the other hand, for a lack of pity (£Aeov, 24.44) 
and of shame (aiódc, 24.44). Later when he appears in Achilles’ hut, 
Priam appeals to the very emotions that Apollo earlier found wanting in 
the hero (cf. aideto Beotc, Ayed, abtov v &£Aénoov, 24.503). Achilles’ 
response, beginning with &voyeo in line 549, shows that he has learned 
Apollo’s lesson well.26 

The reconciliation of Apollo and the Achaeans in Book 1 fore- 
shadows that of Achilles and Priam in Book 24. Agamemnon 's orders to 
Odysseus were twofold: to return Chryseis to her father and to propiti- 
ate Apollo with sacrifice (1.442—45). The first half of this double mission 
was accomplished swiftly and without suspense; the father joyfully ac- 
cepted the return of his child (1.446—47), allowing the poet to dwell in 
greater detail upon the sequence of rituals, expressed in type-scenes, 
that won over the god and brought an end to his uijvig. This emphasis is 


à&xfy8sro, which Homer may have considered related to the verb éyewv (“to continue" 
[cf. 24.27]) and hence connoting persistence and long duration. 

25Cf. James M. Redfield, Nature and Culture in the Iliad. The Tragedy of Hector 
(Chicago 1975) 213: "The appearance of the god [Apollo] in this role—distant from the 
action rather than part of it—is a sign that the poem is drawing to its conclusion; as the 
action slackens, the gods disentangle tbemselves from it." 

?6So Macleod (note 1 above) 92. 
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exactly reversed in Book 24. The unhappy transference of child (Hec- 
tor's corpse) to father (Priam) quite naturally takes place in an awkward 
and emotionally charged atmosphere of mixed sorrow and anger that 
twice threatens to erupt into violence (cf. 24.560—70; 583—806). There- 
upon, Achilles directs Priam to thoughts of food, recalling the example 
of Niobe who ate despite the loss of her children to an angry Apollo 
CAnxÓAXOY ... ywóuevog, 24.605—6). In this mythologically innovative 
picture,?7 designed by Achilles with paradigmatic intent, the poet re- 
calls for his audience images, motifs, and significant numbers from the 
theme of the wrath of Apollo in Book 1, thus framing the completed 
story of Achilles’ wrath within two similar vignettes of the god's anger: 
the plague on the Achaean host in Book 1 and the story of Niobe in 
Book 24. For once the fair-haired Niobe (Hixouocg Nióßn, 24.602) made 
the fatal error of likening herself to Leto, the goddess whom she most 
resembled. (Leto was earlier called “fair-haired” in the passage intro- 
ducing Apollo's intervention in Book 1 [cf. 1.36]). She claimed that she 
had given birth to many children and the goddess only two. Apollo, 
Achilles tells us, aimed the shafts of his golden bow (&ọyvoćoro Bioio, 
24.605; cf. 1.49) and, with the aid of his sister Artemis, slew her twelve 
children (6m@d5exa, 24.603). These lay in death for nine days (£vvijuao, 
24.610) —the length of the plague in Book 1—and the Olympians on the 
tenth (Sexaty, 24.612) buried them, since Zeus had turned the people to 
stone (24.611). Certainly, this last detail was invented by the poet in 
order to explain a problem within the exemplum itself: the neglect of the 
corpses by the neighboring peoples.?? Yet the poet may also have in- 
tended to bring the story of Niobe in line with a major motif of Book 1: 


?? Niobe's dinner seems to have been a Homeric invention. In the striking formula- 
tion of J. T. Kakridis, Homeric Researches (Lund 1949) 101: “Niobe eats . . . for the 
simple reason that Priam must eat." 

28 Cf. M. M. Willcock, “Mythological Paradeigmata in the Iliad,” CQ 58 (1964) 142, 
and Mabel S. Lang, “Reverberation and Mythology in the Iliad,” Approaches to Homer, 
ed. Carl A. Rubino and Cynthia W. Shelmerdine (Austin 1983) 143—46. According to 
Willcock, Homer sometimes invents significant mythological paradigms in accordance 
with his tradition's tendency to transfer themes from one story to another. Lang, on the 
other hand, argues that innovation is neither a one-time nor a one-poet operation. 
Rather, paradigms create parallels in the narrative and narrative demands parallels of the 
paradigms. 
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the arbitrariness of human suffering that sometimes results when pre- 
sumptuous mortals like Niobe, Agamemnon, and, here, Priam dare to 
challenge the gods.?? Notice also that insofar as Priam, bereft of chil- 
dren, resembles Niobe, Achilles, who has killed so many of them, re- 
sembles Apollo within the exemplum. Finally, in the four type-scenes 
that follow immediately, Priam and Achilles achieve through ritual a 
catharsis of the painful emotions aroused in the transference of Hec- 
tor’s corpse. Furthermore, Achilles completes the movement from 
ufjvic to téots exemplified by Apollo in Book 1. In the final paradox of 
the Iliad, the hero most closely resembles the divinity when he fully 
embraces his own humanity. 

The poet repeats the same sequence of type-scenes discussed 
above in Book 1 when Priam and Achilles turn to food and sleep. Both 
sets are carefully adjusted to context and the status of the participants: 
divine and human characters in the former, humans only in the latter. 
Both also share an extraordinarily high density of formulae and lan- 
guage that we normally think of as Odyssean. The type—scene of sacri- 
fice naturally predominates in Book 1 inasmuch as Odysseus must deal 
with a god. However, in Book 24, our attention after the opening council 
of the gods gradually becomes focused almost exclusively upon mor- 
tals, for Achilles now fully clarifies his earlier ambiguous status betwixt 
and between the two worlds. Fully rejoining the world of men, he con- 
forms to the paradigm of endurance and measured grief recommended 
for mortals at the beginning of the book by Apollo, just as he earlier 
imitated the god himself in the formal pattern of ufvis. Accordingly, the 
type-scene of sacrifice sounds only a minor note at the poem's conclu- 
sion; Achilles begins by ritually slaughtering (odd&’, 24.622)? a white 
sheep. Thereupon, he and his companions prepare the meal (24.622— 
26), the consumption of which is only briefly touched upon (24.627—28) 
in a transition to the two significant type-scenes which follow. As in 
Book 1, the normal after-dinner conversation between host and guest is 
preciuded,?! there by the gulf separating mortal from immortal, here by 
the displacement of talk onto the earlier lengthy transactions involved 


29Cf. Macleod (note I above) 140. 

3eThe verb oddCetv is used properly of sacrifice, though in Greek after Aeschylus 
it came to designate any slaughter, especially the cutting of the throat: cf. Froma I. Zeitlin, 
"The Motif of the Corrupted Sacrifice in Aeschylus' Oresteia," TAPA 96 (1965) n. 13. 

31Cf, Edwards (note 10 above) 21-22. 
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in the return of Hector's corpse. Instead, Priam and Achilles stare in 
wonder at each other in lines whose stvlistic and syntactic parallelism 
reinforces the position of hard—won equality attained by two mortals 
through iron-hearted endurance:?? 


. vot. Aagóavíónc IHoiauos Gatuat’ Ayia, 
daco0g Env olog te: Ogoiot yao &vva Edxet. 
attao 6 Aaodavidnv IIotauov Baúpatev "AxijAeóc, 
eloogdov dpiv T ayabhv xai uó00v axovwv. (24.629—32) 


Priam and Achilles take pleasure (taomnoav, 24.633) in the sight of 
each other, so that the emotional content of the type—scene recalls the 
pleasure with which Apollo greeted the after-dinner song of the Achae- 
ans in Book 1 (cf. téomev’, 1.474). Once again uñvis dissolves in tée wis, 
and the macrocosmic theme of wrath repeats the microcosmic. Yet 
verbal parallelism in the designation of emotions serves all the more to 
draw attention to the contrasting natures of their objects: the enhance- 
ment of his transcendent self enjoyed by a god in the proper worship of 
inferiors is replaced here by a mortal hero’s enjoyment of the reflection 
of his own iron—hearted endurance in suffering. Finally, the type—scene 
of spending the night, conveyed in language and formulae that we might 
identify as typically Odyssean,?? imparts a fitting sense of closure to the 
story of a hero who not only discovers but even learns to take enjoy- 
ment in the limitations of his mortality, learned in the futile attempt to 
transcend them in imitation of a god. I think that Seth Benardete has 
expressed well the complexity of the Iliad's meditation on the themes of 
mortality and immortality: 


32Priam and Achilles alone in the [liad are called “ironhearted”: cf. 22.357, 24.205; : 
24.521. ini 
33The type-scene of spending the night has been exhaustively analyzed by David 
M. Gunn, "Thematic Composition and Homeric Authorship,” HSCP 75 (1971) 17-22, who: 
shows that Priam’s spending the night (24.635—76) follows the pattern of Odyssey 4.297— 
300, 7.336-39, and 7.340. With the exception of Books 1 and 24, this sequence of four 
type-scenes occurs otherwise in the Iliad only in Book 9, where the hope of a timely 
resolution of Achilles’ wrath goes unrealized. Not surprisingly, then, Iliad 9 lacks the 
dense concentration of Odyssean phraseology that we have come to see as characteristic 
of peace and the end of wrath. Hence, Gunn notes that in its treatment of the theme of 
spending the night Iliad 9 diverges from other instances of that theme (p. 22). 
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[T]he Iliad moves from the apparently higher to the apparently lower, 
which then comes into sight as something beyond the original distinc- 
tions. To clarify that something completely would be to understand the 


Iliad.?* 


ROBERT J. RABEL 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


34 S. Benardete, "Achilles and the Iliad,” Hermes 91 (1963) 16. I would like to thank 
Jane E. Phillips for reading and commenting upon an earlier draft of this paper. I wouid 
also like to thank the anonymous referee of AJP for a number of helpful suggestions. 


SOPHOCLES' ANTIGONE AND FUNERAL ORATORY 


Exposed amid the corpses of his fellow warriors, Polyneices is 
more than Antigone's brother. He is one of the Seven slain before 
Thebes. Although scholars have always recognized that fact, they have 
ill-appreciated its consequences for Sophocles' dramaturgy. Antigone 
reprises a wondrous deed claimed for Athenians by their orators at 
public funerals since, at least, the 460s.! During the violent decades that 
preceded Antigone (c. 441 B.C.), Athenians were being educated in a 
revisionist version of the ancient tale of the Theban Dead. Accordingly, 
the Thebans do not voluntarily relinquish the bodies of the Argives; 
neither do they give them up to an entreating Theseus.? Their leaders, 
scorning their obligations to the dead and outraging the customs of the 
gods, prohibit burial. Athenians are forced on behalf of the dead and the 
gods to intervene militarily to secure removal and interment. 

Sophocles composed his play for an actual audience whose 
makeup he had come to know through his experience as an Athenian 
and a dramatist. The backgrounds and experiences individuals brought 
to the theater that day in late Elaphebolion are irrecoverable. We can 
posit, however, an audience for whom Sophocles could have composed 
Antigone—one familiar with the elaborations wrought on the Theban 
Dead myth by funeral orators and tragedians. (Since Athenians proba- 
bly invented the interdiction of burial, Antigone's resistance is proba- 
bly also an invention; both are first evidenced by Aeschylus' Septem.?) 
The audience’s knowledge of the epitaphios logos and earlier tragedies 
forms the subtext or sous—entendu joining Sophocles with his “autho- 
rial audience."^ That is, the Antigone “plays” against a background 
learned in the Kerameikos as well as in the theater. Our purpose is to 


! For this date and supporting discussion, see Nicole Loraux, The Invention of 
Athens: The Funeral Oration in the Classical City, translated by Alan Sheridan (Cam- 
bridge [Mass.] 1986) 56—72. 

? Voluntarily: Pindar (O. 6.15) and Pausanias (1.39). Entreaties: Aeschylus’ Eleu- 
sinians ap. Plut. Thes. 29.4. See Otto Schroeder, De laudibus Athenarum a poetis tragicis 
et ab oratoribus epidicticis excultis (Gottingae 1914) 40—45. 

3R. C. Jebb, Antigone (Oxford 1888) ix. 

4For the concept of the “authorial audience," the audience an author may 
have had in mind in writing a work, see Peter J. Rabinowitz, “Shifting Stands, Shifting 
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illuminate aspects of “Antigone in the theater"^ by comparing it to 
funeral discourse in order to study how Sophocles uses the power of 
that discourse for his own tragic mythmaking. 

As with the Ajax,$ Sophocles is not enacting the story of an indi- 
vidual but an ideology that must secure the defeat of Creon for impiety. 
In this, the outer framework of the démosion séma and the epitaphios’ 
myth of the Theban Dead, both Athenian inventions, Sophocles' au- 
thorial audience would know how interdiction of burial had to come 
out. They would also recognize that whoever died seeking to accom- 
plish burial intervened righteously. In this light, Antigone acts correctly 
because she does not defy Creon, leader of Athens, but Creon, the 
totalitarian ruler of impious Thebes.’ Orators told and told again that 
myth. Although Lysias provides the most extensive extant account, he 
is not indebted to Sophocles’ treatment of the Theban Dead. Both ora- 
tor and tragedian rehearse a cultural discourse by which the Athenians 
communicated with one another, whether at a public funeral or a festi- 
val of Dionysus Eleuthereus, their own identity as defender of gods and 
piety. For that reason, Lysias' narrative of the myth seems almost an 
outline for Sophocles' plot. 


When Adrastus and Polyneices marched against Thebes and were de- 
feated in battle, the Cadmeians would not allow the burial of the corpses. 


Standards: Reading, Interpretation, and Literary Judgment," Arethusa 19 (1986) 115— 
34. 


Authors . . . imagine presumed audiences for their texts. Since textual decisions 
are consequently made with the authorial audience in mind, the actual readers 
must come to share its characteristics as they read if they are to understand the text 
as the author wished. (117) 


5The phrase "Antigone in the theater" attempts to escape the tenet of New Criti- 
cism that the text is an autonomous, self-contained entity. No amount of “close reading" 
of Sophocles' play by itself will reveal the implications of monos, for example, in Athe- 
nian culture. For New Criticism in classics, see Frederic William Danker, A Century of 
Greco-Roman Philology (Atlanta 1988) 204—12. Meaning is not to be found "in" the text 
but in the experience of the text by an audience, ancient and modern. See Jane P. Tomp- 
kins, "An Introduction to Reader-Response Criticism,” in Reader—-Response Criticism: 
From Formalism to Post-Struciuralism, ed. Jane P. Tompkins (Baltimore 1980) ix-xxvi. 

6See Wm. Blake Tyrrell, “The Unity of Sophocles’ Ajax," Arethusa 18 (1985) 155— 
185. 

7Brian Vickers, Towards Greek Tragedy: Drama, Myth, Society (London 1973) 
529—231, 545. 
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. . . Thus, they first sent heralds, requesting that the Cadmeians allow 
them to take up the corpses, believing it characteristic of brave men to 
avenge enemies who are living but of those who have no faith in them- 
selves to show courage toward the bodies of the dead. When they could 
not obtain their request, they marched against the Cadmeians, although 
no previous quarrel existed with the Cadmeians, nor were they pleasing 
the living Argives. Rather, considering it proper that those killed in war 
receive the customary rites, they underwent dangers (éxtvdtvevoav) for 
others for the sake of both parties. . . . [A]lthough many were their ene- 
mies, they fought and gained victory with justice as their ally. Urged on by 
their success, they refrained from lusting for greater retribution from the 
Cadmeians. To them, in return for impiety, they displayed their bravery 
and, taking up the corpses of the Argives, prizes for which they had come, 
they buried them in their own Eleusis. In regard to those killed with the 
Seven against Thebes, they prove to be such men. (2.7-10) 


In the speech, Athenians undergo danger; violence wipes away 
the resistance of impious Thebans; with no hope of personal gain, Athe- 
nians champion justice and perform customary rites. Antigone is the 
first, followed by Haemon and Tiresias, to play the role of Athenians. 
She assumes a xwôúvevua (42), a word recalling xivduvoc and xv- 
dSuvetw of the risks undertaken by Athenians of funeral oratory,® to 
bury her brother. She fulfills “unwritten usages” (454-55: Gyeanta 
vóuuia) in the same way that Pericles asserts that Athenians obey “un- 
written” nomoi (Thuc. 2.37.3). Like Demosthenes’ Athenians, she does 
not look elsewhere when “the usages (và vópua) of the departed were 
being outraged at the time Creon prohibited interment of the Seven 
against Thebes” (60.8). She acts with justice (451) against Creon’s impi- 
ety (1068—74). 

Creon, like the Thebans of the epitaphios, rejects peaceful inter- 
cession. Haemon, in the role of Athenian heralds sent by Theseus in 
Euripides (Supp. 357-58; 383—92) or by Athenians in Lysias, offers 
Creon the opportunity to yield without bloodshed or further transgres- 
sions against the dead. His failure to convince his father prompts the 
intervention of Tiresias, the emblem of the Athenians in arms, to whom 
Creon submits only after a violent exchange: "Alas, it's hard, but I 
resign my heart’s desire to do this: a hopeless battle (óvouaymtéov) 
must not be waged against necessity" (1106). 


8'Thuc. 2.39.1, 4; 40.3; 42.4; 43.4. Lys. 2.9. 12, 14, 20, 23, 25, 33, 34, 47, 50, 63, 68. 
Pl. Menex. 246c. Dem. 60.10, 11, 26, 29, 30. Hyp. 6.17. 
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Creon is the leader of Thebes of the epitaphios and the dramatic 
stage where, Froma I. Zeitlin observes, Thebes is an “anti~Athens,” 
“the negative model of Athens’s manifest image of itself with regard to 
its notions of the proper management of city, society, and self"? A 
Creon who equates state (736-37) and divinity (282—89) with his no- 
tions of both, who cannot fathom actions done for any motive other 
than personal profit (310-14), and who confounds the living and the 
dead as well as piety toward upper and lower gods, imports the “anti— 
Athens" of the epitaphios into Sophocles' tragedy. In consideration of 
the démos of his audience, Sophocles dissociates the people of Thebes 
from its leader (692—700; 773—76). 

To create a democratic, that is, public funeral, the démos appro- 
priated rites of aristocratic funerals which its legislation had been con- 
tinually restricting since Solon.!? The démos displayed the bones for 
two days, twice that allowed private funerals, under a tent in the agora 
(Thuc. 2.34). Here, families mourned their husbands, sons, and broth- 
ers with whatever customs they wished. This concession to familial loss 
and grief, loosened from normal curbs on public display, contrasts the 
first two days with the rituals of the third. On the dawning of this day, no 
longer are the bones distinguished by the names, identities, and eco- 
nomic and social differences that separated individuals in life. Now 
they are "the dead," an expression virtually synonymous with the city 
and reified by the organization of the remains in boxes according to the 
Cleisthenian tribes. Wagons carrying the chests formed a procession 
more elaborate than any family could mount. While laws denied the 
family's right to bring outsiders, slaves, strangers, and paid mourners 
into its funerals, anyone could join in the public ceremony.!! Setting 
forth from the agora, the procession moved solemnly toward the Di- 


Froma I. Zeitlin, “Thebes: Theater of Self and Society in Athenian Drama,” in 
Greek Tragedy and Political Theory, ed. J. Peter Euben (Berkeley 1986) 102. 

10Piut, Sol. 21.5; [Dem.] 43.62 and Eberhard Ruschenbusch, ZOAQNOZ NO- 
MOI, Historia, Einzelschriften 9 (1966) 95-97; Margaret Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in 
Greek Tradition (Cambridge 1974) 4-23. 

11 Thucydides uses the same formula, ho boulomenos, that allowed access to the 
democracy for citizens with full rights. Here the formula opens the process to foreigners. 
Most probably were allies, a status increasingly equated with subordinates (Bernard 
M. W. Knox, “The Ajax of Sophocles," HSCP 65 [1961] 8-9). In effect, the Athenians’ 
invitation, the offer to participate in their democracy, ordered the foreigners to mourn 
their oppressors. Tbe tone was not lost on the orator: "Everywhere among all men, those 
who mourn their own disasters hymn the bravery of these men" (Lys. 2.2). 
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pylon and the city's “most beautiful suburb" (Thuc. 2.34.5). It was 
perhaps escorted by hoplites in full armor;!2 the high-pitched keening 
of the women fills the air, soon to be superseded by the orator's so- 
norous words. When the dead arrive at the public cemetery, the mourn- 
ers seek renewal through an oration that replaces not only the familial 
rites of fertility and purification but also the praise and laments sung for 
individual heroes by poets.!? 

Funeral oratory develops a propagandistic image for Athens. In 
the fact of their growing imperialism, Athenians told themselves a story 
of their self-sacrifice on behalf of Greek freedom against oppressors, 
both foreign and Greek. Their ideology enacts a simple dualism of 
Athenians vs. hoi alloi that, heedless of fact, praises the city under 
praise of its dead.!^ The myth of the Theban Dead belongs to a litany of 
Athenian services in mythic times to Greeks, the humble, and the help- 
less.!5 Common to its myths are the themes of military intervention 
forced upon Athenians and their willingness to act alone without oth- 
ers. Repeatedly, the orator asserts that Athenians acted alone to accom- 
plish noble ends. The key words are uóvoc, xaAic, and &orjuoc. "They 
alone endured risks for the sake of all Greece against many thousands 
of foreigners" (Lys. 2.20). "They alone twice repelled by Jand and sea 
the expeditions from all Asia" (Dem. 60.10). “We alone did not venture 
to surrender them" (Pl. Menex. 245c). *We were left alone again be- 
cause of our unwillingness to commit a disgraceful and unholy act" (Pl. 
Menex. 245e). Plato's shift from “we alone did not venture” to “we 
were left alone" shows that he "perceived the hidden meaning of the 
monos boast, that it also signified abandonment, failure and loss of 
esteem." 16 The barbaroi “disembarked onto Marathon, thinking that in 
this way we would be most deserted (Eenuotdtovs) of allies" (Lys. 
2.21). In the epitaphios abandonment becomes single—minded action: 
*[The Athenians] did not wait for allies" (Lys. 2.23), "The freedom of 
all Greece was preserved with the lives of these men" (Dem. 60.23); and 


| 2 
12L oraux (note 1 above) 20. e 2-6 4 46 


I3 TL oraux (note 1 above) 53-54; K. R. Walters, "Rhetoric as Ritual: The Semiotics 
of the Attic Funeral Oration," Florilegium 2 (1980) 1—19. For rites at the grave, see Alexiou 
(note 10 above) 9. 

14Walters (note 13 above) 8; Loraux (note | above) 133-45. 

I5 Greeks: Amazons (Lys. 2.4-6; Dem. 60.8; Isoc. 4.70). Humble: Heraclidae (Lys. 
. 2.11-16; Dem. 60.8; Isoc. 4.55 and 58; 12.172~74). Helpless: Theban Dead (Lys. 2.7--10; 
Dem. 60.8). See Schroeder (note 2 above) 38—43 and 61-62. 

16Walters (note 13 above) 8. 
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failure and disgrace, glorious death: “They thought that they had to live 
in a manner worthy of their forebears or die nobly” (Dem. 60.31), “Al- 
though we could have lived in dishonor, we chose to die nobly before 
disgracing you or shaming our fathers and forefathers” (Pl. Menex. 
246d). 

Reading places a play almost synchronically before the eye, while 
a play on stage flows diachronically as the actors deliver the lines. 
Sophocles develops an undercurrent of funeral discourse by reminding 
the audience with clues throughout the script. Those for whom the 
clues do not key that sense miss Sophocles’ signals and decipher other 
meanings in them. Sophocles first alludes to the epitaphios logos with 
the words uóvn (19), uóva (58), and xaAóv (72), words which convey in 
Sophocles' other plays the loneliness and fierce determinism that mark 
the Sophoclean hero.!? In Antigone, they add meaning to Antigone's 
resolve by contextualizing the action and dialogue in the framework of 
funeral oratory. 

Antigone begins alone with Ismene outside the city gates; by the 
end of the prologue, she is isolated from her sister. “Now that we two in 
turn are left all alone (uóva), think how more wretchedly we will die if, 
in violence of law, we transgress the decree or power of absolute rulers" 
(58—60). Ismene's plea fails, and Antigone forswears her assistance in 
the burial. “I will bury him. It is noble (xaAdv) for me to die doing that” 
(71-72). When Ismene cautions secrecy, Antigone responds, “Shout it 
aloud" (86), not because she wants to die but to die nobly. “I shall not 
suffer so much as to keep me from dying nobly (xaA@cs)” (96—97). By 
the fourth episode, her isolation is complete. "Look at me, alone and 
last of the royal family” (941). She ends, “deserted” (773: &oijnog), 
“deserted of kinsmen” (919: éofjuoc), without an ally (923), and im- 
prisoned in a place “alone and deserted” (887: uóvrv &oriuov). Among 
her last words is the conviction that her deeds may be xaAd: “if these 
things are noble among the gods. . .” (925). 

Topoi of the epitaphios inform the verbal clashes of the second 
episode. As often noted, Antigone’s famous appeal to the gods’ “un- 
written and unshakable usages” (545—55) recalls Pericles’ assertion that 
Athenians obey laws, especially those “which, being unwritten, bear 
admitted shame” (2.37.3). Adrastus, in Isocrates’ version of the litany, 
begged Theseus not to ignore “ancient custom and traditional law,” 
“which all men continue to follow, not as if laid down by human nature 


1? Bernard M. W. Knox, The Heroic Temper: Studies in Sophoclean Tragedy 
(Berkeley 1966) 32-33. 
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but as if commanded by the power of the divinity" (12.169). When 
Creon asks, "Are you not ashamed for thinking apart from those men?", 
Antigone replies: “There is nothing disgraceful in respecting those from 
the same womb" (510—1D). She denies Creon's distinction between 
the brothers—“Nevertheless, Hades longs for these rites" (519: 
nomoi)—with a conviction similar to that Lysias attributes to the Athe- 
nians: 


The Athenians judged that those men, if they had done some wrong, paid 
the utmost penalty by dying and that the gods below were not receiving 
their due. (2.7) 


Athenians regularly lauded themselves for their intelligence. 
“They stopped the senselessness (to aphron) of brawn by the intel- 
ligence of their plans" (Gorg. frag. 6 DK). “Equality of birth compels 
us... to yield to nothing except a reputation for bravery and intel- 
ligence" (Pl. Menex. 239a). On stage, each character passes judgment 
on the intelligence of the burial: 


If I seem to you to act foolishly, I perhaps incur a charge of foolishness in 
a fool's estimation. (Antigone: 469—70) 


I say that these two girls, the one just now, the other by nature from the 
first, have appeared without sense. (Creon: 561-62) 


Lord, the sense which grows does not abide with those faring poorly but 
departs. (Ismene: 563-64) 


In your case, at any rate, when you chose to do evil with evil compan- 
ions.... (Creon: 565) 


The uóvoc and «og topai recur. “You seemed to think nobly to 
some, I to others” (557), Antigone tells Ismene. “Alone of Cadmeian 
women,” Antigone sees the fear of Creon’s power among the old men of 
the chorus (504-5). “An absolute rule (tyrannis), blest in many other 
respects, can do and say what it wishes” (506-7). Such sentiments, said 
of other forms of government, enhance the orator’s praise of Athenians’ 
democracy.!? Antigone’s vehement refusal to allow Ismene a part in her 
pathos (541) and moros (554), although contributing to her character, 
derives from the subtext—the monos topos: 


18Thuc. 2.37.1; Lys. 2.18; Dem. 60.26; Pl. Menex. 238c. Loraux (note 1 above) 172— 
220. 
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No, justice will not allow you this. | (538) 


Don’t make your own what you did not touch. (546-47) 


Antigone not only deprives her sister of posthumous credit for the rites; 
she harshly underlines her solitary defense of justice. “Many things,” 
the orator declares, “conspired for our ancestors . . . to fight for jus- 
tice" (Lys. 2.17). Beset with evils, Antigone considers it a profit (ker- 
dos) to die (461-64). The kerdos theme reflects the topos of Athenians’ 
willingness to encounter danger despite their wealth. Among those 
brave men, “the possession of wealth and enjoyment of life’s pleasures 
are treated with disdain” (Dem. 60.2).!? On the other hand, Creon’s 
materialistic outlook illustrates the attitude of hoi allot, that is, the foil 
against which the orators create their image of Athenians.?° 

The third episode ends on Creon’s decision: “I will lead her where 
the path is deserted of people” (773). The chorus of Theban old men 
have concluded the third stasimon when they espy Antigone. She calls 
to them to attend to her plight. “O citizens of my paternal land, look at 
me” (806). Together, they join in a kommos in which they “debate,” in 
Vernant's term,?! the chorus over the meaning of her resolve to disobey 
Creon and bury her brother. She embodies the “angry, stubborn tem- 
per,” of the Sophoclean hero, while the chorus speak both in character 
as Theban elders and in “meta-character” as the voice of the subtext.?? 
Creon marks its end sarcastically: “You know, don’t you, how if permit- 
ted one would never stop singing and wailing before dying?” (883-84). 
Antigone returns to spoken iambics to describe her future reunion with 
her family in Hades, give the nomos for her actions, and pray for ven- 
geance upon her enemies (891—923). Creon enjoins the guards to haste, 
and when the elders react (“This word comes nearest to death” [933— 
34]), he replies: “I do not encourage you to console yourselves that 


19See also Thuc. 2.42.4; Lys. 2.33; Dem. 60.18. 

2 Ant. 220-21; 295—303; 310-12; 322; 325-26; 1055; 1061; 1063. On the kerdos 
theme, see Robert E. Goheen, The Imagery of Sophocles" Antigone (Princeton 1951) 14— 
19. 

?1Jean-Pierre Vernant, “Greek Tragedy: Problems of Interpretation,” in The 
Structuralist Controversy, ed. Richard Macksey and Eugenio Donato (Baltimore 1972) 
284. For the view of tragedy followed here, see also Charles Segal, Tragedy and Civiliza- 
tion (Cambridge [Mass.] 1981) 1-12. 

22K nox (note 17 above) 21. The prefix meta- indicates elements in the makeup of 
the chorus that stand “beside” or come from outside the strict delineations of their 
character as old men, namely, those of the subtext. 
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these arrangements will not be carried out as proposed” (935—396). 
Sophocles’ choice of zxagauvOobpuat sharply signals to his audience the 
xaoapuvO(a, consolation to the living intermingled with threnetic ele- 
ments that followed the ématvéc in the epitaphios.? The scene is 
framed by the zxapoaguvOta. 

Antigone laments her present situation—premature death, loss of 
marriage, union with Acheron (806—14). The chorus reply with “admi- 
ration of her way of death — but not, it will be noted, of the act which led 
to it."?^ “Renowned and possessing of praise (£rxatvóc), you depart for 
the recesses of the dead, struck by no wasting diseases or the wages of 
swords. Of your own free will and alive, you alone among mortals will 
make your way to Hades” (817-22). Sophocles’ chorus in character as 
steadfast Thebans (165—69) cannot admire Antigone's deed, but their 
language lauds the manner of her death. As citizens of Thebes, the old 
men submit to Creon's authority (211-14) and chastise Antigone for 
disobedience (852—56; 872—75). But Sophocles’ audience hears familiar 
praise underlying their reprimand. “Free of sickness of the body and 
without experience of the anxieties of the spirit that afflict the living, 
they obiain customary rites in great honor and much envy" (Dem. 
60.33). “They did not entrust themselves to chance or wait death that 
comes of its own accord but chose for themselves the finest death" 
(Lys. 2.79). The elders confer on Antigone the praise and honor won by 
the men buried in the Kerameikos. "These men, having done many 
things, will justly be praised (&rowve8rjoovvoau)" (Dem. 60.15); "They 
are worthy of praise (ématvoc)” (Thuc. 2.36.2). Haemon confers the 
honor merited by those men: "She who did not abandon her own 
brother, fallen in slaughter and unburied, to be mutilated by savage dogs 
and birds, is she not worthy of a golden meed of honor (ttuñg)?” (696— 
99). “Their memory is ageless, and their honors (tuuai) envied by all” 
(Lys. 2.79); “It is glorious to look upon men possessed of ageless 
honors (ruióác)" (Dem. 60.36); “It is just and fitting to give this honor 
(muuy) of memory" (Thuc. 2.36.1); "The city never ceases honoring 
(tinaoa) the dead” (Pl. Menex. 249b). 

The old men deem Antigone "alone among mortals," but she 
likens herself to immortal Niobe. The elders object: “[Niobe] is a god 


25 John E. Ziolkowski, Thucydides and the Tradition of Funeral Speeches at Ath- 
ens (Salem 1985) 49. 

"^D. A. Hester, "Sophocles the Unphilosophical—A Study in the Antigone,” 
Mnemosyne 24 (1971) 34. 
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begotten of god while we are mortals born to die" (834—35). Then, like 
the orator, they console her again with future rewards: "And yet it is 
magnificent for a dying woman to hear that she holds a lot with the 
godlike in life and later in death" (836—39). According to R. C. Jebb, 
Antigone wants pity now, not recompense in the “hope for posthumous 
fame."?5 Bernard M. W. Knox responds in the opposite, that Antigone 
has her sight sub specie aeternitatis: “the hero, pitting himself alone 
against man's city and its demand for submission to time and change, 
can find consolation only in some kind of immortality, the quality of the 
gods.”26 Sophocles leaves the reason for the comparison to the lis- 
tener's imagination; any reason suffices, provided the listener is 
prompted to think about Antigone in a context of immortality, as Jebb 
and Knox do very differently. In this way, Sophocles appropriates for 
her the consolation offered the surviving kin by the orator?" “[The 
dead] are mourned as mortals because of their nature, they are cele- 
brated as immortals because of their bravery,” says Lysias (2.80). De- 
mosthenes claims that "Anyone would say that they probably sit beside 
the gods below, having the same place as earlier brave men in the Is- 
lands of the Blessed” (60.34). Hyperides contends: “If any perception 
does exist in Hades and any care from the daimon, as we assume, men 
who succored the honors of the gods when they were being subverted, 
likely will obtain care and attention from them" (6.43). 

To Antigone, the young woman consigned alive to a rocky tomb, 
the chorus’ comfort cuts to the quick. “I am mocked” (839). She calls 
for witnesses to what sort of person she is and by what customs she 
departs for death (843-49). The chorus reply: 


zpoopào' En’ Éoyavov Boedcaouc 

byndrov èg Alxac Bá8oov 

xXoooézEgec, © tÉxvov, XoÀ0. 

navoQov ð’ gutiveis tiv’ àOXov. (853-56 Jebb) 


“The words mean,” Hester concludes, “what they say: Antigone’s 
rashness has brought her into collision with justice.”28 Thus, we trans- 


25 Jebb (note 3 above) 153. 

26 Knox (note 17 above) 66. 

27 Ziolkowski (note 23 above) 127: “Immortality is mentioned in every speech ex- 
cept the Menexenus.” 

28 Hester (note 24 above) 35. 
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late: “You have gone to the limits of daring and, striking fully against 
the throne of justice, you have fallen, my child. You pay in full for your 
father's prize." In character, the Thebans are surely criticizing the re- 
bellious young woman, a view with which some in the audience may 
have sympathized.?? 

On the other hand, to hear the elders' words as spoken by the 
voice of the subtext confers upon them another meaning. Antigone, 
representative of Athenians of the epitaphios, could not bash or strike 
against justice; Daring in a woman is reprehensible; for the men of the 
epitaphios daring is esteemed. "They were bold when it counted" 
(Gorg. frag. 6); *Who could not have admired them for their boldness?" 
(Lys. 2.40). “They dared . . . not only to run risks for their own safety 
... (Lys. 2.68). “Noble and marvelous the daring accomplished by 
these men" (Hyp. 6.40). The Scholiast on line 865, comprehending the 
surface meaning, perceives that the words mean more than what they 
appear to say. They laud Antigone for her daring: "Advancing to the 
highest throne of justice with daring, wishing to do something holy 
concerning your brother, you underwent the opposite, for you fell into 
an empty. tomb." ?? Intent on piety for her brother, she suffers impiety 
herself. Antigone goes to the full limit of daring and in death strikes 
against the throne of justice to bury the dead. “They fought," Lysias 
says of the Athenians before Thebes, “and gained victory with justice 
as their ally" (2.10). 

The same doubleness or ambiguity aroused by listening to the 
elders in character and as the voice of the subtext inhabits the chorus' 
response to Antigone's statement of the rites she performed for her 
family (857—71). "There is some piety in being pious, but power, for 
those who care about power, is not wont to be transgressed anywhere. 
Your own self-determining temper destroyed you" (872—75). The cho- 
rus' censure accuses her of adhering to her lineage, showing daring, 
being pious with regards to the gods, and autonomos (821). These are 


2 William M. Calder III, "Sophokles' Political Tragedy, Antigone," GRBS 9 (1968) 
404: "My point is that to side with Antigone implies an historical anachronism." 

39? Scholiast on Soph. Ant. IIPOBAZ' EIT EZXATON OGPAXOYZ (cited by Hes- 
ter [note 24 above] 35): nooBaoa Eni tò trjg Stxaccovuvys Eoyatov Paboov peta Bedcous, 
BovAouévn te óatóv ti SoGv megil tov Gdeddov, và Evavtia mésovOac: Execes yàg cic TO 
xevotadtov. The scholiast uses the é&ní of Sophocles’ text, which is usually translated to 
bring out a hostile collision, in a positive sense of attaining or reaching the altar. 
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the very qualities that Athenians found so noble and praiseworthy in 
their men before Thebes as eulogized in the epitaphios. 

Moreover, Antigone has contravened Creon's decree because of 
devotion to her father's "prize," Jocasta: namely, the incest of mother 
and son. When the chorus sees Antigone's plight as the natural conse- 
quence of her lineage, her "father's prize," they imply that the pollution 
which bore her is bringing her to an ignoble end. However, it is by virtue 
of an Athenian mother that the men of the epitaphios came to die before ` 
Thebes; adherence to their lineage brings them to a noble end. Antig- 
one, dying for the burial of the Theban Dead in service to her lineage, 
is seen as dying the same noble death as the Athenians. The chorus 
speaks in this context ss Thebans justifying Creon's law in contrast to 
the just actions of the Athenians, who, in service to the gods, fought 
against interdiction of burial. 

Antigone defines herself in terms of the family who determined 
her fate and for whom she now dies (857-71). Creon's power may have 
overcome Antigone, but she dies patriotically, burying the Theban Dead 
of her family. *That the city concerns itself with those who perish in war 
may be seen above all in the nomos by which it chooses a speaker at our 
public funerals” (Dem. 60.2). In her final speech, Antigone reminds the 
dead that she took care that each received proper burial (900—903). 
Then, like the orator, she gives the nomos for her actions, the anathe- 
matic 904ff.3! 

Antigone’s nomos violates dramatic consistency when heard from 
the lips of a young woman who insists that “Nevertheless, Hades longs 
for these customs” for both brothers (519). As Jebb points out, “The 
general validity of the divine law, as asserted in 450—460, cannot be 
intelligibly reconciled with the limitation in vv. 905—907."3? In terms of 
Antigone's personal stance, Jebb is correct; thus, the "problem" re- 
mains. But Antigone represents Athens of funeral discourse—an Ath- 
ens whose men must die for it and which, in turn, honors them with a 
funeral. In its need for warriors, the polis treats individuals as inter- 
changeable, replaceable, and of less worth than its own welfare—a 
reality confirmed by the equal honors paid the eleventh and empty box 
(Thuc. 2.34.3) and reflected in Pericles’ consolation to the parents of 


31 For bibliography and a survey of interpretations of these lines, see Hester (note 
24 above) 55—58; also Sheila Murnaghan, "Antigone 904—20 and the Institution of Mar- 
riage,” AJP 107 (1986) 192, n. 1. 

32Jebb (note 3 above) 164. 
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the dead: “Those who are of the age for producing children should take 
strength from the hope of other ones" (Thuc. 2.44.3). A. W. Gomme 
finds it “extraordinary” that Pericles in his epitaphios should comfort 
the living with hope of future children to replace those killed.?? The idea 
seems to Gomme preposterous for parents of an age of men killed in 
fighting. But Pericles is not talking about marriage between people but 
marriage as the institution that replenishes the city's warriors.?^ Peri- 
cles’ is the transpersonal view of the third day of the ceremony when he 
spoke before the assembled gathering. 

Antigone does devalue marriage with her nomos, but her devalua- 
tion sounds the sacrifice Athens must make for its survival. She sacri- 
fices marriage in the dramatic context to her family of father, mother, 
brothers, but in the subtext, she offers the polis the sacrifice that women 
had to offer, husbands and sons, to bury the Theban Dead of the epi- 
taphios. Although the same rhetoric as Pericles', coming from the lips 
of Antigone, it causes a contradiction. Men and women offer different 
sacrifices to the polis—the former their lives, the latter their husbands 
and sons. Sophocles' use of a female to represent men breaks down 
(since Goethe?5) into a famous problem for moderns. 

Antigone cannot represent Athenians with the purity of motive 
obtained by Euripides' Theseus. Theseus asserts his decision to bury 
the dead as the culture's ideal —man, warrior, leader with the consent of 
the led (Supp. 346—51). By tending to the dead, the duty and obligation 
of kinship, sex, and family, Antigone unavoidably “intrudes” upon the 
public sphere of the polis according to a dynamic familiar to theater- 


334. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides (Oxford 1956) 2.142. 
34 Sheila Murnaghan (note 31) 198 above has appreciated the relevance of Pericles’ 
outlook for Antigone's nomos: 


Antigone is defining "husband" not as the unchanging identity of a specific individ- 
ual but as an abstract role that could be played by several different men. In doing 
so, she is pointing to the way in which marriage, unlike ties of kinship, is not 
created irrevocably by nature but instituted by society. 


Murnaghan points out how marriage depends upon the execution of “a series of offices 
with stable functions held by a succession of different individuals" (199). By stressing this 
aspect of marriage, Murnaghan believes that Antigone places marriage "in the category of 
those things it is characteristic of her to devalue and reject. For throughout the play 
[Antigone] consistently undervalues human institutions" (200). 

35 Conversations of Goethe with Eckerman and Soret, tr. John Oxenford (London 
1901) 227-28. 
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goers and described bv Helene P. Foley.?5 On stage, what the orator 
simply extols the tragedian doubles with óota zavovoyrjioao! (74). “I 
shall lie with him, kin with kin, having done everything holy / holy 
harm" (73—74). Antigone's act is "holy" for performing traditional rites 
and “harm” for opposing male authority. Creon views Antigone's defi- 
ance in sexual terms: "In this circumstance, I am not the man, but she is 
the man, if this power will lie with her with impunity" (484—85). The 
second episode concludes on Creon's pronouncement of an end to sex- 
ual inversion: “From now on they must be women and not let loose. 
Even the bold flee whenever they see Hades already near their lives" 
(579-81). Antigone has acted against the male, a role played by the 
Amazons in the litany. Their attack on Athens fails, their sexual reversal 
of Greek male order is crushed: “A glorious reputation and high ambi- 
tions were their motives. But here they met brave men and came to 
possess spirits alike to their nature" (Lys. 2.5).?7 Creon's failure to 
recognize Polyneices as a corpse causes him to judge Antigone's ac- 
tions as a sexual inversion and an affront to his male authority. The 
initial inversion in historical Athens, however, began when men seized 
women’s prerogatives in burial for the state's benefit. Antigone's bury- 
ing Polyneices, rather than depriving Creon of his maleness, reaffirms 
her status as a woman, the sex traditionally responsible for the burial of 
the dead. Sophocles reveals through Antigone's "intrusion" the sexual 
intrusion at the base of the public funeral. 


36 Helene P. Foley, ““The Female Intruder’ Reconsidered: Women in Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata and Ecclesiazusae," CP 77 (1982) 5: 


Men and women, when they participate in common religious festivals, both sup- 
port cooperative values that promote the welfare of the state. Oikos and polis, and 
the participation of the sexes in both institutions, are thus organized on a compara- 
ble basis, although they differ in scale. At the same time, conflicts may arise or 
appear to arise between the interests of the individual aad the welfare of the state. 
At these moments of conflict women in drama may make a unilateral move-—or 
intrusion—in support of the interests of oikos and/or polis. Insofar as this move 
involves a disruption of the functioning of the above model . . . , the female intru- 
sion poses threats as grave as the masculine misbehavior that provoked it: the 
masculinization or sexual license of women, the feminization of men, the disrup- 
tion of both oikos and polis. 


The expression, "female intruder,” is originally that of M. Shaw, "The Female Intruder: 
Women in Fifth-Century Drama," CP 70 (1975) 255-66. 

37 For these reversals, see Wm. Blake Tyrrell, Amazons: A Study in Athenian 
Mythmaking (Baltimore 1984) 40—63. 
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During the archaic period, women exercised influence upon social 
and political life through their prominence in burial rites.?* Beginning in 
the sixth century, legislation was passed that sought to curb their partic- 
ipation and tone down the extravagance of their lamentations and dis- 
plays of grief. Private funerals, formerly conducted outside and through 
the streets, were confined to the household. Lament by women in pub- 
lic was prohibited. The food, drink, and garments that women carried in 
the ekphora were reduced to insignificant amounts, while attendance at 
the grave was open only to women of close kinship. Such legislation, 
intended to bolster the demos’ position against aristocratic cults,?? con- 
comitantly caused new tensions by opening deep rifts in the polis and 
the oikos. Men who had grown up acculturated in women caring for the 
body, although slighting that care in the interests of the state, still, it 
seems, would be reluctant to deny it to women of their family.49 

Women were the proper agents of burial; Antigone and Ismene, 
their brother's nearest kinswomen, are responsible for providing him 
with fitting rites and lamentations. "See whether you will join in the 
toil, and do the deed with me" (Antigone: 41). Thus, when Creon, 
advised to rescue Antigone (1100—1101), tends to Polyneices first, he 
overvalues the corpse and, in his confusion of upper and lower realms, 
carries out a mock or perverted funeral. The corpse, whose prothesis 
was for birds and beasts to devour and all to see mangled, is now 
cleansed, an act that should have preceded its prothesis. Men, slaves of 
the master Creon and strangers to the dead,*! replace the kinswoman 
Antigone in rites conducted outside the house at the city's edge. The 
men then move as if in procession to the grave. There, in a traditional 
funeral women performed fertility rites to assure the dead a quiet rest 
and to purify the land for the living. Bewailing the dead, women beat 
their breasts, lacerated their cheeks, and called upon the dead. In a 


38 Alexiou (note 10 above) 14 —21. 

39 Alexiou (note 10 above) 17 notes that funeral legislation appears in "advanced 
city states where a new society often culminating in a democracy was establishing itself." 
Since participation in burial rites legitimized a family member's right to inherit, funerals 
had economic ramifications for the oikos (20). 

40 Alexiou (note 10 above) 15 points out that vase paintings show that the laws were 
not being obeyed, perhaps because the men did not want to assume a more active role in 
burial rites. 

41 Theseus’ messenger emphasizes that “no slave stood over this task" (Eur. Supp. 

763-66), but Theseus himself washed the corpses, spread the beds, and clothed the 
bodies. In Euripides’ Orestes (95-106), Electra tells Helen that it would be a disgrace to 
send a servant to her mother’s grave, but that she should go herself. 
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. perversion of these rituals, a wailing Creon calls?? to his son, “Come 
out, my son, I beg you," and arouses a savage response in Haemon 
(1230—34). The fertility rites of the grave are turned into a marriage of 
death. No women's cheek “is scarred bloody by tearing of the nail in 
newly cut furrows" (Aesch. Cho. 24—25). Haemon in extreme self- 
mutilation leans upon his sword, with his spurting blood staining Antig- 
one's white cheek (1235—39), and an image recalling Aeschylus' blas- 
phemy of the hieros gamos in Agamemnon (1390—92). 

Modern critics have generally found in Antigone a conflict be- 
tween Creon and Antigone in which one is right and the other wrong or 
both partially right and wrong.*? Returning Antigone to its historical 
context, however, suggests a different reading. In the outer framework, 
Creon is wrong, always and absolutely wrong, for exposing the corpses. 
Although he tends to the body, he performs no burial according to 
custom. On the other hand, within the inner framework, Creon at- 
tempts no more than what Athenians themselves had been doing since 
Solon's time: namely, attempting to impose legislation that restricted 
women's participation in burials. Sophocles problematizes the orator's 
certainty by throwing the state's right to bury the dead, whether by the 
military force of the myth or the democratic institution of the démosion 
sema, against the family's and its women's traditional prerogatives over 
the corpse. He casts a woman to build interior conflicts that mitigate but 
never transgress the absolutes of the outer frame.^^ He plays off atti- 
tudes felt by his audience toward burial that touch upon socially, politi- 
cally, and economically sensitive areas of Athenian life. In this regard 
the conflict between Antigone and Creon perhaps mirrors that of Athe- 
nians themselves concerning who should have power over and obliga- 
tion to the dead.45 


LARRY J. BENNETT AND WM. BLAKE TYRRELL 
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42 With xavaxwxtoac xaket (1227), Sophocles evokes the sound of àvaxaAsioOat, 
the verb “of the persistent calling of the dead by name during the supplication at the 
tomb" (Alexiou [note 10 above] 109). See, for example, Aesch. Pers. 621. 

453 For a summary of the orthodox and Hegelian positions and bibliography, see 
Hester (note 24 above) 11-18 and Th. C. W. Oudemans and A. P. M. H. Lardinois, Tragic 
Ambiguity: Anthropology, Philosophy and Sophocles’ Antigone (Leiden 1987) 107—17. 

44Within this framework, Creon asserts valid points that allow critics to find right 
in his stance. 

45The authors express their appreciation for the contribution made to the present 
study by the journal’s anonymous reader. 
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DID PLATO COIN RHETORIKE? 


The proposition advanced in this essay is that the word 6ntoeLx7 
may have been coined by Plato in the process of composing Gorgias 
around 385 B.c. I believe that the evidence for such a proposition is 
surprisingly clear, though the inferences one might draw from such a 
historical "fact" are far from obvious. Accordingly, the primary focus 
of this essay is to establish the plausibility of a relatively late dating of 
the coining of 6ytoeLxn, leaving to future efforts the task of addressing 
how traditional interpretations of certain fifth- and fourth-century 
texts are challenged by taking seriously the notion that the art of “rhet- 
oric" was not clearly conceptualized as such until well into the fourth 
century. 

I offer two arguments in support of the proposition that Plato 
coined ónvoguxa]. The first is that the surviving instances of the word 
Órxoouxcr| demonstrate that its use in Plato's Gorgias is novel. The sec- 
ond is that Plato's penchant for coining terms ending in —xf| makes it 
highly probable that ónņtogixń, like most other terms denoting specific 
verbal arts, was originally coined by Plato. 

Evidence for the first argument is straightforward: 'Proovxr| does 
not appear in fifth- and early fourth-century texts where it would be 
expected to appear if the term was in common, or even in specialized, 
usage. Though óntýo is found in the Iliad (IX: 443), the earliest surviv- 
ing use of ġńtwoọ Is in the Brea Decree, circa 445 B.C.! In the late fifth 
century, and through much of the fourth, ó'jvoo was a technical term 
designating politicians who put forth motions in the courts or the as- 
sembly.? Accordingly, by the time of Plato's Gorgias, ór'jvoo was recog- 
nized as delimiting a very specific group of people— politicians who 


! So argues Stanley Wilcox, “The Scope of Early Rhetorical Instruction," HSCP 
46 (1942) 127. For ófjvoo in the Brea Decree see I.G. 1.3 46:25. Cf. Marcus N. Tod, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, new ed. (Chicago 1985) 88—90; Russell Meiggs and David Lewis, 
A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions to the End of the Fifth Century B.c. (Oxford 
1969) 128-33. 

?Mogens Herman Hansen, "Initiative and Decision: the Separation of Powers in 
Fourth-Century Athens," GRBS 22 (1981) 368-70; R. K. Sinclair, Democracy and Partic- 
ipation in Athens (Cambridge 1988) 136-37. See also Mogens Herman Hansen, “The 
Athenian ‘Politicians’, 403—322 B.c.," GRBS 24 (1983) 33~55; and "Rhetores and Strate- 
goi in Fourth-Century Athens," GRBS 24 (1983) 151-80. 
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spoke often in the courts or the assembly? It is usually taken for granted 
that a term specifying the art or skill of being a ó'jvoQ was in use prior to 
Plato, but the evidence simply does not support such a conclusion. 
"Pmroouxf, does not appear in any of the fifth-century sources 
where it would be expected to be found if it was a term in use. A search 
for all forms of ontooux- in the texts of Thesaurus Linguae Graecae 
indicates that the earliest documented use of the term is from the fourth 
century.’ Prior to the fourth century, Aóyoc and Aéye.v were used to 
describe what later would be called rhetoric. Both terms are far broader 
in their meanings than is the term óntoouxfj, hence the appearance of 
óntogux signals a new level of specificity and conceptual clarity con- 
cerning different verbal arts. Prior to the appearance of the term Qrncvo- 
Qux, both “sophist” and “philosopher” claimed the province of Aóyoc. 
Fifth-century drama provides compelling evidence for a later date 
for the coining of óqroovxr]. Euripides, who is generally assumed to 
have been familiar with sophistic doctrines regarding "rhetoric," used 
ÀAéygwv to describe speeches or speakers, xe(0c for persuasion, and 
Àóyoc for argument or speech.> Aristophanes’ well-known diatribe 
against sophistic training in Clouds never once used the word “rheto- 
ric.” Aéyew is used repeatedly of “oratory,” Aóyoc for “argument” or 
"speech," and "sophist" —not órvoo—-as a trained speaker.® The origi- 


3 Werner Pilz, Der Rhetor im attischen Staat (Weida 1934). On the dating of Gor- 
gias see E. R, Dodds, Plato: GORGIAS, A Revised Text with Introduction and Commen- 
tary (Oxford 1959) 18-30; and W.K.C. Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy (Cambridge 
1975) vol. IV 284—85. 

4A computer search through all corrected and uncorrected TLG data bank texts 
was conducted by TLG Director Theodore E. Brunner on May 5, 1989. The results support 
the hypothesis that órvoguxf was coined in the early fourth century. Attributions of the 
term to fifth—century sources are dealt with elsewhere in this essay, or are so clearly from 
contaminated later sources as to require no explicit comment (see the appendix of my 
forthcoming Protagoras and Logos: A Study in Greek Philosophy and Rhetoric [Colum- 
bia, S.C., 1991). l 

5 See, for example, Medea (for Aóyog see 252, 546, 776, 801, 819, 965; for xeí00 see 
802, 941, 944, 964, 984; for Aéyswv see 316, 475, 522, 580, 585), and Hecuba (for Xóyog see 
130, 250, 271, 294, 334, 840, 1190, 1239; for sei@m see 133, 294, 340, 816, 819, 1205; for 
Àéygw see 257, 293, 1189). On Euripides and the Sophists see Paul Decharme, Euripides 
and the Spirit of His Dramas, tr. J. Loeb (New York 1906) 34—42; T.B.L. Webster, The 
Tragedies of Euripides (London 1967) 22-23; R.G.A. Buxton, Persuasion in Greek Trag- 
edy, A Study of PEITHO (Cambridge 1982); Ann Norris Michelini, Euripides and the 
Tragic Tradition (Madison 1987) 142—44. 

$ For Aéyew see lines 239, 260, 430, 486—87, 1106, 1211, 1314, 1334, 1398, 1422; Aóyog 
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nal version of Clouds was presented in 423 B.c., at which time the Older 
Sophists were well known and their educational practices well estab- 
lished. Had the word ýntogixý been used by the Sophists or had it even 
been associated with them, Aristophanes certainly would have targeted 
it as one of the objects of his attack. That Ontoo.xH does not appear 
even once in this play is strong evidence that the term had not yet been 
invented. 

There is no record of the first Sophist, Protagoras, having used the 
word óntogoixń, even in the Platonic dialogue named after him. Pro- 
tagoras' fragments make it clear that his focus was on Aóyoc. There is 
no evidence that Gorgias ever used the word "rhetoric" other than the 
Platonic dialogue named after him (which is discussed below). In the 
two tracts by Gorgias most likely to discuss ġntooixń, On Not—Being 
and Encomium to Helen, it is the power of Aóyoc that is described and 
praised; OntoeLxy is never mentioned. Likewise, there are no surviving 
ipsissima verba from otber fifth-century Sophists such as Antiphon, 
Prodicus, or Hippias that indicate the word 6ytoeLxh was in use in their 
time." Neither Ontogixy nor ónvoosía appears in the work of Herodo- 
tus, who was quite familiar with Sophistic teachings.? A passage in the 
treatise Dissoi Logoi, circa 400 B.C., is noteworthy in this regard.? 
Section 8 specifically addresses the characteristics of a person who 
wishes to give sound advice to the city: "the man acquainted with the 


appears throughout, but see especially the debate between the two Aóyoi, 882—1104. For 
the date of Clouds see K. J. Dover, Aristophanes: Clouds (Oxford 1968); and Alan H. 
Sommerstein, Aristophanes: Clouds (Warminster 1982). For the absence of Gytogtxy in 
Aristophanes see also Henry Dunbar, A Complete Concordance to the Comedies and 
Fragments of Aristophanes (Oxford 1883). 

7Later writers often describe the teachings of the Older Sophists as being con- 
cerned with Ontogtx7, but no fragment regarded as authentically fifth-century contains 
the word. References to fifth-century Sophistic manuals of óntogixf, are centuries re- 
moved and most likely refer to collections of speeches or “commonplaces.” Nota- 
bly, Aristotle's reference to earlier manuals entitles them téyvas töv Aóyov (Rhetoric 
1354212). For a more detailed argument that the various éntogix7 Téyvat attributed to 
fifth-century Sophists are without authority see Edward Schiappa, “The Beginnings of 
Greek Rhetorical Theory," Rhetorical Movement: Essays in Honor of Leland M. Griffin, 
ed. David Zarefsky (Evanston 1990) in press. 

8George A. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece (Princeton 1963) 44—47. 

9On the dating of the Dissoi Logoi I follow T. M. Robinson, Contrasting Argu- 
ments: An Edition of the Dissoi Logoi (Salem 1979) 34—41. The traditional dating has been 
challenged by Thomas M. Conley, "Dating the So-called Dissoi Logoi: A Cautionary 
Note," Ancient Philosophy 5 (1985) 59—65. 
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skills (téyvac) involved in argument (Aóyov) will also know how to 
speak correctly (69066 Aéysiv) on every topic."!? To speak well, a per- 
son must know the laws and the "truth of things" of which he would 
speak. If there was a late fifth-century sophistic passage in which one 
would expect to find the word ónroovxtfj, it surely is this one. 

In short, as surprising as it may seem, neither the word ġntogixń 
nor óntoosía appears where one would expect them to if, in fact, either 
word was in popular or specialized use in the fifth century. Accordingly, 
it is difficult to justify any conclusion other than that Ontoerxy origi- 
nates in the early fourth century. 

"Pnvootuxri not only does not appear in the literature of the fifth 
century, its use in the fourth century is surprisingly rare. Once again, 
óÓntoowr| does not appear where one expects it would if it were a term in 
common or specialized usage. Outside of the works of Plato and Aris- 
totle, the two best known sources for fourth—ceniury theorizing about 
rhetoric are Anaximenes' Rhetoric to Alexander and the texts of Isoc- 
rates. ‘Pytoe.xy appears in neither. 

Rhetoric to Alexander is considered the oldest extant full-length 
sophistic treatment of rhetorical theory other than the works of Isoc- 
rates. References in chapter eight date the text no earlier than 341 and 
possibly much later—hence the work appeared more than a generation 
after Gorgias.!! Neither Ontoeimy nor ónvoosía is ever used in the work 
other than in the title—which was almost certainly added later when the 
work was recast as addressed from Aristotle to Alexander. Aóyog is the 
term used to describe the capacity the work offers to improve. If 6nto- 
ox was a term denoting an established specialty as implied by Plato 
and Aristotle, it is remarkable that Rhetoric to Alexander never once 
used the word. | | 

The first documented use of the word ónvoosía, or “oratory,” is in 
Isocrates’ Against the Sophists (21). This programmatic work appears 
to date from the beginning of Isocrates’ school, approximately 392 B.c. 
Unfortunately, the surviving lines of Against the Sophists end after only 
a few pages, so itis impossible to know how consistently Isocrates used 
the term, but the term appears only twice in other works of Isocrates 
(To Philip 26; Panathenaicus 2). 'Pqvooixovgc appears in Nicocles (8), 
published in 374, and in Antidosis (256), circa 354/353 B.C. In 346 B.C. 


10Tr, Robinson (note 9 above) 139. 
1 Kennedy (note 8 above) 114-24; H. Rackham, "Introduction," Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum (London 1937) 258—62. 
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ôntogeúeoða appeared in the address To Philip (25). The scarcity of all 
these terms testifies to their novelty, particularly in light of Isocrates' 
preferred use of AGyoc and Aéyew to describe what he was teaching. 
Throughout his extant writings Isocrates describes the education he 
provided as Aóyov nouósta. What translators have rendered as speech, 
discourse, and oratory are (except for the cases cited above) from the 
Greek Xóyoc and Aéygw. 

In Antidosis—the famous defense of his life's work—Isocrates 
described his training as $uAocodíta and calls it training for the mind as 
physical training is for the body (181). Philosophy teaches all forms of 
Àóyoc, according to Isocrates, and hence makes students stronger in 
their thinking (183—85). When Isocrates praises the art of discourse as 
that which makes humans superior to other animals, it is the art of 
Aóyoc that is praised (253—57). There certainly is no doubt that Isoc- 
rates taught oratory as it is now commonly understood. However, the 
dominance of Adéyos in his writings, the rarity of ónvoosía, and the 
absence of ómvooux" suggest that Isocrates did not professionalize 
the word ġntooixń. His art, like that of the fifth-century Sophists, was 
that of Adyos. 

Though the term “rhetoric” is quite common in post—Aristotelian 
literature, its use during most of the fourth century is quite sparse. 
Though references to the óffvoo became increasingly common in the : 
fourth century, the specific notion of an art of being a rhetor—ónto- 
oıxń—-appears to be limited to Plato and Aristotle throughout much of 
the fourth century. 

A possible exception, however, is the pamphlet by Alcidamas ti- 
tled On the Sophists or On the Writers of Written Discourses.!? The text 
twice uses Orytogixyes (1.5, 2.5) and hence poses a challenge to the hy- 
pothesis that Gorgias originated 6ytoeLxy if On the Sophists appeared 
prior to Gorgias. Though the pamphlet has been dated by L. V. Hook as 
written between 39] and 380 B.c., a closer textual analysis would date it 
well after 380, and hence well after Gorgias. Hook's argument is that 
Alcidamas' pamphlet was in response to Isocrates’ Against the Soph- 
ists (392 B.C.) and that Isocrates' reply appeared in Panegyricus (380 


7 The text of Alcidamas’ pamphlet is in Ludwig Radermacher, “Artium scriptores: 
Reste der voraristotelischen Rhetorik," Ósterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften: 
Philosophisch—historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 227. Band 3 (1951) B XXII 15. For an 
English translation and analysis see LaRue Van Hook, "Alcidamas versus Isocrates," CW 
12 (1919) 89-94. 
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B.C.). The basis for Hook's chronology is a passage in Panegyricus (11) 
which seems to respond to Alcidamas’ attacks (Or the Sophists, 6, 12— 
13), but the link is tenuous at best. Alcidamas' pamphlet attacks those 
who teach the writing of speeches rather than extemporaneous speak- 
ing. In 6 Alcidamas argues that extemporaneous speaking is more diffi- 
cult than writing speeches, hence by mastering his art a student will be 
trained to both speak and write, but that writing does not train one to 
speak. Panegyricus (11) does not respond to the difference between 
speaking and writing, but rather to the difference between plain and 
elegant styles. Isocrates does respond more directly to Alcidamas’ ar- 
gument at 6 in Antidosis (49) circa 354/353 B.C. In 12-13, Alcidamas 
says extemporaneous speaking is perceived as more spontaneous and 
hence more sincere by the audience. If Isocrates is responding to this 
charge in Panegyricus (11) as suggested by Reinhardt (cited by Hook, 
92, n. 46), his defense is not particularly direct —but there does seem to 
be a direct reference to Alcidamas' description of Isocrates' style as 
akin to poetry (2 and 12) in Isocrates' Antidosis (46—47). Hence I believe 
a chronology that does more justice to Isocrates' argumentative skills 
would have him answering Alcidamas' charges in Antidosis, aroung 
354/353, not in Panegyricus. 

Furthermore, there is good evidence in Alcidamas’ text to suggest 
that it is in response to Panegyricus rather than the other way around 
(as argued by Hook). The evidence includes: 1) Alcidamas’ reference to 
Isocrates’ vanity. Hook’s own examples of Isocrates’ vanity are from 
Panegyricus (4—14) or even later works. 2) References that apparently 
refer to a whole career of writing, not the beginning of a school (On the 
Sophists, 1 and 2). 3) Alcidamas' complaint (4) that written works are 
the product of long premeditation and revision seems to be a direct 
reference to Panegyricus which took Isocrates ten years to complete 
(Quintilian, 10.4.4). 4) Alcidamas' complaint (4) that written works have 
the luxury of assembling thoughts from many sources seems to be a 
direct response to Isocrates’ Panegyricus (see 4, 7-10, 74; and Hook 91, 
n. 41). 5) Alcidamas' complaint (4) that Isocrates revised his texts based 
on the advice of others could be the result of information in Alcidamas' 
possession early in Isocrates' career, but the practice is not mentioned 
by Isocrates until To Philip (17), circa 346 B.c. (see also Panathenaicus 
200, 233). 

My suggested revised chronology thus has Alcidamas' On the 
Sophists coming sometime after Pánegyricus (380 B.c.) and before 
Isocrates’ Antidosis (354—353 B.C.). Such a chronology makes better 
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sense of both authors' arguments. Such a dating would also preserve 
the possibility that Alcidamas' criticism of written texts in 27-28 is, in 
fact, based on Plato's Phaedrus 275d. This possibility is acknowledged 
by Hook, but must be rejected if one accepts a pre—380 B.c. date for On 
the Sophists. Finally, it should be noted that Alcidamas’ passing refer- 
ence to classifications of public speaking (9) seems more appropriate to 
mid-fourth-century rhetorical theory than that circa 385 B.C.» 

So far the evidence suggesting that Plato first coined 6ytoeLxy has 
been indirect: namely, it seems clear that there are no extant uses of 
On vopoix, that can be confidently dated prior to Gorgias.!^ The manner 
in which Plato uses the term óntooixý throughout his dialogues also 
points to its novelty in Gorgias. Despite Plato's well-known reputation 
for controversy with the sophists and rhetoric, óntooixń appears sur- 
prisingly rarely in his works. “Pytogeia appears only once (Politicus 
304al). Instances of the various forms of ónvoovx are curiously distrib- 
uted. In the middle and late dialogues, Euthydemus, Theaetetus, Cra- 
tylus and Politicus, OyntoeLKXy appears a combined total of only five 
times.!? The word is noticeably absent in Protagoras, Hippias Major 
and Minor and Sophist. Even in Phaedrus the word appears only a bit 
over a dozen times. The earliest documented use of the word is in 
Gorgias—which is also the most extensive usage found in Plato. Gor- 
gias uses the word nearly ninety times. Thus the earliest documented 
use of the word Ontootxy is also the first time it is defined and examined 
philosophically.!6 


13Cf. Kennedy (note 8 above) 86. On the dates of Alcidamas see also W.K.C. 
Guthrie, The Sophists (Cambridge 1971) 311-13, esp. 311, n. S. 

14“ §ntoetxy findet sich nicht vor Plato," Pilz (note 3 above) 15, n. 1. 

15See Leonard Brandwood, A Word Index to Plato (Leeds 1976) 809. The following 
forms were counted as instances of ónvoovx: SytoeLixh, OntToELn Hv, éntoeinrys, ónto- 
Qux. óntoouxá&c. When the obvious translation is "rhetorician" (Orvogixóc) the term was 
not counted as an instance of "rhetoric." On the different periods of Plato's dialogues, see 
Francis M. Cornford, "The Athenian Philosophical Schools," Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory 6 (1927) 310—32. 

lé'The fifth-century text that is most theoretical in its treatment of persuasive 
Àóyocis Gorgias’ Encomium to Helen—cf. Charles P. Segal, "Gorgias and the Psychology 
of the Logos," HSCP 66 (1962) 99—155. In a sense Gorgias' Helen is misleading as a guide 
to sophistic thinking—there is no other surviving fifth-century text of comparable theo- 
retical depth. I do not think this is because the works were lost. Rather, I think the interest 
in theoretical treatments of persuasive discourse coincided with the growing literacy of 
the late fifth and early fourth century. As Kathy Eden notes, “we have no substantial 
evidence for the theoretical discussions of either rhetorical or interpretive stategies be- 
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The ready use Plato makes of ġntooixń gives the reader the im- 
pression that the word is a “conceptual constant," a “given.” Is it plau- 
sible that Plato, of all people, invented the word and in a sense the 
concept ġntooixń? Further, why would Plato invent a term for a skill he 
obviously mistrusted? | 

Though it cannot be proved conclusively that Plato first coined the 
word ġntogixý, there is inductive evidence supporting such a possi- 
bility. Plato’s creative use of language is well established, as is his need 
to invent a proper philosophical vocabulary.’ In particular, it is signifi- 
cant that Plato was a prolific coiner of words ending with —xf, denoting 
"art of.” The invention of such terms is an essential part of Plato's 
philosophical analysis of the relationship between téyvn and ém- 
otfjun—art or skill and knowledge. In the dialogues Euthydemus and 
Sophist, for example, Plato coins literally dozens of terms ending in 
—ıxń. Plato made a conceptual breakthrough with such innovations by 
linguistically linking knowledge and skill with an assortment of activ- 
ities and professions. 

Not only is Plato a prolific inventor of —ixń terms in general, he 
invented an important series of —ıxń terms for verbal arts in particular. 
The Greek words for eristic (£ovovuxT]), dialectic (6.aAextixy), and anti- 
logic (àvuAoywmn) all originate in Plato’s writings, hence it would be 
remarkable if ómvoouvxr] was not coined by Plato.!$ 

Etymologically, once ón- was made into órjtoo, as it was in the 
fifth century, it is a simple step to extend:the word to ónvoosía and 
ntooixý. For decades scholars have accepted the premise that 6nto- 
oLxý is derived from ġńtwo. From such a premise it has been concluded 
that óYvoouxr| was used in the fifth century to describe sophistic teach- 
ings. Yet no ipsissima verba of the Sophists is cited for authority. 
Rather, scholars such as Stanley Wilcox claim that passages in Plato's 
Gorgias "confirm the derivation." The possibility that Plato, himself, 
coined the derivation has not been considered seriously.!? 


fore the fourth century" See her “Hermeneutics and the Ancient Rhetorical Tradition," 
Rhetorica 5 (1988) 59—86. 

17 See Eric Havelock, Preface to Plato (Cambridge 1963). 

I81],$J, s.v. “dvtdoyéw,” *'óuxAex1éov," and "éovorüc." Additionally, a search 
through the TLG data bank for &vtiAoyix—, protz, and ÓuoAextux— has confirmed that 
Plato's use of the -xý forms was original. 

1? Stanley Wilcox (note 1 above) 132. Cf. Jerzy Kowalski, De artis rhetoricae ori- 
ginibus quaestiones selectae (Leopoli 1933) 83; W. Pilz (note 3 above) 15. 
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Moreover, good reasons can be identified for Plato to coin the 
term OntoeLxy. Gorgias was written about the same time as Mene- 
xenus, a piece in which Plato also attacked 6ntoo.xn—despite provid- 
ing what came to be regarded by Athenians as a good example of a 
funeral oration.?9 The combined target of Gorgias and Menexenus was 
nothing less than the most important public speaking practices in Ath- 
ens: defense in the law—courts, speaking in the assembly, and the impor- 
tant political act of eulogizing the war-dead.?! If Plato could identify the 
“product” of his rival Isocrates’ training as something unnecessary or 
undesirable, so much the better for the reputation of Plato’s school. 
Gorgias, it should be remembered, was the teacher of Isocrates, hence 
a dialogue on public discourse titled Gorgias which included thinly 
veiled references to Isocrates would easily have been recognized in the 
fourth century as an attack on the training afforded by Isocrates.?? It is 
significant, I think, that the portion of the dialogue devoted to “What is 
Rhetoric?” begins with an exchange between the students of Gorgias 
and Socrates (Polus and Chaerephon); perhaps symbolically paralleling 
the conflict between Isocrates and Plato. The portions of the dialogue 
concerned explicitly with the nature of 6ntogLixy involve Gorgias, after- 
wards his character fades from the dialogue. If, as I have conjectured, 
Óntoosta was a novel term associated with the training offered by Isoc- 
rates, then Gorgias’ explicit declaration at 44925 that he teaches the art 
of oratory would have been a clear signal to fourth—century readers that 
the target of the passage was Isocrates. 

A more philosophical rationale is possible, as well. There is no 
question that one reason for the value of sophistic training in the skill of 
AGYOs was its use in politics. Fifth- and fourth-century Athens was an 
exceptionally litigious society; careers and fortunes were won and lost 
in the law-courts.? Plato's treatment of justice in Gorgias was de- 
signed, in part, to prove on philosophical grounds that sophistic training 
was unnecessary—the worst that could happen was that one would lose 
unjustly, in which case one was still better off than one's unjust accuser 
(468e— 481b). Similarly, Plato has Socrates conclude that orators in the 


?9 Guthrie, HGP IV 312-23; Dodds (note 3 above) 23—25. 

2^1 Cf. Richard Garner, Law and Society in Classical Athens (New York 1987) esp. 
chapter two; Nicole Loraux, The Invention of Athens: The Funeral Oration in the Classi- 
cal City (Cambridge 1986) see esp. 264-70, 311-27. 

22 Guthrie, HGP IV 308-11. 

23 Garner (note 21 above). 
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assembly end up having “less power” than anyone else, not more, again 
making an art of rhetoric unnecessary (466b—e). Hence, Plato may have 
coined 6ntoeLxy in order to limit the sophistic art of Aóyogc to speaking 
in the assembly and the law-courts which, in Plato's view, was an art 
that could only lead to mischief.24 

Furthermore, for both pragmatic and philosophical reasons Plato 
wanted to establish a distinction between his own philosophical art of 
the Aóyoc and that of his rivals. In order to contrast clearly the training 
of philosophy to that of his sophistic competitors, Plato needed a con- 
ceptual target that would not be confused with the training offered by 
his own school. Phaedo contains a passage in which Socrates attributes 
misology (uicoAoyia), the dislike of all Aóyow to an improper knowl- 
edge of Àóyov 1éyvn—the art of Aóyow. Socrates blames misology on 
those who practice antilogic, or &vvuoyvxoUc, by whom Plato meant 
Protagoreans and sophists in general. Such training only leads to smug- 
ness and a casual attitude towards truth, Plato suggests. Only some 
Àóyot are true, and it is the task of the student of philosophy to learn to 
tell the difference between good and bad Aóyo: (89d1—91c5). 

Gorgias' historical context is crucial to its proper interpretation. 
Gorgias documents Plato's growing disillusionment with public life and 
its writing was, in Guthrie's words, a result of an "emotional crisis" 
experienced by Plato after Socrates’ death.?? Gorgias was not written 
as a philosophical treatise on rhetoric but as a broader attack on the life 
of the fourth-century politician. The issue is made explicit by Socrates: 
"our argument now concerns . . . the way one ought to live: whether it 
is the life to which you summon me, doing such manly things as speak- 
ing in public, practicing rhetoric, engaging in politics as you do now; or 
whether it is this life of mine in philosophy" (500c1—8).?6 The term 
Órjvooss in the fourth century designated a specific class of individuals 
who spoke often in court or the assembly. Plato opposed education 
aimed at producing such orators because he did not trust such training 


24 Guthrie (note 13 above) 177. 

?5 Guthrie, HGP IV 299. 

26 Tr. R. E. Allen, The Dialogues of Plato: Volume I (New Haven 1984) 289. Cf. 
Gorgias 472c6—d1, 487e7—488a4, 49243 —5, and Plato's Seventh Letter. E. R. Dodd's clas- 
sic study of Gorgias documents the fact that even the earliest commentators noted that 
the purpose of the dialogue is to address the moral basis of politics. According to Dodds, 
by 492d3 "the ostensible question of rhetoric has vanished into the background" (note 3 
above) 299, 

27 Hansen (note 2 above); Sinclair (note 2 above). 
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to produce proper statesmen. Hence, whether he originated the term or 
not, óntoouxt| was a useful label for Plato to use to contrast the nature 
of Isocrates' (and others’) training from his own. 

"Prtooux is used sparingly in Phaedrus compared to Gorgias. It 
is noteworthy that in Phaedrus, where the possibility of philosophical 
rhetoric is outlined, Plato contrasts his conception of rhetoric with 
those teaching the “art of speech" —Aóyov véyvng (266d—274c). Guth- 
rie has described aptly Plato's intention to differentiate between good 
and bad arts of Adyou: "[T]he rhetorical art was also known as ‘the art of 
the Adyou,’ and the wide meaning of this word (from talking or speech- 
making to argument, reason, thought) made possible very different con- 
ceptions of the art of which it was the subject. Plato’s aim was to get it 
out of the hands of superficial persuaders and special pleaders, and 
show that, properly applied and based on knowledge of the truth, it was 
coextensive with philosophy.” 28 

There is a tendency to treat rhetoric as a "given" in Plato’s Gor- 
gias. That is, it is usually assumed that there was a discrete set of 
activities or a body of teachings which were consensually regarded as 
Ontooix f) and towards which Plato directed his critical abilities. A more 
likely situation was that Plato felt the sophists' art of Aóyoc was in 
danger of being ubiquitous and hence in need of definitional constraint. 
Just as in Sophist Plato sought to dissociate the traditional concept of 
Sophist as wise man into two concepts—the truly wise philosopher and 
the sham sophist—Gorgias sought, in part, to dissociate the art of àó- 
yog into his philosophical approach and that of ġntopixń. 

Textual support for such a view can be found in Gorgias. Socrates 
asks Gorgias of what objects 6ntoeixy represented knowledge. Gorgias 
answers z£oi Aóyouc, which many translators over—simplistically ren- 
der as "words" (449d9—e1). The dialogue then addresses the question 
with what sorts of Adyouc rhetoric is concerned? Gorgias makes the 
unlikely concession that not all kinds of Adyou fall under OntogLxhH, only 
some. Though Socrates and Gorgias agree the art concerns A€yetv and 
z£í0c, Socrates obtains Gorgias’ admission that many if not all arts 
involve speaking and persuasion, including medicine, physical training, 
mathematics, astronomy, and business. Finally, Gorgias is limited to 


2€ Guthrie (note 13 above) 177; cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 261b6—7, 278b-d. Even in Aris- 
totle, rhetoric is consistently referred to as an art of AGyoc. See William M. A. Grimaldi, 
Aristotle, Rhetoric I: A Commentary (New York 1980) 6, 38—39, 93 for examples and 
analysis. 
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defending óntooxý as training for persuasion in public gatherings. The 
remainder of Plato's treatment of rhetoric in Gorgias and in Phaedrus 
need not be examined here. The point is to note the process that Plato 
went through to enable the discussion to focus on the utility of OntooL“y 
as an art of Aóyog for the law—courts and the assembly. The art of 
discourse professed by Isocrates, the fourth-century successor of the 
sophistic tradition, was nothing less than training the mind to think; for 
Plato in Gorgias, rhetoric was reduced to (unnecessary) training for 
political persuasion. 

The evidence for an early fourth-century origin of 6ytoeLxy can 
be summarized as follows. The word does not appear in fifth-century 
literature where one would expect to find it if, in fact, it was a term in 
use. The occurrence of óntooux in Plato's Gorgias is the earliest re- 
corded usage. While the term appears extensively in a Platonic work 
well-known for its polemic intent, its relatively rare use in other Pla- 
tonic dialogues gives the impression that 6yntoeLxy is not a common 
word. The absence of 6ntogLx7 in any other theoretical literature from 
400 to 350 B.c. further suggests that it was an early fourth-century 
derivation. 

A skeptical interlocutor could object that evidence found in Gor- 
gias itself points to an earlier origin. At 448d9 Socrates introduces rhet- 
oric into the dialogue with the phrase thv xaAovyuévnv ónvoouxv, typi- 
cally translated as “what is called rhetoric.” Later Plato presents Gor- 
gias as unequivocally claiming to teach órvogvx (44925). These pas- 
sages have given commentators the impression that óntoguvxr| was a 
term in common use.?? However, an alternative interpretation is justifi- 
able. 

A survey of the thirty-eight instances of nahoúuevog in Plato's 
works indicates the term has two predoniinant usages. One pattern 
involves prefacing common words with xaAotvuevos in order to show 
the use of the word is self-conscious. In these instances xaAoUpEevos 
has the sense of “so—called”—as when Plato discusses the nature of 
“death” in Phaedo (8643, 95d4) or in the Republic where Plato men- 
tions “pleasure” (442a), "the arts” (511c6), and the “virtues of the soul” 
(518d9). In this pattern of usage xaàoúuevog is sometimes used to draw 
attention to errors in the way the "so-called" concept of "X" is com- 
monly used. The second pattern involves giving old terms new mean- 


29My thanks to Malcolm Schofield (the "skeptical interlocutor” of an earlier ver- 
sion of this essay) for pointing to the significance of these passages. 
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ings or introducing new words, such as when Plato makes up fictitious 
names for gods in Cratylus (406c4—6), describes the anatomical origin 
of the belly and navel in Symposium (190e7), introduces the word “pali- 
node" in Phaedrus (24362), or introduces different kinds of “motions” 
in Laws (894c6). Given the fact that órvoovxr| is not a term found in the 
fifth century and only rarely in the fourth, it is probable that it is the 
second pattern which is at work in Gorgias (448d9). Tv xaXovyuévuv 
ôntooixńv could be translated as “what is now called rhetoric" (cf. 
Seventh Letter, 343b1, esp. the Loeb trans.). 

Furthermore, there are good reasons not to treat Gorgias as his- 
torically precise. Plato's objective is not to describe accurately Gor- 
gias' views on the persuasive use of language—a fact illustrated by the 
substantial differences between the defense of Aóyog found in the 
speeches of Gorgias and his floundering performance in Plato's dia- 
logue.?? Additionally, Socrates makes the uncharacteristic claim that he 
alone practices the true political art—:toAvtuxf| véyvr—and hence is 
Athens’ only true statesman (521d6—8). R. E. Allen describes the dia- 
logue as so "riddled with anachronism that no dramatic date can be 
assigned to it.” In light of “intentional and repeated conflicts of dates,” 
Allen believes that "tense distinctions lose their relevance" in the dia- 
logue.?! What matters is the agon between the life of the philosopher 
and the life of the orator. If Plato is willing to put unhistorical sayings in 
the mouth of Socrates for the sake of argument, there is no reason why 
he could not do the same with Gorgias. 

Even if Plato did not originally coin 6ntoeixy, the evidence ad- 
duced so far plainly points to the conclusion that the term is novel when 
Gorgias was written. As the seminal analytical treatment of 6ntoo.xn, 
Gorgias stands in marked contrast to the descriptions of the art of 
ASyos as found in Gorgias and Isocrates. In a manner somewhat differ- 
ent than traditionally suspected, Plato continues to cast a long shadow 
over the history of rhetoric. 

It is my contention that some, perhaps much, previous scholar- 
ship has misunderstood fifth-century philosophy because the term 
"rhetoric" has been used uncritically to interpret the texts and frag- 
ments of and about the period. Intellectual enterprises change, in part, 
through the evolution of a specialized vocabulary, hence historical ac- 
counts of the development of what is now called rhetorical theory that 


30Cf. Segal (note 16 above) and Guthrie, HGP IV 308-11. 
31 Allen (note 26 above) 189; Dodds (note 3 above) 17-18. 
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fail to consider the move from Aóyoc to éntoeixy are likely to be mis- 
leading. Just how misleading is a question this essay will not attempt to 
answer. At the very least it can be said that any treatment of the Older 
Sophists, or even of the fourth—century rivals of Plato, that takes the 
notion of "rhetoric" as a "given" or as a "conceptual constant" is likely 
to be in need of revision. Aóyoc and Aéyew cannot be reduced to 6nto- 
oux). The terms cannot simply be substituted without some change in 
our understanding of what was happening in fifth— and fourth—century 
Greece. 


CONCLUSION 


` The central hypothesis defended in this essay is that the term 
óntoouwtt originated in the early fourth century and was possibly coined 
by Plato. The hypothesis is refuted if an authentic fifth-century passage 
containing OntoeLxy is identified. Until such time, the rare and odd 
distribution of Ontogixy in the fourth century is an anomaly which 
requires explanation. 
If the hypothesis stands, certain old issues will require fresh treat- 
. ment. Elsewhere I have argued that the legend of Corax and Tisias 
“inventing” rhetoric must be considered largely a later fabrication 
(though possibly inspired by real events).?? Scholarship concerning the 
Sophists must contend with the disquieting fact that they did not, con- 
trary to the received view, teach rhetoric as we typically think of it. 
Plato's Gorgias may need to be approached anew. Aristotle's concep- 
tion of rhetoric may be due for a reappraisal. No doubt other implica- 
tions of a late emergence of the term ġntooixń will be identified as well. 
With regard to such matters this essay is intended to be propaedeutic 
rather than definitive.?5 


EDWARD SCHIAPPA 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


32Schiappa (note 7 above). 

33 My thanks to David Sedley and an anonymous AJP reviewer for vigorous criti- 
cism of earlier drafts of this essay. A special thanks to George A. Kennedy for his helpful 
suggestions and editing. The remaining errors are entirely my responsibility 


CURIOSITAS AND THE PLATONISM 
OF APULEIUS' GOLDEN ASS 


Curiositas has long béen recognized as an important theme in 
Apuleius' Golden Ass, for obvious philological and critical reasons. 
The word itself is found in a literary text only once in extant Latin prior 
to Apuleius,! whereas it occurs twelve times in the Golden Ass alone, 
not to mention twelve occurrences of the adjective curiosus.? Yet these 
words occur not only frequently, but also in ways which make clear that 
they represent a notion of great interpretive importance. It is curiositas, 
for instance, that precipitates both Lucius' and Psyche's stories. Lu- 
cius’ curiositas is irremediably piqued at hearing of Pamphile’s magical 
powers and leads to the disastrous attempt at metamorphosis on which 
all subsequent action depends: 


At ego curiosus alioquin, ut primum artis magicae semper optatum no- 
men audivi, tantum a cautela Pamphiles afui, ut etiam ultro gestirem tali 
magisterio me volens ampla cum mercede tradere. . . . (2.6.1—4) 


But I, being otherwise curiosus, as soon as I heard the long hoped for 
name of the art of magic, so far was I from being cautious of Pamphile, 
that I wilfully longed to hand myself over to such a teacher along with an 
ample supply of money. 


Similarly, in Book 5 Cupid warns Psyche in vain against succumbing to 
curiositas, which in turn will initiate the action of her story: 


1 Cicero, Ad Atticum, 2.12.2. A. Labhardt, “Curiositas: notes sur l'histoire d'un 
mot et d'une notion," Museum Helveticum 17 (1960) 209 comments: “Curiositas, dans la 
lettre à Atticus, serait une création du moment, un de ces néologismes sans lendemain 
que l'on risque dans une conversation familière, pour l'oublier aussitôt.” 

?^Curiositas: 1.12.21; 3.14.1; 5.6.16, 19.9; 6.20.15, 21.13; 9.12.7, 13.14, 15.8; 11.15.6, 
22.30, 23.22. 

Curiosus: 1.2.19, 177; 2.4.27, 6.1, 29.2; 4.16.13; 5.23.1, 28.16; 7.13.12; 9.30.5, 42.4; 
10.29.18. (Curiosulus: 11.31.6.) 

Throughout this paper I assume a certain singularity of reference for curiosus and 
curiositas. That is, if someone is said to be curiosus, I take this to mean that he or she has 
the quality of curiositas. I do not make the corresponding assumption about the adverb 
curiose, which often, as in Latin quite generally, merely means "carefully" Since it would 
be both laborious and unnecessary for present purposes to justify my opinion about 
curiose, I shall let it stand as an assumption. 
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. . . Sed identidem monuit ac saepe terruit, ne quando sororum pernici- 
oso consilio suasa de forma mariti quaerat neve se sacrilega curiositate de 
tanto fortunarum suggestu pessum deiciat. . . . (5.6.14—17) 


But he repeatedly warned and even frightened her lest, persuaded by the 
pernicious counsels of her sisters, she should try to see her husband's 
form, and because of her sacrilega curiositas deprive herself of the height 
of fortune. 


Over the last thirty years a great deal of attention has been paid to 
the general history of curiositas,’ as well as to its specific importance as 
a theme in the Golden Ass.4 Likewise, some scholarly work on Apu- 
leius has aimed at delineating the boundaries of his Platonism as it is 
manifested in the Golden Áss,? and a few scholars have noted a Platonic 
significance for Lucius’ transformation into an ass. Yet no one, I be- 
lieve, has appreciated the important role played by the theme of curi- 
ositas in connection with Apuleius’ Platonism.” In what follows I shall 
attempt to establish what I believe this role to be and how understand- 
ing it helps to reveal the fundamental meaning of Lucius' transforma- 
tions. 


5H. J. Mette, "Curiositas," in Festschrift Bruno Snell, ed. H. Erbse (Munich 1956) 
227-35; A. Labhardt (note 1 above) 206—24; R. Joly, "Curiositas," Antiquité Classique 30 
(1961) 33-44; P. G. Walsh, “The rights and wrongs of curiosity (Plutarch to Augustine)," 
Greece and Rome 35 (1988) 73—85. 

4S. Lancel, "Curiositas et préoccupations spirituelles chez Apulée," Revue de 
l'Histoire des Religions 160 (1961) 25—46; L. MacKay, "The sin of the golden ass," Arion 4 
(1965) 474 —80; C. Schlam, “The curiosity of the golden ass," Classical Journal 64 (1968) 
120—25; G. Sandy, "Knowledge and curiosity in Apuleius' Metamorphoses," Latomus 31 
(1972) 179-83; J. L. Penwill, “Slavish pleasures and profitless curiosity: fall and redemp- 
tion in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses," Ramus 4 (1975) 49-82. 

5R. Thibau, "Les Métamorphoses d'Apulée et la théorie Platonicienne de l'éros," 
Studia Philosophica Gandensia 3 (1965) 89—144; C. Schlam, “Platonica in the Meta- 
morphoses of Apuleius," TAPA 101 (1970) 477-87; P. G. Walsh, "Apuleius and Plutarch,” 
in Neoplatonism and Early Christian Thought, ed. H. J. Blumenthal and R. A. Markus 
(London 1981) 20—32. 

6Schlam (note 5 above) 480 connects Lucius’ asininity with the idea of the trans- 
migration of the soul as it is found in Plato's middle period dialogues. Thibau (note 5 
above) 122 sees in Apuleius’ ass an allusion to Phaedrus 260bc, where Socrates employs 
the example of an orator who tries to persuade the ignorant that an ass is a horse. 

7 Walsh (note 5 above) 24 and J. Tatum, Apuleius and the Golden Ass (Ithaca 1979) 
43—47, come close, but fail to make the connection between curiositas and Apuleius’ 
Platonism because they do not recognize the symbolic significance of Typhon in Plato's 
moral psychology, which is discussed in section II of this paper. 


Re. 
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But first a point about methodology. There is by now an estab- 
lished scholarly tradition of examining Apuleius’ Platonism, both in his 
rhetorical and philosophical works and in the Golden Ass. In consider- 
ing the Platonism of the Golden Ass one of two approaches is normally 
taken. According to what may be called the “Platonic elements” ap- 
proach, one attempts to cull from the text of the Golden Ass specific 
passages which recall directly ideas that are expressed in the writings of 
Plato himself.$ Such passages do exist in the novel, of which the most 
obvious and most thoroughly treated is the story of Cupid and Psyche.? 
The drawback of this approach, however, is that it leaves one with a list 
of Platonic elements in the Golden Ass, but without a good sense of 
why Apuleius bothered to include them, other than to have Platonic 
elements interspersed throughout the text.!? 

The other common approach to the novel's Platonism involves 
going to a set of sources more immediate to Apuleius, both in time and 
in intellectual orientation, namely Plutarch and other Middle Platonists, 
among them Apuleius himself. Scholars who follow this approach 
sometimes suggest that Apuleius is hardly directly influenced by the 
writings of Plato.!! He seems to be influenced primarily by Plutarch, 


8'This is the basic approach taken by both Schlam (note 5 above) and Thibau (note 
5 above), though the uses to which they put their observed parallels differ greatly. 

?I am convinced by Penwill's excellent interpretation of the Cupid and Psyche 
story from a Platonist perspective (note 4 above) 50—59, which is discussed in note 16 
below. J. Winkler, Auctor & Actor: a narratological reading of Apuleius's Golden Ass 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles 1985) 147, n. 13 has recently praised Penwill's overall inter- 
pretation as the best of what he disapprovingly calls the “moralizing” readings of the 
Golden Ass. I agree with Winkler that it is a mistake to read the novel as though it were a 
treatise. Still, the very terms in which Apuleius chooses to tell his story suggest numerous 
moralistic implications; it is not a mistake to try to understand what these implications 
are. At the end of this paper I shall discuss briefly to what extent I believe a “serious” 
interpretation of the Golden Ass is justified by its Platonic associations. 

10Schlam (note 5 above) notes a number of allusions to Plato himself while remain- 
ing sensitive to the syncretism and mystical overtones of second century Platonism. Yet 
even he does not offer a compelling explanation why Apuleius would bother to "Plato- 
nize" his novel, other than that he happened to be a Platonist who was writing a novel. 
There is of course no a priori reason to suppose that Apuleius had an overarching Platonic 
theme in mind. I shall argue, however, that the role of curiositas in the Golden Ass 
suggests a Platonist interpretation that (1) should be fairly obvious to anyone who has read 
his Plato carefully, and (ii) seems to fit perfectly with what we know of Middle Platonism. 

11For example, Walsh (note 5 above) 21: "it may well be more useful to view 
Apuleius' novel through the Platonist spectacles of a Plutarch than to expose the corre- 
spondences with the dialogues of Plato himself. Clearly the approaches ought to be 
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and his Platonist interests are defined by the concerns of Middle Plato- 
nism, prominent among Which is a belief in the influence of daemones in 
the sublunary world. While Apuleius' interest in magic and demonology 
obviously pervades the Golden Ass and his other works, I believe that 
considering this interest alone is not sufficient to reveal the true Plato- 
nist underpinnings of the novel. 

I intend to straddle the two aforementioned approaches. I will not 
argue that any particular passage in the Golden Ass is derived from or 
reminiscent of any particular passage in Plato. I will, however, examine 
some Platonic images and metaphors for the soul which help to explain 
why the theme of curiositas would be of interest to someone with Plato- 
nist concerns. I will further appeal to Plutarch, in particular to his 
treatise De Iside et Osiride (DIO), to establish that it was part of Apu- 
leius' intellectual climate to interpret Isiac religion Platonically, again in 
such a way that curiositas becomes a theme of interest and importance 
to a Platonist. I hope to demonstrate that the Platonism of Apuleius' 
novel informs one of its most central themes, and is not limited merely 
to the incorporation of Platonic elements into a narrative that is other- 
wise decidedly un-Platonic.!? 

My procedure in the rest of this paper will fall into four sections. 
In section I, I discuss curiositas in the Golden Ass, primarily with 
respect to Lucius. I then turn in section II to examine briefly some ideas 
and images in Plato's Republic and Phaedrus, which help to explain the 
Platonic origin of the theme of meddlesomeness and its association with 
Typhon. In section III, I consider Plutarch’s Platonist interpretation of 
Isiac religion. Finally, I return in section IV to the Golden Ass and 


complementary, but Plutarch is the figure looming closer in the forefront of Apuleius’ 
mind." 

1?Tn this respect, this paper ought to be considered a partial response to Winkler 
(note 9 above) 124—25, who gives as his “ultimate assessment of the Golden Ass . . . that 
it is a philosophical comedy about religious knowledge" (124). He sees in Apuleius' 
"hermeneutic playfulness" a kind of limited skepticism and suggests lines of research 
which may ultimately show connections between the Golden Ass and Academic skepti- 
cism. My overall argument shall suggest that the philosophical background that is most 
important for understanding the Golden Ass is the more dogmatic brand of Platonism of 
the ist and 2nd centuries A.D., which relies greatly on interpreting and developing ideas 
found in such Platonic dialogues as the Republic, Phaedrus, Timaeus and Laws, often in 
response to Stoic, Epicurean oz Peripatetic views. It will become clear, I think, that the 
curiositas theme presents such glaringly obvious connections with dogmatic Platonism 
that this is prima facie the most promising place to look. 
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conclude briefly with some remarks on the proper place of a Platonist 
reading in the interpretation of the novel. 


Lucius' curiositas is portrayed as an ingrained and habitual aspect 
of his character, both before and after his transformation into an ass. P? 
After Fotis has offered herself to be punished for her role in the goat- 
skin incident— and along the way revealed the extent of her mistress’ 
magical powers— Lucius describes himself as, “incited by [his] familia- 
_ ris curiositas and longing to discover the hidden cause of the matter" 
(3.14.1). Nor is this the only time he characterizes his curiositas as 
familiaris. In Book 9, after his first day of work in the baker's mill, he is 
both horrified and excited at the sight of the slaves' hellish lot there: 


At ego, quamquam eximie fatigatus et refectione virium vehementer indi- 
guus et prorsus fame perditus, tamen familiari curiositate attonitus et 
satis anxius, postposito cibo, qui copiosus aderat, inoptabilis officinae 
disciplinam cum delectatione quadam arbitrabar. (9.12.59) 


But, although I was extremely weary and greatly needed to restore my 
strength and had been utterly devastated with hunger, nevertheless I was 
sufficiently anxious and excited by my familiaris curiositas that I ob- 
served with a certain delight the condition of the mill, without even touch- 
ing my food, which was in plentiful supply. 


Thus, in two very different circumstances—as man and ass, as forgiv- 
ing lover and overworked beast of burden— Lucius is capable of pre- 
cisely the same reaction. The use of the same adjective in both contexts 
indicates the consistent and integrated role Lucius' curiositas plays in 
his orientation toward the world. The fact that familiaris is the adjective 
so used has further significance, for it emphasizes the intimacy of the 
connection between Lucius' character and the quality of curiositas. 
Lucius is habitually curiosus: he carries this quality with him wherever 
he goes and under whatever guise—whether in the skin of a man or of 
an ass.14 


13 Lancel (note 4 above) 26-27. 
4 Winkler (note 9 above) 151 comments interestingly without making specific men- 
tion of Lucius’ curiositas: “The folk metaphysics of transformation tales requires that the 
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Indeed, the continuity between Lucius as ass and man which his 
curiositas provides serves even as a source of comfort to him when his 
luck takes a turn for the worse in the baker's mill. Reflecting on the sad 
condition of his companion horses and mules, he realizes that the harsh 
demands of the mill will soon take a similar toll on him, and he becomes 
morosely despondent: 


Nec ullam uspiam cruciabilis vitae solacium aderat, nisi quod ingenita 
mihi curiositate recreabar, dum praesentiam meam parvi facientes libere, 
quae volunt, omnes et agunt et loquuntur. (9.13.13—16) 


Nor was any consolation for my torturous life at hand, except that I was 
reborn because of my ingenita curiositas so long as everyone freely did 
and said what they wanted, caring not at all for my presence. 


It is not just that Lucius derives satisfaction from his newly untram- 
meled access to the supposedly hidden actions and words of others. 
The curiositas which was such a prominent feature of his character as a 
man also provides a point of contact with that previous life, during 
which, as he has just said (9.13.11), he enjoyed his share of good fortune. 
This point of contact is underscored by the adjective ingenita, “in- 
born,” which both emphasizes again how essential curiositas is to Lu- 
cius’ character and calls us back to the original Lucius. There is even a 
poignant note to this mention of his curiositas, for it provides his only 
solace in the present circumstances and is thereby responsible for a 
kind of rebirth: *recreabar" he says, when what he most desperately 
wants under the circumstances is a real recreation as a man.!> 
Psyche's curiositas is also modified by significant adjectives. In 
her case, though, it is not the ingrained and habitual nature of the 
curiositas that is emphasized, but rather its impetuosity and sacrile- 


person before and the animal after have a common core of identity. The same thinking ego 
is transferred to a new body, there to discover new physical sensations . . . but with 
memory, language, values and personality intact" (emphasis added). 

I5'The irony of Lucius’ comments about his ingenita curiositas in 9.13 has been 
strangely lost on commentators. Walsh (note 3 above) 77-78 ard Schlam (note 4 above) 
123 both note that Lucius' curiositas is here a source of consolation to him without 
mentioning the strong resonance that a word like recreabar is bound to have in this 
context. Winkler (note 9 above) 167 writes of "solacium and recreabar as defining the 
point of the comment," but even he does not say what point recreabar is defining. 


m~ 
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giousness.16 Cupid, when he finally allows her to see her sisters in the 
passage quoted earlier, makes a single proviso: that she not be per- 
suaded to look at him lest “because of sacrilega curiositas” she “de- 
prive herself of the height of fortune" (5.6.15—17). This is the first men- 
tion of Psyche's curiositas and at this point in the story it 1s still only 
potential. The adjective sacrilega serves then to set the tone for her 
subsequent actions. The misfortunes she ultimately endures for dis- 
regarding this warning are implicitly a kind of punishment for an act of 
impiety. Psyche similarly fails to obey the tower's instructions in Book 
6, when her mind is seized by temeraria curiositas and she opens the 
box containing Proserpina's divina formonsitas in hopes of procuring a 
little for herself. 

In order to appreciate these patterns in the usage of curiositas we 
need first of all an accurate idea of what it is supposed to mean. It is just 
here, however, that we encounter a stumbling block, for the word has 
almost no prior history in Latin, nor does "curiosity" carry the same 
connotations in English. To illustrate this latter point we may take two 
examples, from the first and last books of the Golden Ass, respectively. 

Curiosus first occurs early in Book 1, when Lucius implores Aris- 
tomenes to tell his story: 


Immo vero, inquam, impertite sermonis non quidem curiosum, sed qui 
velim scire vel cuncta vel certe plurima. (1.2.19 —20) 


Please, I said, share your conversation with one who is not curiosus, but 
who wishes to know everything or at least most things. 


16 Virtually everyone who has written on curiositas in Apuleius has noted that the 
striking parallelism between the stories of Psyche and Lucius centers on the fact that both 
endure their particular hardships because of curiositas: Mette (note 3 above) 231; Lab- 
hardt (note 1 above) 215; Lancel (note 4 above) 34; MacKay (note 4 above) 477-78; Schlam 
(note 4 above) 122; J. Tatum, “The tales in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses," TAPA 100 (1969) 
509; P. G. Walsh, The Roman Novel (Cambridge 1970) 190—93; Sandy (note 4 above) 180; 
Walsh (note 3 above) 76. 

Penwill (note 4 above) 50—59 has argued convincingly against the orthodoxy that 
the parallels between the stories of Psyche and Lucius “serve the function of turning the 
[Cupid and Psyche] episode into a restatement of the novel's main theme" (50—51). His 
argument turns on recognizing that the story of Cupid and Psyche is, if anything, an anti- 
Platonist allegory. The Voluptas to which Psyche gives birth is mortal (5.11.20—23). It 
therefore represents not the pleasure which the soul derives from contemplation of the 
form of Beauty, but rather the base pleasure which serves to enslave the soul to the body 
(cf. Phaedrus 250e). Penwill writes: “He who would seek salvation must, like Lucius in 
Book 11, break the tie between Psyche and Cupid: only then can he come to an under- 
standing of the truth" (59). 
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The strong irony of Lucius' claim that he is not curiosus makes it dif- 
ficult to tell how seriously we are supposed to take him. But read 
straightforwardly, his words here imply a contrast between curiositas 
and the plain desire to know many things. The form of his entreaty to 
these strangers he has met on the road is: “do x for me, because I 
am not y, but only z." For this entreaty to make sense, the qualities of 
y-ness and z—ness must not only be different, but v-ness must be recog- 
nizable as the more worthy of reproach. Otherwise, Lucius’ words 
provide no incentive to Aristomenes to "share his conversation." Thus, 
near the very beginning of the novel, we find a distinction between 
curiositas and the desire for knowledge which implies that curiositas is 
blameworthy in a way that mere curiosity is not.!? 

A contrast between curiositas and curiosity is also implied by 
Lucius' words in Book 11, when he explains to the scrupulosus lector 
why he cannot divulge the secrets of his initiation into the mysteries of 
Isis: 


Dicerem, si dicere liceret, cognosceres, si liceret audire. sed parem 
noxam contraherent et aures et linguae illae temerariae curiositatis. 
(11.23.20—22) 


I would tell if it were right to tell, and you would learn if it were right to 
hear. But [your] ears and [my] tongue would contract an equal punish- 
ment for that temeraria curiositas. 


17 These lines are not always read this way. Penwill (note 4 above) 67 translates: 
“Please share your story with one who is not just inquisitive, but desires to know either 
everything or at least most things" (emphasis added). If this translation is correct, then 
Lucius is saying in effect that he is extremely curiosus, and the contrast which I see in 
these lines is not really there. There are two objections to Penwill's translation. 

(i) The connotations of curiosus and curiositas in the Golden Ass are always pe- 
jorative. Though some commentators have seen im Lucius' comparison of himself to 
Odysseus (9.13) a hint at a good kind of curiositas (Schlam [note 4 above] 123; Walsh [note 
3 above] 78), it is a slender hint and is supported nowhere else in the work. It would 
therefore be ridiculous for Lucius to describe himself as extremely curiosus as an incen- 
tive to converse with him. This would amount to recommending himself as a busybody. 

(ii) Latin grammar preters the interpretation offered here. The "quidem . . . sed 
... locution is used to express a contrast between a pair of opposed terms, often with a 
concessive sense to the quidem side of the opposition. (See R. Kuehner-C. Stegman, 
Ausfuehrliche Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache, II.1, 5th ed. [Hannover 1976] 623— 
24.) Penwill’s translation, by his own reckoning, fails to preserve such a contrast, for he 
believes that Lucius' indiscriminate desire to know everything just is his curiositas (67— 
68). 
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The fact that Lucius and the scrupulosus lector would contract an equal 
punishment for curiositas suggests that they are both equally guilty of 
it. But this is difficult to understand if curiositas is mere curiosity, for in 
telling about the Isiac rites Lucius would not be satisfying his own 
desire to know, but rather ours, as readers of the novel. One could 
explain this discrepancy away, as does Griffiths, by saying that "the 
teller also is involved in the guilt of curiosity since he is attempting to 
satisfy it in another"!? This explanation begs the question at hand, 
however, for it assumes that curiositas and "curiosity" are near syn- 
onyms, an assumption which there is reason to question. But more 
importantly it also ignores what is surely Lucius' point here, namely, 
that he will not now succumb to the impulses of curiositas by impiously 
revealing the secrets of Isis, since he is no longer a curiosus.!? The 
question now is, how does the quality of curiositas differ from curiosity 
understood as the plain desire for knowledge? 

The answer to this question is to be derived, I believe, from Apu- 
leius' Platonist tradition. So far as I can tell, there is undisputed schol- 
arly agreement that curiositas is a coinage that attempts to capture in 
Latin the meaning of the Greek terms periergia and polupragmosune,?? 
which are themselves frequently treated as synonyms (e.g., Plutarch, 
De Curiositate, 516a, 519c). If there is even a rough equivalence be- 
tween the Greek and Latin terms, then two things are clear. First, "curi- 
osity" will not be adequate as a universal translation for curiositas, 
which ought to mean something closer to “meddlesomeness.” This 
point is supported by Latin etymology as well: the curios— root sug- 
gests being full of cares, i.e., too many or inappropriate cares.?! This 


18J. G. Griffiths, The Isis-Book (Metamorphoses, Book 11) (Leiden 1975) 294. 
19There is then an implied contrast between Lucius and Psyche which supports 
Penwill's thesis (see note 16 above). Psyche's curiositas was specifically said to be teme- 
raria when she looked into the box that was supposed to contain Proserpina's beauty 
(6.20.15), an act that is reasonably described as prying into and therefore meddling with 
divine secrets (cf. Schlam [note 4 above] 123). Lucius’ language here in Book 11 takes on 
the tone of an announcement that he will not succumb to the kind of temptation that 
proved too much for Psyche. This contrast between Lucius and Psyche is in line with a 
distinction observed by Lancel (note 4 above) between two kinds of curiositas in the 
Golden Ass, "curiositas des mirabilia" and "curiositas ubristique," the latter of which he 
describes as “un sentiment d'impatience qui conduit à des initiatives sacriléges accom- 
. plies suivant des techniques contraignantes, magiques pour tout dire" (31). 
20 Mette (note 3 above) 229; Labhardt (note 1 above) 206; Lancel (note 4 above) 26; 
Schlam (note 4 above) 121; Walsh (note 3 above) 75-76. 
?! Unlike curiositas, curiosus has an extensive history in Latin prior to Apuleius, 
and is not always used pejoratively, as one can tell from a glance at the entries in the 
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does not mean that curiositas cannot mean "curiosity" only that the 
Latin word has a different semantic range: curiosity is, in some of its 
manifestations, just one species of meddlesome behavior.?? Secondly, 
since Apuleius is an avowed Platonist, and polupragmosuné is a promi- 
nent metaphor in Plato’s moral psychology, a consideration of polu- 
pragmosuné in Plato should provide a promising first step to uncovering 
both the meaning of the Latin word as Apuleius uses it, and the Plato- 
nism of his novel. 


II 


In Book 4 of the Republic, Socrates describes justice in terms of 
the avoidance of polupragmosune: 


Kai pry ott ye TÒ tà atro xoávcew xal p zoAvnzoaynoveiv óvxau- 
ocóvn oti, xal TOUTO GAAWV TE MOAADV å&xnxóauev xal AdTOL zt0XX xu 
eiorxopev. (433a8—b1) 


We have heard from many others and have often said ourselves that jus- 
tice is doing one's cwn and not meddling. 


This is, in philosophical parlance, an other-regarding conception of 
justice, since whether one is just depends solely on one’s behavior vis— 
à—vis one's neighbors. This formulation is represented by Socrates as 
relatively common and therefore uncontroversial. He is not content 
with merely describing just behavior, however, and therefore goes on to 
apply this definition of justice to the psychic life of the individual. 
Later in Book 4, after the soul has been divided into rational, 
spirited and appetitive parts, Socrates is able to characterize justice as 
consisting in a certain relationship among these three parts of the soul: 


Oxford Latin Dictionary. The pejorative sense of curiosus seems to have come to the fore 
with the Stoic notion that intellectual curiosity should be directed toward realizing moral 
goodness (see Labhardt [note 1 above] 210—14; Joly [note 3 above] 35-38; Walsh [note 3 
above] 78-80). Christian wricers after Apuleius, most notably Augustine, took up the 
notion of sacrilega curiositas with a vengeance (see especially Walsh [note 3 above] 81— 
84). 

22'This realization makes it easy to explain what Lucius has in mind at 11.23.20 —22. 
Curiositas denotes meddlesome and inappropriate behavior, which comprehends both 
prying into things one is not supposed to learn and divulging information to those who 
ought not to learn it. 
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To 8€ ye GAnGEc, voioUtÓv wu Tv, óc Éovkev, f) Óuxatocóvr GAN ob megl 
trv £Ec xoà TOV abTOD, GAAG neol THY £vvóc, c GANOMs negl £avtÓv 
nal tà Eautot, un Edoavta taAAGTOLA MOattELW Exaotov év abta unde 
TMOAVILOAYLOVELV zxoóc GAANAG tà Ev TH WRT] yévn. ... (443c9—d3) 


Justice truly was some such thing, so it seems, though not with regard to 
doing one's own externally, but rather internally, concerning what is truly 
one's self and one's own; that is, one does not allow the parts of the soul 
each to do another's work, or to meddle with one another. 


Justice, and therefore polupragmosuné, has been given an entirely new 
reference. A man's justice is defined not by his behavior toward others, 
but by an ordering of the parts of his soul, according to which each one 
performs its and only its function. Polupragmosuné is now not merely 
the name for a certain kind of political behavior, but also, and primarily, 
for a condition of the soul, wherein at least one of the parts pre-empts 
the work of another part. This conception of justice, unlike the non- 
controversial principle from which it is derived, is no longer entirely 
other-regarding, for in order to see whether someone is just we must 
look to his soul and not only to the way he treats his fellow citizens. 
Nor, on the other hand, can we tell whether someone is unjust merely 
by observing his behavior, for injustice is properly a kind of psychic 
meddling, whereby the appetitive and spirited parts of the soul seize 
from the intellect its decision-making function. 

In Republic 9 Socrates puts this analysis to work to decide once 
and for all between the lives of justice and injustice. Here he constructs 
an image (eikoón) ofthe soul, which corresponds to the tripartite division 
of Book 4 in the following way: 


Part of Soul Part of Image 

Rational Man 

Spirited Lion 

Appetitive Multiform and many-headed beast 


The three parts of the image are attached so as to grow together (588d7), 
and then another eikón is placed around them, the image of a man, 


wote v uù óvvauévo ta Evtdc doav, GAAG tò ÉEoO uóvov 
EAVTOOV OOMVTL, £v Gov daivecBaL, AvOemnov. £988dil-eD) 


. So that to one who is unable to look within, but sees "only.thie outer, 
shell, it seems to be a single animal, a human being.  . d ct 
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Socrates uses this image in his final attack on the proponents of 
injustice.23 Within the soul of the unjust man, the true polupragmon, 
the lion and multiform beast are dominant. Socrates describes their 
domination in a manner that is both picturesque and rhetorically effec- 
tive: they starve and weaken the man, and are able to drag him wher- 
ever they choose to go (588e3—589a4). The unjust man therefore pre- 
sents the outward appearance of a human being, while inside, where it 
really counts, he is more a wild and uncivilized beast. Plato seems to 
intend a strong sense in which the unjust man really is less a man than a 
beast; he is literally subject to a mass of unruly and bestial appetites, 
which effectively subdue the only properly human part of his soul. 

Similar imagery occurs again in Phaedrus, though this time with a 
twist that provides an intriguing connection to Plutarch's interpretation 
of the Isis myth. Early in the dialogue, after reaching their locus amoe- 
nus outside the city, Phaedrus mentions to Socrates that he thinks this is 
supposed to be the place from which Boreas snatched Oreithuia. So- 
crates points out that the spot is actually “two or three stadia away," 
upon which Phaedrus asks whether he thinks the myth is true. Socrates 
responds that such considerations are not worth his time, and explains: 


OXON OV TAUTA GAN &uavróv, eive ti Orotov ðv tuyxavw 

Tud@@voc MoAVTAOXDTEOOV xal UGAAOV &uveOvuyuévov, eire TILEOMTEOOV 
TE XQ amAOvOTEQOV ov, Belas TIVOs xal &túpov LOLoas POEL uetéyov. 
(230a3-—6) 


I do not investigate these things, but look only to myself, to see whether I 
happen to be a beast more complex and filled with desires than Typhon, or 
whether I am a gentler and simpler animal, possessing in my nature a 
share of something divine and un-Typhonic. 


Poluplokoteron here has much the same associations as the adjectives 
poikilon (588c7) and pantodapon (588d5), which were used to describe 
the beast of Republic 9, while epitethumenon clearly recalls the Repub- 
lic's name for the appetitive part of the soul. The difference between the 
two images is that here Socrates compares his soul to Typhon rather 
than to the Republic's polymorphous monstrosity. Yet even this is not a 
great difference. In Hesiod's Theogony (821ff.) Tvphon is portrayed as 


23 See T. Irwin, Plato's Moral Theory (Oxford 1977) 243-48, for a discussion of this 
image and its adequacy as an answer to the challenge of Glaucon and Adeimantus in 
Republic 2. 
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quite variegated both in appearance and in the sounds he makes.”4 He is 
clearly a principle of violence and disorder. Plato is able to fill out this 
vague impression with the specific content of his moral psychology: 
Typhon represents that polupragmosune within the soul which defines 
injustice. Nor was the significance of Typhon in the writings of Plato 
lost on Plutarch. He makes full use of it in DIO, which bears directly on 
Apuleius' Platonism as it is manifested in the Golden Ass. 


III 


DIO provides a wealth of information about the forms of Egyptian 
myths and rituals which pertain to Isis and Osiris and their ongoing 
conflict with the evil Seth. But it is clear that Plutarch's primary con- 
cern is not to record information about Egyptian religion. The treatise is 
addressed to his friend Clea, an initiate of Isis, and 1s intended to dem- 
onstrate to her that the rites and mythology of Isiac religion have a 
significance that can be properly revealed only by the application of a 
critical and philosophical intelligence. 

Indeed, while Plutarch clearly believes that religious knowledge in 
general is acquired by means of a philosophical approach, it is also clear 
that he thinks such an approach has particular value in the case of Isiac 
religion. He makes this plain near the beginning of the treatise, in Chap- 
ter 2, when he characterizes Isis as “exceptionally wise and a philoso- 
pher” (351e) and the true Isiac as one who, regarding the rites of Isis, 
“investigates with reason and philosophizes concerning the truth in 
them" (3, 352c). This attitude toward the religion of Isis is a direct 
correlate of his belief that it reflects truths that are universally applica- 
ble and not just peculiar to Egypt (66, 377cd; 67, 377ef). Such an atti- 
tude among Greeks toward foreign religions can be traced back at least 
to Herodotus, but Plutarch differs substantially from Herodotus in that 
he has a sharply defined ideology as to the nature of the truths that 
religious practices and beliefs seek to express. This ideology is his own 
version of Platonism, a fact he announces explicitly when he writes, in 
Chapter 48, that, 


ta £móvra SnAwoet tod Adyou tv Aiyun- 
tiwv Beodoyiav UGALOTA taútn TH diAocodia ovvoixetovvtos. (371a) 


24Following M. L. West, Hesiod: Theogony (Oxford 1966) 252, I take Typhoeus 
and Typhon to be the same figure. There seems to be no controversy in doing this. 
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the rest of the treatise (logos) will elucidate the theology of the Egyptians 
by relating it especially to this [i.¢., Platonic] philosophy. 


Plutarch's Platonizing interpretation of the Isis myth starts from a 
dualistic view of the world, which he bases on his view of the Timaeus 
and Book 10 of the Laws. The presence of evil in the created world is to 
be explained by the existence of both good and evil world souls. The 
evil soul is necessary because if god were the cause of everything, then 
there ought to be no evil, whereas if he were the cause of nothing, there 
would be no good (45, 369a; cf. De Def. Or. 414f). The world, however, is 
manifestly both good and evil. Plato's Laws lends authority to this view, 
for at 896d the Athenian Stranger seems to posit at least two souls, one 
good and one evil, to explain the presence of good and evil in the 
world.?5 Plutarch introduces to this polarity a third intermediate nature, 
which has a natural affinity and longing for the good soul, but which 
may also be acted upon by the bad one (48, 371f). This third principle he 
identifies as Isis, and characterizes in terms which indicate he believes 
her to be the receptacle (hupodoche) of the Timaeus (49a, 51a): 


H yao "Ioíg éott uev tò vfjc dtoEws OfjAu xal Sextixdv &méons 
yevéogOc, xa0ó tAv xoi mavdexic UO tod IAGvovoc, tnd Ó& TOV 
MOAA@V LVOELM@VULOS xéxAnvat Ovx TO zàoacg UXO toU AÓyov voeztouévn 
uogdac Séyeo8ar xai tdéac. (53, 372e) 


For Isis is the female principle in nature and is receptive of all generation, 
and accordingly is called "nurse" and "all-receptive" by Plato, but "myr- 
iad-named" by the many, because in being transformed by reason, she 
receives all the forms and ideas. 


As the principle which is receptive of Forms, which are the proper 
objects of the intellect, Isis is associated with the good world—soul, 


25] say "seems to posit" because it is notoriously difficult to discern Plato's exact 
intention here, especially since the Timaeus has not explicitly prepared us for an evil 
world soul. J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists (London 1977) 203 writes: “Plato, as so often, 
leaves this disquieting development in philosophy hanging in the air, but what he let slip in 
this passage is enough for a man like Plutarch to build on." 

H. Cherniss, "The sources of evil according to Plato,” in Plato H, ed. G. Vlastos 
(Garden City, NY 1971) 244—58 has argued forcefully that Plato does not posit an evil 
world soul in Laws 10. For a recent discussion of some of these issues, see R. D. Mohr, 
“The sources of evil problem and the principle of motion doctrine in the Phaedrus and 
Laws 10," in The Platonic Cosmology (Leiden 1985) 158—70. 
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Osiris, and assists him in the perpetual conflict with Typhon, who is 
identified as the evil world—soul. 

Now, this interpretation is clearly an inaccurate representation of 
Plato. The receptacle of the Timaeus is supposed to serve as a neutral 
substrate for the generation of sensible entities. As such it is intermedi- 
ate between Forms and sensibles, not between good and evil souls, and 
therefore could not be a kind of soul, as Isis is supposed to be.?6 But 
whatever the defects of Plutarch's views as an interpretation of Plato, 
they comprise, as we shall see, the backdrop for some interesting con- 
nections to the Golden Ass. 

First consider the opposition between Osiris and Typhon. Plu- 
tarch identifies Osiris as nous in the soul, and characterizes the good 
order of the seasons and heavenly bodies, in near-neo--Platonic lan- 
guage, as an “emanation (aporrhoé) and manifest image" (49, 371ab) of 
Osiris. Typhon, however, is a principle of destruction in nature, and 


. TÄS puxe tò za8nvxóv xal titavindyv xai GAoyov xal ëUTANK- 
TOV, ... (49, 371b) 


. is the part of the in which is passionate, titanic, irrational and 
impulsive. 


As in Plato, Typhon represents those elements which are responsible 
for disorder in the soul, psychic polupragmosuné. Nor would it be 
unlikely that Plutarch has in mind the Phaedrus passage discussed ear- 
lier, for he actually quotes it verbatim elsewhere (Adv. Col. 1119b). This 
Platonic characterization of Typhon in DIO, when combined with the 
role Plutarch has assigned him in Isiac religion, introduces some new 
and important associations. 

Recall Plutarch's initial exhortation to Clea to pursue a rationalis- 
tic, one might even say "gnostic," approach to Isis. Typhon is there 
opposed to her as well, because he is “puffed up (tetuphomenos) with 
ignorance and deceit (anoia and apaté)” (2, 351f). Plutarch then de- 
scribes the genuine Isiac attendants as “those who carry in their souls, 


?6 Michael Frede has pointed out to me that it was natural for later Platonists, 
relying on Phaedrus and Laws, to suppose that the receptacle was ensouled, due to its 
shifting motions. Plutarch's interpretation of the source of evil in De Animae Procre- 
atione in Timaeo (1014e—1015f) bears this out, though he stops short of claiming that 
matter in itself is evil. He attributes evil rather to the matter's disorderly motions, to 
which god put a stop when he created the world (1015e). 
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as in a box, the sacred logos about the gods which is pure of all super- 
stition and meddlesomeness (periergia)" (3, 352b, following Griffiths’ 
translation). It would perhaps be a mistake to overemphasize this oc- 
currence of periergia, but neither should it be dismissed. Plutarch 
wrote a treatise on polupragmosuné, for which he unselfconsciously 
uses periergia as a synonym (516a, 519c). When he says in DIO that the 
logos of Isis is free of periergia, he no doubt means that one can only 
acquire knowledge of her when free of the interfering and unhealthy 
impulses which riddle the soul of the polupragmón.?? The idea that 
intellectual progress takes place only in the absence of strong and cum- 
bersome attachments to material desires is nowhere more prominent 
than in the writings of Plato's middle period. There is, therefore, a 
thoroughly Platonic cast to Plutarch's representation of the opposition 
between Isis and Typhon, which clearly acknowledges the power of 
psychic meddlesomeness to obstruct one's progress toward truth and 
the goddess. 

Of equal importance for present purposes is Typhon's special, 
though not exclusive, association with the ass.?8 Plutarch relates that at 
Coptos there are festivals which involve abusing men of ruddy complex- 
ion and tossing an ass off a cliff, “because Typhon was ruddy and asi- 
nine in form” (30, 362f). In Busiris and Lycopolis the salpinx is not 
played because of the similarity of its sound to the braying of an ass, 
and the ass is generally believed to be impure and “daemonic” (daemo- 
nikos) because of its similarity to Typhon (362f). 

This symbolism of the ass in Isiac religion helps first of all to 


?7It is a recurrent theme in Plutarch's De Curiositate that polupragmosuné is a 
state of the soul which hinders one’s progress toward knowledge and virtue. In his pro- 
grammatic remarks in Chapter 1 Plutarch describes it as one of the “diseased and harmful 
affections which provide winter and darkness to the soul" (515c). Later he points out that 
inappropriate interest in the affairs of others has the pernicious effect of drawing one 
away from the many fine pursuits of life (519£; cf. 522e). 

?81t is of course Seth, not Typhon, who was originally associated with the ass in 
Egyptian religion. But the identification of Typhon and Seth in Greek thought reaches 
back to Herodotus (2.144, 3.5), Aeschylus (Supplices 560) and Pherecydes of Syros (See 
W. Kranz, "Vorsokratisches I," Hermes 69 [1934] 114; J. G. Griffiths, "The flight of the 
gods before Typhon,” Hermes 88 [1960] 374 —76, and Plutarch's De Iside et Osiride [Uni- 
versity of Wales 1970] 259, 389~—90.). It must have been quite natural long before the time 
of Plutarch to use the name Typhon even when relating Egyptian myths. It is interesting 
too that the original Greek version of the Typhon myth seems to have been derived from 
earlier Asian origins. West (note 24 above) 379-80 lists features of the Typhonomachy in 
the Theogony that associate it with Near Eastern myths of succession. 
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explain Isis’ words to Lucius in Book 11 of the Golden Ass, when she 
appears in his dream and instructs him first to eat the roses her priest 
will be carrying in the following day's procession and then to “shed the 
skin of that vile (detestabilis) beast that has long been most hated to 
me" (11.5.6—7, following Griffiths’ translation).?? It is worth noting, too, 
that Plutarch also says the Egyptians generally believe the ass to be 
“daemonic,” for daemonikos is a particularly Greek epithet.3° Super- 
ficially, the daemonic quality of the ass is its association with Typhon. 
According to Plutarch, Isis, Osiris and Typhon were all three originally 
daemones, though Isis and Osiris have been elevated to the ranks of the 
gods because of their goodness (27, 361de; 30, 362e). Typhon, however, 
remains a daemon, hence the daemonic nature of animals associated 
with him. 

Yet this explains only why the ass is called *daemonic," and not at 
all what Plutarch or anyone else takes this adjective to mean. It would 
therefore be helpful to have an idea of what a daemon is conceived to be 
in Middle Platonist thought. Here we may take as an example Apuleius’ 
own characterization of the differences among human beings, daemo- 
nes, and gods in De Deo Socratis:?! 


Sunt enim inter nos ac deos ut loco regionis ita ingenio mentis intersiti, 
habentes communem cum superis immortalitatem, cum inferis passio- 
nem. nam proinde ut nos pati possunt omnia animorum placamenta vel 


??Griffiths (note 18 above) 162 lists evidence for the Sethian ass—association, 
among which is the depiction of Seth as an ass-headed man in the Greek magical papyri 
(K. Preisendanz, ed., Papyri Graecae Magicae, IL, 2nd ed. [Stuttgart 1974] Plate 2, illus. 
1D, which is reprinted in Tatum (note 7 above) 44. 

303, Hani, La Religion Egyptienne dans la Pensée de Plutarque (Paris 1976) 228-29 
points out that there is no Egyptian word that corresponds to the meaning of daemon and 
daemonikos in Greek, though he endorses a loose parallelism between the animistic 
tendencies of Egyptian religion and the role of daemones in Greek thought. 

31 According to J. Beaujeu, Apulée: opuscules philosophiques (Paris 1973), Apu- 
leius’ description of the characteristics of daemones is drawn from a “‘chatéchisme’ 
platonicienne" (228). It certainly owes much to an image employed by Xenocrates and 
related by Plutarch (De Defectu Oraculorum, 4\6cd [= R. Heinze, Xenocrates (Leipzig 
1892) frag. 23 166—68]), according to which the divine is like an equilateral, the daemonic 
an isosceles and the human a scalene triangle. 

Apuleius attributes the great variety of religious rites and practices to the fact that 
different daemones delight in different things depending on the disposition of their souls 
(De Deo Socratis 14). This is close to Xenocrates' ascription of unlucky days and festivals 
that involve unpleasantries (lamentations, beatings, foul language, etc.) to evil daemones 
(ap. Plutarch, DIO, 361b [= frag. 25 Heinze]; cf. Dillon [note 25 above] 318-19). 
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incitamenta. . . . quae propterea passiva non absurde, ut arbitror, nomi- 
navi, quod sunt iisdem, quibus nos, turbationibus mentis obnoxii. 
(De Deo Socratis 13) 


They are situated between us and the gods both in the location of their 
domain and in the nature of their souls, having in common with their 
superiors immortality, and with their inferiors the passions. For they are 
able, just as we are, to suffer everything that either soothes or incites the 
soul. .. . and so I have called them, not absurdly I think, “passive” be- 
cause they are vulnerable to the same perturbations of the soul as we. 


According to this description of the nature of daemones, the point of 
the epithet “daemonic” should be to emphasize susceptibility to the 
passions of the soul. Evil daemones, such as Typhon, are especially 
subject to and representative of those passions most tied to the body, 
and that most hinder the progress of the intellect. This idea seems to be 
behind the Pythagoreans' calling Typhon daemonikos (363a), and Plu- 
tarch's assertion in another treatise that "the irrational and disordered 
and violent element in us is not froin the gods (theion) but is rather 
daemonic” (De Esu Carnium, 996c). 

Now, it may seem strange that an unembodied soul such as a 
daemon should be representative of, or even subject to, affections nor- 
mally associated with a composite nature. Two things help to explain 
this feature of Middle Platonist demonology. First, Plato himself por- 
trayed all three parts of the soul existing in the afterlife, most explicitly 
in the Phaedrus myth of the charioteer (cf. Phaedo 81c8—d4).?? It would 
therefore have been unproblematic for a Platonist to think of an unem- 
bodied soul as having “physical” desires. Secondly, later Platonists 
actually conceived of daemones as material beings. Apparently reading 
Symposium 202e into Timaeus 39e—40a, the Pseudo—Platonic Epinomis 
posits a scale of living beings in the order earth, water, air, aether and 
fire (984b2-d2). The aetherial beings are daemones, and the aerial be- 
ings are very similar to them in nature, though they are called only the 
aerion genos (984d8—el1). These beings, unlike the gods, are subject to 
feelings of pleasure and pain (98524 —7), and it is natural to suppose that 
this passionate aspect of their nature is due at least in part to their 
materiality. Apuleius himself adopts the Epinomis’ arguments in De 
Deo Socratis (8—11) in order to establish the existence of daemones as 


32See W. K. C. Guthrie, "Plato's views on the nature of the soul,” in Recherches 
sur la Tradition Platonicienne (Vandeuvres-Genéve 1957) 3—19. 
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beings whose proper domain is the region between the moon and the 
stars and whose matter is aether.?? 

This very selective consideration of Plato and Middle Platonist 
thought makes it possible now to appreciate better the intellectual back- 
ground of Lucius’ metamorphoses in the Golden Ass. It is generally 
acknowledged that Apuleius was influenced as a Platonist by Plutarch, 
and the two references in the Golden Ass to Lucius’ ancestor of the 
same name (1.2.2, 2.3.3) almost compel one to think of the historical 
Plutarch.?* Given his Platonizing interpretation of the conflict between 
Isis and Typhon, and the appearance of Typhon in the writings of both 
Plato and Plutarch as a symbol of those excessive appetites which are 
responsible for psychic polupragmosuné and periergia, the connection 
between a Platonist reading of the Golden Ass and the theme of curi- 
ositas is close at hand. 


IV 


Lucius’ metamorphosis into an ass symbolizes his transformation 
into a Typhon figure. This transformation is both caused by and em- 
blematic of his curiositas, that quality of soul which is the cause.of 
meddlesome behavior and which itself consists in the meddlesome hin- 
drance of the rational faculty by one’s appetites and desires. Accord- 
ingly, what one scholar has said about the ass as a symbol for Lucius’ 
sexuality applies at least as well to his curiositas: “The metamorphosis 
changes his appearance, but it serves to objectify rather than alter his 
nature."?5 Read Platonically, the eikon of Republic 9 has, with an Isiac 
twist, been turned inside out: Lucius becomes outwardly what he had 
previously been only inwardly, a meddlesome ass. It is the intervention 
of Isis—worldly principle of rationality and order (cf. 11.5.1ff.) —that 
allows the man inside Lucius to come to the fore and rule over the 
whole person, just as in Platonic moral psychology only the just soul is 
ruled by the man within and not by a horde of bestial appetites. 

Now consider this interpretation of Lucius' metamorphoses in the 


3See L. Taran, Academica: Plato, Philip of Opus, and the Pseudo-Platonic Epi- 
nomis (Philadelphia 1975) 162 on the Epinomis' influence on Apuleius' demonology. 

34 Walsh (note 5 above) 22. 

35Schlam (note 5 above) 481. See too the remarks of Winkler quoted in note 14 
above. 
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light of Mithras' words to him in Book 11, after he has been turned back 
into a man: 


Nec tibi natales ac ne dignitas quidem, vel ipsa, qua flores, usquam doc- 
trina profuit, sed lubrico virentis aetatulae ad serviles delapsus voluptates 
curiositatis inprosperae sinistrum praemium reportasti. (11.15.3-7) 


Neither your lineage nor your dignity nor the education in which you 
abound did you any good, but down the slope of verdant youth did you 
slip into slavish pleasures and gather the sinister reward of your unlucky 
curiositas. | 


It is obviously important for the Platonist reading I am suggesting that 
Mithras here attributes Lucius' bad luck to his curiositas. But also 
intriguing is the connection implied by his words between "slavish plea- 
sures" and curiositas. This connection is both significant and not en- 
tirely obvious. Of 27 occurrences in the novel (excluding the name of 
Psyche's baby) the word voluptas refers 26 times to pleasures of the 
senses.?9 It often denotes sexual pleasure, as in the phrase voluptas 
veneria (1.8.2, 4.27.22; cf. 2.10.1, 17, 10.20.10), and frequently refers to 
the pleasure of some spectacular or beautiful sight, as in Socrates' 
voluptas gladitorii spectaculi (1.137 or Psyche's gazing on Cupid 
summa cum voluptate (5.2.9; cf. 4.13.6, 14.2). It may refer to the plea- 
sure which motivates greed, as in Myrmex's deliberation: illuc cruci- 
atus, hic voluptas (9.19.9). And we know from Book 2 that Lucius was 
susceptible to the lure of erotic pleasure, especially if it promised to 


?6'The one non-physical voluptas in the novel is in Book 11, where Lucius de- 
scribes the pleasure he derives from contemplating the statue of Isis: "Paucis dehinc 
ibidem commoratus diebus inexplicabili voluptate simulacri divini perfruabar, inremu- 
nerabili quippe beneficio pigneratus" (11.24.21—23). See Penwill (note 4 above) 52. 

?7]t is worth noting that Aristomenes’ narration of Socrates’ story in Book 1 bris- 
tles with references to curiositas, pleasure and transformation. First, Socrates attributes 
his misfortune to a detour he made to enjoy a gladitorial spectacle: “Me miserum, infit, 
qui dum voluptatem gladitorii spectaculi satis famigerabilis consector, in has aerumnas 
incidi" (1.7.10—12). Aristomenes then denounces Socrates for preferring the "voluptatem 
veneriam et scortum scorteum" (1.8.3) to his family. Socrates is alarmed by Aristomenes' 
strong language and relates to him a virtual litany of bestial transformations effected by 
Meroe (1.9.1-10). Later, when Meroe and Panthia catch up with them, Meroe announces 
that she will punish Aristomenes for his curiositas (which she associates with talkative- 
ness) “Faxo eum sero, immo statim, immo vero iam nunc, ut et praecedentis dicacitatis 
et instantis curiositas paeniteat" (1.12.1921; cf. 1.177). 
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satisfy his hair-fetish—to say nothing of his desire to dabble in magic. 
What, however, does pleasure—seeking in general have to do with curi- 
ositas? 

The answer implicit in Apuleius' Platonist tradition is that curi- 
ositas is really the daemonic, Typhonic or asinine condition of being 
under the control of one's appetites and the pleasures which motivate 
them. It is when the appetites predominate in the soul that one meddles, 
just as the appetites themselves meddle when they usurp from the intel- 
lect its role as decision-maker for the whole person. Accordingly, Lu- 
cius felt impelled to try his hand at magic, despite the knowledge that it 
would be dangerous and even impious to do so. So too Psyche could not 
resist sneaking a look at Cupid or Proserpina's beauty, though in each 
case she had been warned of the consequences of her actions. Under 
the sway of curiositas both Lucius and Psyche let rational considera- 
tions be overcome by the power of their sensual desires and pleasures, 
of their desires to do or know things they aren't supposed to do or know 
and which are somehow bad for them. They resemble Plato’s eikén of 
the unjust soul, whose human part is dominated and weakened by its 
two bestial parts. And what more “bestial” desire could there be than 
Lucius' long-standing wish to become a beast by means of magic? 

One commentator has recently referred to curiositas in the 
Golden Ass as “the key to the novel."?8$ Whether or not one should 
accord overwhelming authority to any single theme in this complex 
work, it seems without doubt that curiositas is one of the keys to the 
novel. If the case I have been making stands up, then this one key 
cannot be properly understood without considering Apuleius’ Platonist 
tradition. But it would certainly be a mistake to focus narrowly on 
Apuleius’ Platonism and impute an entirely moralistic intention to the 
novel as a whole. The curious and meddlesome young man who acci- 
dentally turns himself into an ass is, after all, the butt of a hilarious joke. 
Nor is Lucius the curiosus a demonstrably bad person; he has his own 
particular desires and is attracted by the pleasures which satisfy them. 
Sometimes they get the better of him and cause him to take unnecessary 
and dangerous risks. At least once, we know, he has a bit of bad luck, 
gets turned into an ass and can't turn himself back again. It seems to me 
that in this respect Lucius is actually typical of his fellow human beings, 
and that this is part of Apuleius' point. The Middle Platonist synthesis 


38 Walsh (note 3 above) 76. 
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of Platonic philosophy and Isiac religion offered Apuleius a handy ma- 
trix of meaning—laden symbols and themes. He made skillful use of this 
matrix to tell the story of a regular guy whose desire to become a beast 
one day got the better of him, with results that were both comic and 
disastrous.?? 


JOSEPH G. DeFiLIPPO 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


397 am most grateful to Christina Dufner, Michael Frede and Howard Jackson for 
their comments on earlier drafts of this paper, and to an audience at Duke University for a 
number of challenging criticisms. This paper is descended from one that was written for J. 
Arthur Hanson's Princeton seminar on Apuleius in the Spring of 1984; it is dedicated to 
his memory. 


WOMEN'S PUBLIC IMAGE 
IN ITALIAN HONORARY INSCRIPTIONS 


What are the virtues for which Roman women were most often 
praised? People familiar with Latin literature and funerary inscriptions 
would most likely answer with a list of virtues that pertain almost exclu- 
sively to women's private, domestic life, such as castitas, pietas, pudi- 
citia, and lanificium, to name only a few. For example, Lefkowitz's and 
Fant's chapter on the praise of Roman women! comprises twenty—one 
representative texts, eleven of which are epitaphs or eulogies, the re- 
maining ten being taken from the works of Plutarch, Valerius Maximus, 
Seneca, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, and Dio Cassius. Despite the differ- 
ent backgrounds of these aristocratic male writers and the families of 
the deceased women, all praise their female subjects for one or more of 
the following: chastity, marital fidelity, wifely and motherly devotion, 
dedication to housework.? In fact, the catalogue of domestic virtues had 
become so standard a feature in texts praising women that in his eulogy 
at his mother's funeral one man took the opportunity to remark (CIL 
6.10230 = ILS 8394) 


Quibus de causeis quom omnium bonarum feminarum simplex similis- 
que esse laudatio soleat, quod naturalia bona propria custodia servata 
varietates verborum non desiderent, satisque sit eadem omnes bona. fama 
digna fecisse, et quia adquirere novas laudes mulieri sit arduom, quom 
minoribus varietatibus vita iactetur, necessario communia esse colenda, 
ne quod amissum ex iustis praecepteis cetera turpet. " 


For these reasons praise for all good women is simple and similar, since 
their native goodness and the trust they have maintained do not require a 


1 M. R. Lefkowitz and M. B. Fant, Women's Life in Greece and Rome (Baltimore 
1982) 133-47. 

2Lattimore notes the same qualities in his study of women in Latin sepulchral 
inscriptions, Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs, Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature 28 (1942) 294—300. For the popularity of the epithets pius, and carus, and their 
compounds in women's epitaphs from Roman Spain and Roman Britain specifically, see 
L. A. Curchin, "Familial Epithets in the Epigraphy of Roman Spain," Cahiers des Etudes 
anciennes 14 (1982) 179—82; idem, "Familial Epithets in the Epigraphy of Roman Britain," 
Britannia 14 (1983) 255-56. 

3Translated by M. Lefkowitz (note 1 above) 136, no. 139. 
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diversity of words. Sufficient is the fact that they have all done the same 
good deeds with the fine reputation they deserve, and since it 1s hard to 
find new forms of praise for a woman, since their lives fluctuate with less 
diversity, by necessity we pay tribute to values they hold in common, so 
that nothing may be lost from fair precepts and harm what remains. 


In this man's opinion, the features that his mother had in common with 
all virtuous women included modestia, probitas, pudicitia, obsequium, 
lanificium, diligentia, and fides. 

Literary texts and epitaphs clearly indicate that among Roman 
writers and within families the domestically virtuous matron was the 
prevailing ideal of womanhood. What was Roman women's image, 
though, outside family and literary circles? In other words, what was 
Roman women's public image? One valuable source for determining 
public attitudes toward women is the body of inscriptions erected pub- 
licly by cities and civic organizations throughout the Roman empire in 
honor of aristocratic and influential women. These inscriptions often 
served as a base for a statue of the honoree and were displayed in town 
fora where the whole community could see them. When the dedicators 
of such monuments chose to enumerate the good deeds and virtues of 
their female honorees in the text of the inscription, did they adopt the 
standard vocabulary of praise from depictions of women in literature 
and sepulchral inscriptions, or did they recognize the women with other 
terms more appropriate for their public stature and achievement? 

This study addresses women's virtues in Italian honorary inscrip- 
tions of the first three centuries A.D. An analysis of these inscriptions 
reveals that Italian municipals created an image for aristocratic women 
in honorary inscriptions much different from that image found in liter- 
ary accounts and women's epitaphs. Instead of the devoted wife and 
mother, immortalized in numerous tombstone inscriptions, the image of 
the wealthy and publicly generous benefactress predominates in honor- 
ary inscriptions. This public image can be explained largely in terms of 
the Italians' growing concern for the upkeep of their municipalities as 
the number of able and willing benefactors decreased beginning in the 
second century.4 


4For the decline in number of munificent decurions in the Roman empire see R. 
MacMullen, Corruption and the Decline of Rome (New Haven 1988) 44—49; P. Garnsey, 
“The Decline of the Urban Aristocracy in the Empire,” ANRW 2.1 (1974) 230—52. Garn- 
sey 232—38 specifically demonstrates an early second century date for this decline. 
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As public monuments, honorary inscriptions performed two sepa- 
rate but related functions. First of all, by singling out deserving individ- 
uals for public admiration they ensured the gratitude of such people 
who then might be moved to make further benefactions in the commu- 
nity. In doing so, they also proclaimed which virtues, achievements, 
and gracious acts would earn others similar public recognition and 
prominence. In light of this second function, the part of the inscription 
explaining why the person is being so honored assumes great signifi- 
cance, for it allows the public some influence in encouraging specific, 
desired types of behavior in local dignitaries.$ 

What types of behavior then did honorary inscriptions encourage 
in women throughout the Roman empire? MacMullen and VanBremen 
have recently examined women's public image in Greek honorary in- 
scriptions.” According to both scholars, the language in honorary in- 
scriptions to patronesses from the Greek East does not differ much 


5See also J. Nicols, "Zur Verleihung öffentlicher Ehrungen in der römischen 
Welt," Chiron 9 (1979) 243: "Die Gemeinden verewigten individuelle und kollektive 
Leistungen, belohnten oder ermutigten ihre Wohltáter und versicherten sich des guten 
Willens der Mächtigen.” 

6 For discussion of honorary inscriptions being used to influence others’ behavior, 
see I. Kajanto, "Un'Analisi Filologico~Letteraria delle Iscrizioni Onorarie," Epigraphica 
33 (1971) 5-6. Note, however, that his example inscriptions date to the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D. Earlier evidence that the Romans perceived public honors as having the 
power to encourage specific behavior in others is in a lex collegi from Lanuvium dating to 
A.D. 136 (ILS 7212). Lines 21 and 22 of this document state that all magistrates of the 
collegium who have fulfilled their administrative duties faithfully will receive one and a 
half times the normal amount of food and wine at banquets, "ut et reliqui recte faciendo 
idem sperent." On the subject of these inscriptions' audience see W. V. Harris, "Literacy 
and Epigraphy" ZPE 52 (1983) 87—111. From an analysis of the Pompeiian graffiti Harris 
110 concludes that all members of Pompeii's curial class and some women in their families 
could read. Although he suggests that literacy levels in Pompeii were probably higher 
than those in other Italian cities, referring to literate Pompeiian artisans, tradesmen, and 
slaves, Harris' findings indicate that in other cities throughout Italy a majority of the 
curial class and at least a few of their female relatives, the very group to whom honorary 
inscriptions were addressed both as conmemoration and motivation, were able to read. 

?R. MacMullen, “Women in Public in the Roman Empire," Historia 29 (1980) 216; 
R. VanBremen, "Women and Wealth,” in Images of Women in Antiquity, ed. A. Cameron 
and À. Kuhrt (London 1983) 223—42. See also Lefkowitz, "Influential Women," in Images 
of Women in Antiquity 56—57. None of these scholars bases their observations on a 
thorough investigation of any clearly defined set of relevant inscriptions. VanBremen 225 
and Lefkowitz 57 refer only to the collection in H. W. Pleket, Epigraphica II: Texts on the 
Social History of the Greek World (Leiden 1969) 10—41, which includes both honorary and 
funerary examples. 
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from that found in women's epitaphs from the same region. VanBremen 
specifically points out the contrast between the prominent public role 
played by such women and the more traditional domestic virtues for 
which they are praised in public inscriptions. In her opinion, the pres- 
ence of two images, patroness and matron, in these inscriptions re- 
sulted from a blending of the public and private spheres of municipal 
life among the Greek upper classes of the Roman empire.? 

Honorary inscriptions to women in Italian municipalities follow a 
significantly different pattern. Unlike their Greek counterparts, Italian 
municipals did not conflate the image of patroness and matron. Not 
only did the Italians honor aristocratic women for their public munifi- 
cence, but they also praised them accordingly. The following inscription 
to a benefactress from Formiae in the late second century A.D. illus- 
trates this point (AE 1971.79): 


Cassiae Corneliae G(aii) f(iliae) Priscae, c(larissimae) f(eminae), Aufidi 
Frontonis co(n)s(ulis), pontificis, proco(n)s(ulis) Asiae, patroni col(oniae) 
uxori, sacerdoti Augustae et patriae, Formiani publice, pro splendore 
munificentiae eius. 


The citizens of Formiae publicly [give honor to] Cassia Cornelia Prisca, 
the daughter of Gaius, a woman of senatorial rank, the wife of Aufidius 
Fronto the consul, pontifex, proconsul of Asia, and patron of our colony, 
a priestess of the Augusta and of the fatherland, in return for the magnifi- 
cence of her generosity. 


Compare the following inscription honoring a wealthy priestess and 
magistrate from Lycia around A.D. 100 (Pleket 13): 


Aloveatav xai tv ovuvzoAsvtEU- 

[o]uévov oi ófjuov AGXXav Tewóoyov 

tlov Avove(uov, thv &avtiv rohel- 

[tL]v, yvvaixa Avovetuov tov "'Oáooov, 

teolacauévnv vv Xepaovóov xal 5 
[ye] yvuvaoiaoynxviav ðwpeáv, 

xe]ceumpévnv nevtåxic, 

[oó]boova xai dothv xal o.ao[v- 


3 VanBremen (note 7 above) 236. See also J. Panagopoulas, “Vocabulaire et men- 
talité dans les Moralia de Plutarque," Dialogues d'histoire ancienne 3 (1977) 197—235, 
who compares the language in Greek public decrees with that in Plutarch's Praecepta 
Coniugalia. 
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olov xai xàcav ÓvoxeopBepA[n?- 

ulévnv mavaoetov óóEav, 10 
xXlexoounxviav xal Tas vv 

[xoloyóvov aeetas toic iôi- 

oils TOV 1oósxov onoóstyua- 

[ou], &oevijs xoi ebvotag Evexev. 


The people of Arneae and vicinity, to Lalla daughter of Timarchus son 
of Diotimus, their fellow citizen, wife of Diotimus son of Vassus; priest- 
ess of the Emperor's cult and gymnasiarch out of her own resources, 
honored five times, chaste, cultivated, devoted to her husband and a 
model of all virtues, surpassing in every respect. She has glorified her 
ancestors' virtues with the example of her own character. [Erected] in 
recognition of her virtues and good will.? 


Lalla's wealth and generosity, which almost certainly motivated the 
people of Arneae to erect the inscription in the first place, are merely 
alluded to in the words dorean (1.6) and eunoias (1.14) only to be 
eclipsed by the catalogue of her personal and domestic virtues (11.8— 
14). Prisca, the benefactress from Formiae, on the other hand, receives 
no recognition for any domestic virtues; the inscription states simply 
that she is the wife of a consul, which reflects more on her social status 
and wealth than on her conjugal devotion. Her financial generosity, 
though, is emphasized in the fulsome phrase at the end of the inscrip- 
tion: pro splendore munificentiae eius. 

Prisca's inscription, which is representative of the majority of 
honorary inscriptions to aristocratic Italian women, presents no dis- 
parity between her economic and political influence, as manifested in 
the physical monument itself, and her virtue of munificentia. Instead of 
blending public and private, as do the Greeks in public inscriptions to 
their benefactresses, the Italians either ignore or minimize the impor- 
tance of a benefactress' domestic duties. In fact, the language applied 
to aristocratic Italian women in honorary inscriptions greatly resembles 
that in honorary inscriptions commemorating aristocratic Italian men. 
Although a woman praised publicly for traditional domestic qualities 
would probably be just as motivated to be generous toward her flat- 
terers as a woman praised for munificence explicitly, the Italians saw in 
honorary inscriptions more than just a means of publicizing the hon- 
oree's virtues. Honorary inscriptions also gave them a voice for their 


Translated by M. Lefkowitz (note 1 above) 157, no. 159. 
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own needs and desires. Thus, when undertaking the not inexpensive 
task of erecting a public monument to a benefactress the Italians made 
sure that their appreciation of the woman's financial generosity specifi- 
cally be carved onto the stone as much as an advertisement of their own 
financial goals as a commemoration of the woman. 

Only a few honorary inscriptions to women remain: I have col- 
lected all those from regions 1 through 8 of Italy!? that date between 
A.D. 1 and 300 in the major Latin epigraphical collections!! and have 
found only thirty-two.!? They represent only those examples from this 
area and time period which contain either an explanation for the honor 
or a description of some outstanding quality of the honoree. A compre- 
hensive treatment of all honorary inscriptions to women in the Roman 
empire is far beyond the scope of this article. I have limited my study to 
those relevant inscriptions from peninsular Italy of the first three centu- 
ries A.D. for two reasons: 1) since the scholarship concerning women in 
honorary inscriptions has thus far used evidence from the Eastern prov- 
inces only,!3 a study of Italian inscriptions contributes useful compara- 
tive material from an area of the Western empire; 2) the honorary in- 
scription does not seem to have developed as a regular feature of Italian 
municipal society until the mid first century, achieving its peak at the 
end of the second century.!4 

For the purposes of my discussion, I have divided the inscriptions 
into two groups, corresponding to Tables I and II below. Group I com- 
prises those examples which honor and praise women exclusively for 
their public benefactions or for those of their female relatives; here the 
honored women receive no traditionally female epithets or virtues, and 


loThese regions cover Italy, excluding Rome, south of the Po river. 

1 CIL (vols. 9—11, 14), AE (1888—1985), Notizie degli scavi (1884—1983), Ephemeris 
Epigraphica (vol. 8). I believe that these collections provide a reasonably complete cover- 
age of my chosen geographical area and time period; it is unlikely that any few additional 
items not addressed here would substantially alter my conclusions. 

12 See Tables I and II below. I have given each inscription its own number within the 
collection which I will use when referring to individual examples. 

i3See R. MacMullen and R. VanBremen (note 7 above). 

'4The earliest datable inscription in the collection dates to A.D. 79 (3) and the latest 
to A.D. 256 (19). A majority of the other datable examples falls between A.D. 140 and 200 
(2, 5, 13, 30). Although such evidence might indicate that female benefactors were most 
active in the late second century, the frequency of an áctivity cannot be determined from 
the frequency of its being recorded in inscriptions according to MacMullen, "The Epi- 
graphic Habit in the Roman Empire," AJP 103 id 243—46; idem, Corruption and 
Decline (note 4 above) 3—7. 
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any mention of their male relatives is secondary to the recognition given 
to their own accomplishments. Nineteen inscriptions, that is 59% of the 
total of thirty-two examples, belong to Group I. Group II consists of 
those examples which honor women for the benefactions of their male 
relatives, and/or which praise women with traditionally female epithets 
and virtues. I have subdivided the inscriptions in Group II into two 
smaller groups: those which also acknowledge women's own public 
generosity, and those which do not. Out of the thirteen inscriptions in 
Group II, six (18%) of the total of thirty-two praise women exclusively 
for their domestic virtue or for their male relatives’ generosity. The 
other seven inscriptions give as much, if not more, credit to women's 
public benefactions as they do to their domesticity or to their male 
relatives' munificence. 

Four words describe the women's financial benefactions in both 
Groups I and II: munificentia, liberalitas, beneficia, merita. Merita, by 
far the most popular, appears in fifteen examples, or 46% of the entire 
sample. All four terms occur in twenty-two, or 6996, of the total of 
thirty-two inscriptions.!? A comparison of the frequency of these terms 
in Italian women's inscriptions with their frequency in honorary in- 
scriptions to Italian men will illustrate the similar vocabulary used by 
the Italians to praise their male and female benefactors. Merita occurs 
in 3696 of Italian men's honorary inscriptions that specify why the 
honor is being given or describe the honoree in flattering terms. Out of 
this same group of inscriptions, 53% contain the terms merita, munifi- 
centia, liberalitas, ox beneficia.!6 Note, too, that in Group II five out of 
the ten inscriptions honoring women in connection with their male rela- 
tives describe the men's achievement with the term merita (20, 26, 27, 
28, 29). The Italians evidently did not hesitate to acknowledge women 
with the same terms that they did men. 

The words in Group II that depict the women in their more tradi- 
tional domestic roles include rarissima (24), pudicitia/pudicissima (25, 
30), and castitas (32). They account, though, for only four, or 12%, of 


15 For merita, see nos. 7—17, 26, 27, 28, and 31. For munificentia, liberalitas, and 
beneficia, see nos. 1-4, 30, and 32. 

16These percentages are based on an analysis of 326 honorary inscriptions erected 
to men in Italy between A.D. 1 and 300. For further discussion of terms for generosity and 
benefactions and their frequency in these inscriptions, see my Ph.D. dissertation, The 
Language of Praise in Honorary Inscriptions to Italian Municipals, A.D. 1-300 (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 1988) 29-53; 149.51. 
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the entire sample. Other epithets applied to a few of the women are 
dignissima (17), honorificentissima (30), and honestalhonestissima (23, 
24, 31). The first two, it will be shown, denote financial generosity and 
the last refers to a woman's position within the equestrian class or the 
municipal nobility. 


I. INSCRIPTIONS PRAISING THE PUBLIC BENEFACTIONS 
OF WOMEN ONLY 


Inscriptions 1 through 4 represent women who are praised gener- 
ally for their generosity; the terms used are munijica (1), munificentia 
(2, 3), and liberalitas (4). Tutia (4) is also recognized for her beneficia, 
which in this context refer to her financial gifts within the community. 
Although the term beneficia by itself is vague, signifying any number of 
helpful activities, in honorary inscriptions it is synonymous with libera- 
litas, the word with which it appears in Tutia's inscription, and largi- 
tio." Several honorary inscriptions to male benefactors within Italy 
also use the term beneficia together with munificentia! or specific de- 
scriptions of the honoree's expenditures. !? 

Honorary inscriptions to women, as well as men, will sometimes 
describe the honoree's specific financial benefactions, as do inscrip- 
tions 5 and 6. Agusia Priscilla (5) paid for the repair of a porticus and 
financed public entertainment, all in honor of her new religious appoint- 
ment. Marcia Aurelia Ceionia (6) financed the restoration of a town's 
local baths and distributed money to the populace at the dedication of 
her honorary monument. 

Inscriptions 7 through 17 praise women for their merita or the 
merita of a female relative. The term merita translates here as “finan- 
cial favors," although, like beneficium, meritum out of context can 
signify any type of favor from responsible behavior in public office, to 
giving valuable legal advice, to donating money. The contexts within 
which the term merita appears in Italian honorary inscriptions, how- 


17 For the terms beneficia and largitio in the same honorary inscriptions, see CIL 
10.5968. On the similarity between beneficium, liberalitas, and largitio in literature, see J. 
Hellegouarc'h, Le Vocabulaire latin des relations et des partis politiques sous la Ré- 
publique (Paris 1963) 168. Cicero, Verr. 2.3.94, for example, criticizes provincial governors 
for bribing Roman equestrians with favors and gifts, beneficiis et liberalitate. 

i8See CIL 10.5968; 11.4579; 11.5749; 11.5750. 

1? See CIL 9.1175; 10.5200. 
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ever, reveal that it had primarily financial connotations for the Roman 
readers of such inscriptions. Most Italians, both male and female, who 
are honored ob merita, receive additional praise either for their virtues 
of generosity, such as munificentia, liberalitas, and largitio,*° or for 
their expenditures on items such as public games, public building and 
restoration projects, maintenance of towns' grain supplies, the estab- 
lishment of private foundations, distributions of sportulae at the dedi- 
cation of the honorary monument, and, finally, assumption of the cost 
of the honorary monument.?! Illustrating these last three types of finan- 
cial generosity, Flavia Ammia (7), when honored by the collegium cen- 
tonariorum for her merita, paid for the cost of the monument and 
distributed twenty sesterces to each member of the collegium at the 
dedication ceremony. She then deposited 5000 sesterces in the organi- 
zation's treasury in order for them to use the interest subsequently to 
celebrate her birthday every year with a feast. Another reason for as- 
suming that the merita of women in honorary inscriptions refer to their 
financial gifts, of course, is that other forms of merita, namely political 
and legal favors, would largely have been off-limits to them. 

In addition to being honored for her merita, Varia Italia (17) re- 
ceives the epithet dignissima. This epithet is found most often in Italian 
honorary inscriptions in connection with high-ranking male patrons 
who have been financially generous to their communities.?2 Similar to 
her male counterparts, Varia, a priestess from Capena, very likely be- 
stowed financial favors upon the public. Certainly, her position as sacer- 
dos and cultrix in the local cults of Ceres and Venus indicates her social 
prestige and its attendant wealth. 

Two other inscriptions from Capena (18, 19) also honor priestesses 
of the local cult of Ceres. Both examples mention that caerimoniae, 


20 Merita and munificentia: CIL 11.5749; 14.3014; AE 1894.148. Merita, liberalitas, 
and largitio: CIL 11.6357. 

21 A few of the many examples of inscriptions mentioning merita in combination 
with public benefactions are: merita and public games, CIL 9.981, 9.2237; merita and 
public building and restoration projects, CIL 11.3258; 11.3938; merita and maintenance of 
a town's grain supply, CIL 11.5178; merita and private foundations, CIL 9.4691; 10.114; 
merita and the distribution of sportulae, CIL 9.981; 9.3838; merita and assumption of cost 
of the honorary monument, CIL 11.3258; 11.3938. 

22 See, for example, CIL 10.5200, a patron who restores a town’s public baths, and 
CIL 11.7556, an honorary quinquennalis who donates to the public a silver and bronze 
statue. For some examples of patroni dignissimi who distribute cash at the dedications of 
their honorary monuments, see CIL 10.451 and 10.3759. 
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sacred rites, were performed in conjunction with the woman's assump- 
tion of her religious office (honos). These caerimoniae were most likely 
financed out of the women's own resources in honor of their new reli- 
gious post.?? Compare Agusia Priscilla (5), who followed the example of 
former priestesses (exemplo inlustrium feminar(um)) by making bene- 
factions in honor of her recent appointment (ob sacerdotium). Note, 
too, that Iulia Paulina, the priestess in inscription 19, later provided a 
feast and distributed sportulae to the local senate and municipals in her 
capacity as a sacerdos Veneris, an act which underscores her wealth 
and largesse. The evidence in inscriptions 5, 17, 18, and 19 concerning 
Italian priestesses illustrates a very important connection between a 
woman's financial resources, as opposed to her purely social or politi- 
cal connections,?^ and her capacity to hold religious posts. 


II. INSCRIPTIONS HONORING WOMEN 
FOR THE LARGESSE OF MALE RELATIVES 
AND/OR FOR TRADITIONAL FEMALE QUALITIES 


A. Without Recognition of Any Public Benefactions 
from the Honoree 


Inscriptions 20 through 22 honor women merely for their fathers' 
accomplishments. The fathers of Magia Severina (20) and Iulia Lucilia 
(21) have been financially generous within their respective communi- 
ties. Although the praise "in honorem . . . patris eius" in Flavia Kara 
Gentia's inscription (22) describes only the public distinction of her 


23 Tor other examples of women who act generously in their capacity as public 
priestesses, see: CIL 2.1471, an honorary inscription to a sacerdos from Astigi who 
finances circenses in honor of her new religious office (ob honorem sacerdotalem); CIL 
2.1278, an honorary inscription to a sacerdos from Salpensa who dedicates a statue made 
from 100 pounds of silver to Fortuna Aug(usti?) upon her new religious appointment (ob 
honorem sacerdoti); Pleket 18, an honorary decree to a priestess of the imperial cult in 
Aphrodisias who supplied oil for local athletes, among other benefactions; Pleket 25, an 
honorary decree to a priestess of Demeter in Syros who celebrates religious rites out of 
her own resources both as a local magistrate and priestess. For discussion of benefactions 
made by new religious appointees, both male and female, in Roman Spain, see L. A. 
Curchin, "Personal Wealth in Roman Spain," Historia 32 (1983) 236. 

24Cf. MacMullen (note 7 above) 209: “To be chosen priestess brought one before 
the public eye very sharply . . . election was connected with great wealth, wide business 
associations, a husband an office-holder, and forebears the same." 
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father, he probably earned such distinction, at least in part, through his 
wealth and munificence. 

Mammia Aufidia Titecia Maria (23) and Gavia Fabia Rufina (24), 
in addition to being honored for the sake of their male relatives, receive 
their own epithets. Mammia's inscription (23) refers to her as an ho- 
nesta puella first before mentioning her father's benignitas. Gavia's 
inscription (24) recognizes her as an honestissima matrona and a raris- 
sima femina, as well as the uxor filia, and soror of three politically 
active and wealthy men. The epithet rarissima appears frequently in 
women's epitaphs, and is often associated with other traditionally femi- 
nine virtues, such as castitas.” 

The epithet honesta (23) and its superlative honestissima (24), on 
the other hand, most likely do not pertain to these women's domestic 
virtue. In North African inscriptions honesta/honestissima denotes a 
woman's social rank as the wife of an equestrian or a municipal nota- 
ble.26 The same meaning probably pertains here, for both Mammia's 
(23) and Gavia's (24) inscription state that they are married to eques- 
trians and that Gavia's brother, too, is of equestrian rank. Amelia Cres- 
centia (31), another femina honestissima, is also married to an eques- 
trian. The epithet is not even used of women exclusively. Several 
inscriptions, again from North Africa, describe equestrian men as being 
honestae memoriae viri.” Honesta and honestissima, therefore, refer 
here to these women's public prominence as the wives of important 
men rather than to their private virtue as matrons. 

Inscription 25 honors Iunia Gratilla for her pudicitia, a virtue 
commonly associated with women. The inscription goes on, however, 
.to describe how her husband and sons refurbished the town's schola in 
her name. 

A noteworthy pattern emerges from the first six inscriptions in this 
second group (20-25), namely that the relationship between these 
women and their male relatives is significant only in terms of the men's 


25See, for example, CIL 9.1893, an epitaph to a woman rarae castitatis. Tacitus, 
Agricola 4.2, too, describes Agricola's mother, Iulia Procilla, as a woman rarae castitatis. 
For discussion of rara/rarissima in women's epitaphs, see Lattimore (note 2 above) 296. 

26See Z. Benzina-ben-Abdallah and L. Ladjimi-Sebai, “Egregiae memoriae 
filia? A propos d'une inscription inédite d'Haidra (Tunisie)," Antiquités africaines 1l 
(1977) 164. Among their examples are CIL 8.16159 and 8.23205. 

27See H.-G. Pflaum, “Titulature et Rang Social sous le haut-empire," in Re- 
cherches sur les structures sociales dans l'antiquité classique (Paris 1970) 183. Among 
Pflaum's examples are CIL 8.9050 and 8.15455. 
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financial favors. None of these inscriptions, in other words, commemo- 
rates a woman solely for her role as sister, daughter, wife, or mother. 


B. With Recognition of Generosity of Honoree or a Female Relative 


Although the last seven examples from Group II praise women for 
traditionally female virtues or recognize the benefactions of their male 
relatives, each inscription states explicitly that the woman's own gener- 
osity or that of a female relative has also earned the public honor. Annia 
Rufina (26), for example, receives praise for the merita of her grand- 
father and her mother. Rutilia Paulina (27) shares the spotlight with her 
father for their merita, as does Abeiena Balbina (23) with her husband. 
Inscription 29 honors Severina Afra both for the merita of her husband 
and for her own beneficia. 

Although inscription 30 applies to Aurelia Calligenia the typically 
feminine epithet pudicissima, it also describes her as honorificentis- 
sima and praises her for her and her husband's munificentia. The end of 
the inscription records that Aurelia alone, or perhaps together with her 
husband, distributed 4 sesterces to each member of the collegium 
fabrum, the organization which erected the monument. The epithet 
honorificentissima in this example, as well as in other inscriptions, is 
practically synonymous with other terms for financial generosity.?8 An- 
other honorary inscription from Italy (CIL 9.1685), for example, to a 
male patron, who built a temple to Canopus at his own expense, de- 
scribes the honoree as a largissimus and honorificentissimus vir. The 
collegium erecting the inscription also states that it is “memor liberali- 
tas (sic) et honorificentiae eius." 

Similar to Aurelia Calligenia (30), Aurelia Crescentia (31) is called 
pudicissima, yet she is honored ob merita. The language in inscriptions 
30 and 31 differentiate between these women's personal qualities, which 
appear only in the form of epithets, and their financial generosity which 
earns them the actual honor. Although these women may have been 
pudicissimae at home, they have won the public's admiration ob munifi- 
centiam (30) or ob merita (31). Only the final example, inscription 32 
from the senate of Hispellum, states that Licinia Victorina has been 
honored “ob singularem eius castitatem et erga se munificentiam." 


28Cf. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v., v. 6, part 3, col. 2937, 11.3—4. 
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Note, however, the text's specification that her castitas was hers alone 
(eius), yet her munificentia was displayed publicly (erga se). In all three 
of these last inscriptions (30—32) the woman's public and private behav- 
ior are kept separate; each honoree's private domestic virtue is ac- 
knowledged, but always within the parameters of her own person, 
whereas those qualities which bring her public recognition concern pre- 
cisely her financial interactions with the public. We do not see here any 
blending of public and private. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The overwhelming emphasis on wealth and munificence in the 
language of these inscriptions reveals the material motives behind the 
use of honorary inscriptions by municipal organizations in Italy. These 
motives become especially clear when one compares the vocabulary in 
these inscriptions with that found in Latin epitaphs to women. The | 
adjective pia and the noun pietas, standard terms in women's sepul- 
chral inscriptions,?? appear nowhere in these honorary inscriptions. 
Only one woman is praised for castitas (32), another traditionally fe- 
male quality. Pudicitia makes just one appearance (25), and its superla- 
tive adjective pudicissima occurs only twice (30, 31). Merita, the most 
frequently used term of praise in these inscriptions, is quite uncommon 
in women's epitaphs.?9 

The epitaph speaks well of the dead only; therefore, what it 
chooses to extol in the character of the deceased has little effect other 
than the perpetuation of a good memory. Epitaphs, as Lattimore states, 
represent “. . . not precise reminiscence, but the elaboration and adap- 
tation of an ideal"?! An honorary inscription, although it too speaks 
well of its subject and even idealizes it at times, most often addresses 
living individuals who, it is understood, will henceforth come under 
public scrutiny: are they continuing to live up to their reputations or 
not? Jt is noteworthy, then, that the qualities of women which these 
Italian inscriptions present as praiseworthy consist primarily of gen- 


29See Lattimore (note 2 above) 296. 

30Most often epitaphs will use the participle merens in phrases bach as bene me- 
renti (c.g., CIL 10.572; 10.573), which means something entirely different from the noun 
merita, a term denoting financial benefactions specifically. 

31 Lattimore (note 2 above) 299, 
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erous acts on behalf of one's community, not virtuous conduct within 
the home. Indeed, female honorees are praised with a similar vocabu- 
lary (merita, munificentia, liberalitas, beneficia, honestissima, hono- 
rificentissima, dignissima) for the same types of public benefactions as 
male honorees. If honorary inscriptions in Italy were used to publicize 
the moral virtues of honorees for their own sake, then they would have 
praised women more often for traditional female virtues. The aim of 
honorary inscriptions, however, was to encourage women to contribute 
to the public welfare with their financial resources. Italian municipali- 
ties certainly did not consider a woman's domestic virtues unimportant; 
they simply left it to a woman's private circle of family and friends to 
praise her conduct in private life. 

The Italians’ encouragement of financial generosity in wealthy 
women through the use of honorary inscriptions indicates their aware- 
ness that fewer and fewer men in the curial class were able to bestow 
financial gifts upon their respective communities. During the second 
and third centuries A.D., the very period to which all but one (3) of the 
datable inscriptions in the sample belong, Italian municipals came to 
depend increasingly on the prosperity and largesse of a few individuals, 
whose voluntary expenditures often provided communities with all 
their physical comforts, such as public works construction and repair 
and public games—comforts which also insured social stability. Munici- 
palities of the Roman empire seldom used public money for public 
works and entertainment. In her discussion of Spanish municipalities 
Nicola Mackie points out that what public money was raised through 
public land rents, local taxes, summae honorariae, or other means went 
toward public administrative expenses, such as salaries for secretarial 
and menial positions, and toward the maintenance of public slaves.?? 
Most often public works projects and public entertainments took the 
form of munera patrimoniorum, duties required cf private individuals, 
but to be paid for at their own expense.?? Such munera could be quite 
burdensome to both a person's time and resources, and might even 
compel certain individuals to take rather drastic measures to avoid 


2 Nicola Mackie, Local Administration in Roman Spain, A.D. 14—212, British Ar- 
chaeological Reports, International Series 172 (Oxford 1983) 118. 

33 Dig. 50.4.18. See also Abbott and Johnson, Municipal Administration in the 
Roman Empire (Princeton 1926) 94—99, 
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them.?^ Sections 5 and 6 of Book 50 of the Digesta are, in fact, devoted 
to discussions of releases, exemptions, and immunities from civic mu- 
nera. These passages indicate that municipal munera, as well as hono- 
res, had become so oppressive that local councilors had to be com- 
pelled to fulfill such duties.?5 

Considering the well-known difficulties that Italian cities experi- 
enced in achieving adequate revenues for civic munera, we can appreci- 
ate the gratitude felt toward those individuals who undertook expensive 
public projects voluntarily, that is free from the constraints of a munus. 
Nor should it surprise us that women received as much of the gratitude 
as men. Indeed, as the number of public benefactors dwindled, wealthy 
women assumed a significant amount of influence. This influence is 
perhaps best attested in the language of their honorary inscriptions. 
The traditional ideology surrounding women in ancient Roman society, 
crystallized in the formulaic language of funerary inscriptions, creeps 
into the vocabulary of only a handful of the inscriptions in this study. 
Instead, the language in these Italian benefactresses' inscriptions 
places them alongside male benefactors. The financial stature of such 
women insured that they, like their male counterparts, received not only 
the honor of a public monument but also the praise befitting their dig- 
nitas.?6 


ELIZABETH P. FoRBIS 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


34 Even joining the military did not weaken a community's claim on an individual: 
Ulpian, Dig. 50.4.3. See also E. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World (Ithaca 1977) 
180. 

35 See, for example, Dig. 50.1.18, Septimius Severus’ distinction between unwilling 
(inviti) and willing (volentes) office-holders: Dig. 50.1.21 pref.; 50.2.6.4; 50.2.7.3; 50.1.2 
pref., all addressing the nomination of sons of decurions to magistracies and/or liturgies 
against their father's wishes. Although these passages date to the Severan period, Garn- 
sey (note 4 above) 232-38 demonstrates that the onus of civic munera made its impact on 
decurions as early as the first half of the second century. See also Garnsey, “Honorarium 
Decurionatus," Historia 20 (1971) 309-25. 

36] wish to thank the Louisiana State University Council on Research for pro- 
viding me with the funds to work at the University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill during 
the Summer of 1989. I am also grateful to George Houston and Dennis Kehoe for their 
comments on earlier drafts and their encouragement. I would also like to thank the 
article's referee whose suggestions have clarified several points in my discussion. 
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No. Name and Rank 


1. 


Sextia 


Cassia 
Cornelia 
Prisca, S, P 


. Claudia Iusta, 


V[.....Jiva, P 
Faustina, P 
Amullia 
Primigenia, 
Satria Pietas, 
Claudia 
Ptolemais, 
Terentia 
Athenais 


Tutia 


. Agusia 


Priscilla, P 
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Dedicator and Date 


Colonia Iulia 
(Cumae) 


Formiae, c. 199. 


dendrophores 
of Regium 
Iulium, 79 


Cora 


Gabii, 140 


Table I. 
Inscriptions Praising Benefactions of Women Only?? 


Vocabulary of Praise Citation 
quod ea munifica CIL 10.3703 
coloniam fuit 

pro splendore AE 1971.79 
munificentiae eius 

ob munificentiam CIL 10.7 
earum 

ob beneficia et CIL 10.6529 


lib(eralitatem) eius 


quod post inpensas CIL 14.2804 
exemplo inlustrium 
feminar(um) factas ob 
sacerdotium, etiam 

opus portic(us) Spei 
vetustate vexatum 

pecunia sua refecturam 

se promiserit populo, 

cum pro salute principis 
Antonini Aug(usti) Pii 

. . . liberorumque eius 
eximio ludorum spectaculo 
edito religioni veste 
donata 


37] use the following abbreviations to indicate the woman's social rank, if known: 
S = senatorial, E = equestrian, P = priestess. For those inscriptions dedicated by 
decree of the local senate, by the populace, or the senate in combination with any sector 
of the populace, I have simply given the town name as the dedicator. All dates are A.D. 
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Table I — Continued 
Inscriptions Praising Benefactions of Women Only 


io, Name and Rank Dedicator and Date 


6. 


y 


10. 


Marcia Aurelia Anagnia 
Ceionia, E?8 


Flavia Ammia collegium 
centonariorum 
of Ameria 

. Julia Aquinum 

Pelagia, E 

Saenia Fabrateria 

Balbilla, P 

Camurena Tuficum 

Celerina, P 


Vocabulary of Praise 


ob dedicationem 
thermarum quas post 
multum temporis ad 
pristinam faciem 
suis sumptibus 
restauraverunt . .. 

o (sic) cuius 
dedicationim (sic) 
dedit decurionibus 
(denarios) V, sivir(is) 
(sic) (denarios) II, 
popul(o) (denarios) 
sing(ulos) et epulum 
sufficiens omnib(us) 


ob merita eius, quo 
honore contenta, 
sumptum omnem remisit, 
et ob dedic(ationem) 
ded(it) singulis 
(sestertios) XX n(ummos) 
et hoc amplius arkae 
eorum intul(it) 
(sestertium) V m(ilia) 
nummum) ut die natalis 
sui V i(dus) Mai(as) ex 
usuris eius summae 
epulantes dividerent 


ob eius merita 


ob merita eius 


ob merita eius 


509 


Citation 


CIL 10.5918 


CIL 11.4391 


CIL 10.5395 


CIL 10.5656 


CIL 11.5711 ` 


38 Marcia's inscription states that she is a femina stolata, a phrase which B. Holt- 
heide, "Matrona Stolata—Femina Stolata," ZPE 38 (1980) 127-31 interprets as a sign of a 


woman's equestrian rank. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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. Name and Rank 


Avidia 
Tertullia, P 


Claudia Hedones 


Laberia 
Hostilia 
Crispina, S 


Bruttia 


Arrenia 
Felicissima 


Bruttia [..] 
Iusta 


Varia 
Italia, P 
Flavia 
Ammia, P 


Iulia 
Paulina, P 
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Dedicator and Date 


Ordo 
Vivirales of 
Sentinum 


Cultores 
Herculis 
of Omero, 
c. 100 


Mulieres of Trebula 
Mutuesca, 139-180 


collegium 


cannophorum 
of Herdonia 


collegium 
iuvenum 


of Herdonia 


Seviri 
Augustales 
of Fanum 
Fortunae, 
2nd c. 


Capena 
c. 250 


Capena 


Capena 
256 


Table I— Continued 
Inscriptions Praising Benefactions of Women Only 


Vocabulary of Praise 


ob merita eius 


ob merita 


ob merita 


ob merita eius 


ob merita eius 


ob mer(ita) Cf, . .] 
Iustae m[atris] eius 


dignissimae, ob 
merita eius 


ob honorem 
caerimoniorurm: 
honestissime 
praebitorum 


ob honorem sacerdo- 
talem honestissimis 
caerimoniis praebitum 
. . . et postea sacerdoti 
Veneris bis, epulum 

et sportulas 
decur(ionibus) et 
muncipibus praebuit 


Citation 


CIL 11.5752 


Not. Sc. 1885 
p. 167 


AE 1964.106 


AE 1967.94 


AE 1967.95 


AE 1983.373 


AE 1954.166 


CIL 11.3933 


AE 1954.165 


Áo. 


"0. 


pup 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


21. 


28. 
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Table II. 
Inscriptions Honoring Women for the Generosity of Male Relatives 
and/or for Traditional Female Qualities 


Name and Rank Dedicator and Date 


Vocabulary of Praise Citation 


A. Without Recognition of Any Public Benefactions from the Honoree 


Magia Severina Sipontum 
. Iulia Lucilia Ocriculum 

Flavia Kara Anagnia 

Gentia, P 

Mammia Aufidia Corfinium 

Titecia Maria, E 

Gavia Fabia Puteoli 

Rufina, E 

Iunia Gratilla Atina 


ob merita . . . patris CIL 9.698 


eius 


cuius pater thermas CIL 11.4090 
Ocricolanis a solo 
extructas sua pecunia 


donavit 


in honorem . . . patris CIL 10.5924 


elus 


honestae puellae . . . CIL 9.3180 


ob benignitatem patris 


honestissim(ae) CIL 10.1785 
matron(ae) et 

rarissim(ae) femin(ae) 
...Uxori...filae... 


sorori... 


ob pudicitiam [uniae CIL 10.5069 
Gratillae Atinates... 

scholam dederunt, quam 

Iunius Syriarches cum 

filis exornavit 


dedicavitque 


B. With Recognition of Generosity of Honoree or a Female Relative 


Annia Rufina Canusium 


Rutilia Paulina Seviri Augustales 


of Corfinium 


Abeiena Balbina Pisaurum 


P 


ob merita avi... CIL 9.330 
et... matris eius 
ob merita patris CIL 9.3182 


et ipsius 


ob merita eorum CIL 11.6354 


29, 


30. 


31. 


32. 
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Inscriptions Honoring Women for the Generosity of Male Relatives 


. Name and Rank 


Severina Afra 


Aurelia 
Calligenia, E 


Aurelia 
Crescentia, E 


Licinia 
Victorina, S 
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Table II— Continued 


and/or for Traditional Female Qualities 


Dedicator and Date 


Vicus 
Martis 
Tudertium 


collegium fabrum 
of Ariminum 
169 


Trebula 
Mutuesca 


Hispellum 


Vocabulary of Praise 


ob merita mariti 
eius... ob eximia 
beneficia eius erga 
se merenti 


pudicissimae 
honorificentis- 


simaeq(ue) feminae . 


* + 


ob munificentiam in se 


[ab ultrisq(ue) 
conlatam . . . cuius 
dedicat(ione) 
sing(ulis) d(e)d(it?) 


(sestertios) n(ummos) 


II 


honestissim[e] et 


pudicissime femine . .. 


ob merita 


ob singularem eius 
castitatem et erga 
se munificentiam 


Citation 


CIL 11.475 


CIL 11.405 


CIL 9.4894 


CIL 11.527 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FORE/FUTURUM UT 
FROM OVID TO FESTUS: 
A STUDY IN SEMANTIC CHANGE 
AND ITS BASIS IN DISCOURSE SITUATION 


1. Introduction. In two previous studies! I provided the first systematic 
treatment of the syntax, meaning, and discourse functions of the so— 
called periphrasis of the Latin future infinitive, fore/futurum (esse) 
ut(i),? from its first attestations in Plautus and Terence through Livy. I 
showed that, contrary to prevalent opinion, the construction, at least in 
its free instances (i.e., with verbs which have FAP's and supines), is not 
merely a periphrasis for the FAI or FPI. In fact I established over a 
score of constraints which differentiate it from the FI. After Livy the 
construction undergoes substantial changes. Before the construction 
disappears, the constraints on fore ut are gradually eroded, and it 
begins to merge semantically and pragmatically with the FI. These 
changes have never before been documented. I will do so here and 
indicate, where recoverable, the sorts of textual or discourse situations 
which promote them. I will also show that, in terms of historical seman- 
tics, the construction follows a gradual but coherent path of evolution, 
which is even, to a certain extent, predictable from theoretical consid- 
erations. 

I trace these developments through the second century B.c. The 
construction is attested in the following authors: Ovid, Vitruvius, 
Seneca the Elder, Valerius Maximus, Cornelius Celsus, Seneca the 


!L, D. Stephens, "The Latin Construction fore/futurum (esse) ut(i): Syntactic, 
Semantic, Pragmatic, and Diachronic Considerations,” AJP 110 (1989) 505—627 and “On 
the Model Semantics of the Latin Construction fore/futurum (esse) ut(i)," Indogermani- 
sche Forschungen 96 (1991). 

2Henceforward, I use fore ut to indicate all of the possibilities of the formula in the 
text, unless it would be confusing to do so given the presence of futurum in an example 
under discussion. In fact the relative frequency of futurum increases considerably at the 
expense of fore after Livy. I will employ the following abbreviations: FAI — future active 
infinitive, FPI = future passive infinitive (supine + iri), FI = future infinitive, either 
active or passive, FAP = future active participle, GV = governing verb. It 1s sometimes 
necessary to distinguish the cases in which the use of fore ut is unavoidable, if futurity is 
to be marked, because the verb in question lacks a FAI or FPI, from cases in which one or 
the other FI was available. The former cases will be referred to as “necessary,” the latter 
as “free.” 
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Younger, Petronius, Columela, Pliny the Elder, the Institutio of Quin- 
tilian, the major and minor declamations attributed to Quintilian, Fron- 
tinus, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, Suetonius, Florus, and Festus. I have 
relied primarily on the list prepared by Sjóstrand,? but have checked 
and supplemented this material. Sjóstrand missed a few cases, for ex- 
ample Petronius 78.3, which contains no departure from earlier usage, 
and Celsus 5.28.1D, which does (see section 3.15). In this material there 
are some 93 instances of fore ut or its finite counterpart. A rather larger 
number of subjunctive verbs are embedded under the construction, 
whether as at Quint. Inst. 3.8.17, with triple, asyndetic repetition of ut, 
or, in 15 cases, with co-ordinated verb phrases. (Such co-ordination 
attains its highest relative frequency in Tacitus and Suetonius; on the 
semantics see section 3.3.) Thus the material provides quite a substan- 
tial data base in which to detect innovations, particularly as they may be 
tested against the extensive material available for the earlier period 
from Plautus to Livy (cf., e.g., section 3.18). 

This study is concerned with later changes in the fundamental 
semantic values and discourse functions characteristic of fore ut in the 
period from Plautus to Livy, but, as a prefatory observation, it is worth 
noting that the construction is affected by other, independent changes 
in Latin syntax. One of these is its appearance after non dubito, where, 
according to classical usage, quin and not the accusative and infinitive 
is expected. The A. c. I. dependent on non dubito is first attested at 
Lucr. 5.249. Its usage with non dubito develops through a stage in 
which it is generally restricted to a word order preceding non dubito,’ a 
serialization effect paralleled by, inter alia, the sequence of tenses used 
with the historical present in certain authors. This word order restric- 
tion has ceased to operate by the time fore/futurum ut is first observed 
with non dubito at Plin., ep. 6.21.7 


neque enim dubito futurum ut non deponas . . . 


Another development that overtakes fore ut 1s the replacement of ut 
(. . .) non by ne, first attested at Val. Max. 1.1.8 


5 Nils Sjöstrand, De futuri infinitivi usu latinorum quaestiones duae (Lund 1892). 

4See Cyril Bailey, Titi Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex (Oxford 1947) vol. 
3. 1358 ad loc. 

5 A, Szantyr, Lateinische Syntax und Stilistik (Munich 1965) 357. 
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futurum enim, si quid prodigii in ea accidisset, ne dignosceretur, utri rem 
divinam fieri oporteret; ... 


and 6.4.3 
continuo enim rex affirmavit fore ne amplius de se Ptolemaeus queretur. 


It is well known that the ultimate source of ne for ut (. . .) non is 
provided by discourse situations in which jussive or optative force is 
salient even when a consecutive reading is not excluded, as in one of the 
earliest instances at Plaut., Poen. 1252 


ne indigna indignis di darent, id ego evenisset vellem; . . . 


where it is probably not chance that the ne clause precedes evenisset 
and is potentially analyzable as paratactic. The proximate source for 
fore ne is probably to be sought in the use of ne with other verbs that 
introduce happenings rather than doings in which the control of an 
agent is salient (see section 2 on these concepts). Examples would be 
accidere, e.g., ("in einem Sonderfall"9) at Cic., div. 2.21 


potest . . . accidere ne fiat... 
and evenire, e.g., Val. Max. 7.4.4 
quo evenit ne... sciret... 


As far as the decline of the construction after the middle of the second 
century A.D. is concerned, spot checks reveal that it certainly does not 
occur in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses (probably after 160 A.D.), nor Histo- 
ria Augusta (Probus 24.2 is merely a consecutive clause dependent on 
tantae . . . claritudinis [interestingly, in the context of a false prophecy 
by haruspices: cf. section 3.11), nor the Vulgate (although its finite 
counterpart futurum est ut does, e.g., I Sam. 2:36, Matt. 2:13, Luke 
9:44). A search for the construction in inscriptions remains to be done. 
The changes affecting fore ut documented below are neither isolated 
nor peculiar to this construction. Rather, they are part of the larger 
pattern of evolution of the Latin future tense system in general and, in 


$Szantyr (note 5 above) 642. 
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particular, are in some ways converse complements to changes in the 
future periphrastic (FAP + forms of sum). Limitations of space, how- 
ever, require that I postpone treatment of this question to a future study. 


2. The synchronic state of fore ut through Livy. I review here the more 
important constraints on fore ut established in my earlier studies. As 
there, the constraints are given here in topical order. Constraints 1—5 are 
primarily syntactic in their formulation, and 6-11 semantic and prag- 
matic,” and relate to the semantic parameters of [control] and [inten- 
tion]. A predication has the feature value [-- control] if it expresses a 
situation in which “one of the entities involved has the power to deter- 
mine whether or not that situation will obtain."* In particular [+ con- 
trol] predications have agents. The feature [intention] cross—classifies 
[+ control] predications and refers to whether the situation is or is not 
intended by the agent. In particular [+intention] situations exclude 
such qualifiers as invitus (of the agent), imprudenter casu, fortuito, etc. 
Documentation of these constraints will be found in my 1989 article. 
Constraints 12-20 concern epistemic and deontic modality. Epistemic 
modality concerns notions such as certainty, probability possibility, 
etc., as opposed to factuality. Deontic modality covers notions such as 
behavioral (as opposed to logical) necessity, obligation, permission, etc. 
Documentation of constraints 12—20 will be found in my 1991 article. Of 
course, the syntactic constraints have semantic and pragmatic motiva- 
tions. 

All of the constraints derive from the basic value of the construc- 
tion, which is to portray future situations as happenings rather than 
doings. When the construction is used with verbs which normally ex- 
press actions, the agents' control over and/or intention to perform the 
action is either obviated in the discourse context, de-emphasized, or 
otherwise not salient. This function, of course, is suggested by the 
construction's literal translation, “that it will be (so) that.” The effect of 
this basic function can be seen most immediately in constraint 5 on 
prolepsis and constraint 9 on the expression of realization, below. Pro- 
leptic agents do not occur with fore ut, because prolepsis is a promi- 
nence device which would emphasize the prototypical characteristics 


7“Pragmatics can be usefully defined as the study of how utterances have mean- 
ings in situations," G. N. Leach (Principles of Pragmatics [London 1983] x). 
8S. C. Dik, Functional Grammar? (Dordrecht 1981) 32-33. 
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of an agent such as control and intention and would, therefore, be 
incompatible with a construction that indicates happenings rather than 
doings. Similarly, if the realization or non—realization of the predication 
embedded under fore ut is commented on, it is formulated in terms of 
an impersonal construction, e.g., id quod evenit, since use of a nor- 
mally agentival construction would contradict the portrayal of the situa- 
tion in question as a happening. Reference to the future quite generally 
involves modal notions such as possibility, probability, necessity, cer- 
tainty, confidence, doubt, etc., rather than pure indication of a future 
temporal relation, so that it is not surprising that there should be a 
modal component to the meaning of fore ut as well. Since expressions 
of certainty, by their very nature, de-emphasize notions of control and 
intention and tend to portray agents of actions rather as participants in 
events, there is a clear affinity between fore ut and epistemic modal 
qualifications such as 'certainly' and 'surely,' as reflected in constraints 
12-14. Similarly, the same de-emphasis of agentival control and inten- 
tion creates an affinity between fore ut and the compulsive (as opposed 
to the morally obligative) type of deontic modality, as reflected in con- 
straints 19 and 20. Furthermore, the simple presence of an element 
etymologically meaning “.. . it will be..." could readily have been 
interpreted as an explicit expression of the "neustic"? or "I-say-so''!9 
component of utterance meaning specifically indicating a positive quali- 
fication of the principal subject's commitment to the likelihood of the 
" embedded predication. Such an interpretation leads not only to a modal 
value in general, but to the specifically subjective epistemic modality 
reflected in constraints 15 and 16. 


1. Word order. The GV and fore always precede ut, which always pre- 
cedes the verb embedded under it; the GV and fore may occur in 
either order relative to each other. 

2. No constituent embedded under fore ut may be a relative pronoun, 
whether in prolepsis or not, whether coniunctio relativa or subor- 
dinating relative. 

3. fore ut is not co-ordinated by simple conjunctions, such as et, atque, 
—que, sed, with the FI, unless the verb embedded under it lacks a FI 
or supine; i.e., only necessary instances of fore ut may be co-ordi- 
nated with the FI. 


?R. M. Hare, "Meaning and Speech Acts," Practical Inference (London 1971) 74 — 
93. 
10John Lyons, Semantics (Cambridge 1977) vol. 2. 798—809. 
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4. Simple negation such that non or neque has scope directly over fore 
or futurum (esse) does not occur. 

5. The agent of the predication embedded under fore ut, whether ex- 
pressed as nominative subject or ab plus ablative, never occurs in 
prolepsis. Other constituents, however, particularly temporal ad- 
juncts may be proleptic. 

6. As compared to the FI, verba dicendi, in contrast to verba sentiendi 
ac cogitandi, are avoided as GV's of fore ut. 

7. As compared to the FI, the subject of the main verb and the subject of 
the verb embedded under fore ut rarely refer to the same person or 
entity. 

8. Adjuncts of psychological manner, such as aequo animo, libenter 
studiose, gravius (with ferre) are not admitted in predications embed- 
ded under fore ut. 

9. If the later realization or non-realization of the future situation ex- 
pressed by fore ut is explicitly commented on, it is always so done by 
an impersonal construction lacking an overt agent. In other words, 
the realization of a predication embedded under fore ut is always 
presented as a happening rather than as a doing under the control of 
an agent. 

10. fore ut is never used to express an action under the control of and 
intended by the subject of the GV, unless tt is part of a request or 
other directive illocutionary act. 

11. As compared to the FI, fore ut occurs far more frequently in three 
types of discourse situations: 1) polite expressions, including direc- 
tive speech acts; 2) portrayal of past instances of foresight, predic- 
tion, or prophecy which have proved valid; 3) assertions of certainty 
or conviction and assurances given to an addressee to induce him to 
some course of action. 


The following constraints relate to modal semantics (epistemic mean- 
ings such as ‘surely,’ ‘certainly’ and deontic meanings such as compul- 
sion and obligation): 


12. The free instances of fore ut are never combined with clauses which 
serve to weaken or make more cautious the epistemic commitment of 
the principal subject to the probability of the predication embedded 
under it. Letting WEC stand for a clause of weakened epistemic com- 
mitment, and o for the predication embedded under fore ut, we may 
represent constraint 12 as 

*[WEC + GV fore ut 4], 
where * means ‘does not occur/is not well formed. 
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13. fore ut does not combine with non—harmonic, epistemic adverbs, 
such as fortasse, which suggest doubt about or improbability of the 
predication embedded under it. 

14. fore ut does not combine with harmonic, epistemic verbs, such as 
certe, profecto, nempe, etc., expressing certainty or a high degree of 
commitment to the embedded predication. Letting E Adv stand for 
any epistemic modal adverb, constraints 13 and 14 may be repre- 
sented as 

*[E Adv + GV fore ut 9]. 

15. fore ut is never governed by a modal adjective such as probabile, 
manifestum, or certum. Letting E Adj G stand for any governing 
phrase consisting of such an adjective, constraint 15 may be repre- 
sented as 

*[E Adj G fore ut 4]. 

16. The (free) instances of fore ut are subjective rather than objective in 
their epistemic modal value; i.e., they express a (positive) qualifica- 
tion of the principal subject's commitment to the probability of the 
occurrence of the situation referred to by his utterance or thought, 
more like English adverbs such as surely, certainly, etc., than like 
phrases such as it is certain.!! 

17. When forms of posse are embedded under fore ut, they never have 
epistemic meaning (e.g., ‘it is possible/practicable’) but always refer 
to dynamic modality (e.g., 'can/is able"). In other words they refer to 
the ability or capacity of agents to act in a certain way rather than to 
the possibility of certain situations occurring. 

18. fore ut is not governed by any form of scire. 

19. fore ut may independently express deontic modality, but its deontic 
meaning is restricted to the sense of compulsion arising from some 
outside force or lack of alternative; fore ut does not express such 
deontic notions as moral or legal obligation. Constraint 19 may be 
represented as 

[-+deontic]: (fore ut $) > [+ compulsive]: (fore ut 4). 


!! According to J. Lyons (note 10 above) 799, *it seems clear that the main differ- 
ence between subjectively and objectively modalized utterances is that the latter, but not 
the former, contain an unqualified, or categorical, I-say-so component. The speaker is 
committed by the utterance of an objectively modalized utterance to the factuality of the 
information he is giving to the addressee: he is performing an act of telling . . . objective 
modalization differs from subjective modalization, the very essence of which is to express 
the speaker's reservations about giving or qualified, or categorical, "I-say-so" to the 
factuality of the proposition embedded in his utterance. Subjectively modalized state- 
ments . . . are statements of opinion, or hearsay, or tentative inference, rather than state- 
ments of fact; and they are reported as such." Cf. also E. C. Traugott, “On the Rise of 
Epistemic Meanings in English: An Example of Subjectification in Semantic Change," 
Language 65 (1989) 31—35. 
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20. Accordingly, the gerund/gerundive, debere, necesse est, oportet, and 
other verb phrases expressing deontic modality are not embedded 
under fore ut. Letting DVP stand for a deontically modalized verb 
phrase, constraint 20 may be represented as 

*[fore ut  (DVP)]. 


3. Erosion of the constraints on fore ut after Livy. In this section I 
proceed seriatim through the violations of the constraints listed above 
as they begin to occur after Livy. 


3.1. Word order. fore is never found following ut. The only violation of 
the constraint that the GV must precede ut and the embedded verb 
occurs at Ovid, her 16.279—80: 


1. hoc mihi—nam repeto—fore ut a caeleste sagitta 
figar, erat verax vaticinata soror. 


This violation is best regarded as arising from metrical requirements of 
the elegiac couplet, rather than as a change which has become accept- 
able in the literary register during the half-generation or so separating 
the births of Livy and Ovid: it is never found in prose. 

It is interesting to note that the discourse situation of the violation 
in example 1 remains that of the characteristic type 2, prophecy proved 
valid; cf. the immediately preceding verses 277-78. In fact, aside from 
this violation, Ovid observes all the syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic 
constraints on fore ut in force before Livy. 


3.2. Relativization. This constraint is never violated. The preservation 
of this constraint is fairly readily explained. The relativization of any 
constituent of the predication embedded under fore ut would produce a 
species of relative Verschrdnkung as in 


2. aberat omnis dolor, qui si adesset nec molliter ferret; . . . 
(Cic., fin. 2.64) 


Relative Verschrdnkung, however, like coniunctio relativa, declines in 
frequency in later Latin. 


3.3. Non-harmonic co-ordination. This constraint is violated only at 
Suetonius 2.97: 
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3. sub idem tempus ictu fulminis ex inscriptione statuae eius prima nomi- 
nis littera effluxit; responsum est, centum solos dies posthac victurum, 
quem numerum C littera notaret, futurumque ut inter deos referre- 
tur... 


The constraint against non—harmonic conjunction arises from the se- 
mantic and pragmatic differences between fore ut and the FI: simple 
co—ordination is, in general, used for the connection of semantically 
more similar and pragmatically more closely parallel items, so that sim- 
ply co-ordinated predications are less likely to differ in those features 
that would motivate switching between fore ut and the FI. Accordingly, 
in 4 we can observe Livy changing from fore ut to the FI in predications 
linked by temporal inde, when the subject of the second becomes the 
same as that of the principal subject and the action referred to is under 
the control of and intended by the principal subject: 


4. sperantes fore ut Romani equites abeuntium novissimum agmen aggre- 
derentur; inde . . . se, qui equitatu et levi armatura plus possent, con- 
versuros aciem. (Livy 42.57.11) 


Thus, unnecessary non-harmonic co-ordination of fore ut with the FI 
is evidence for the effacement of the differences between fore ut and the 
FI. The violation in 3, however, is basically syntactic and does not 
involve the motivating differences in terms of the semantic parameters 
of [control] and [intention] of the principal subject. victurum is not 
under Augustus' control, and he is the patient of the passive verb refer- 
retur, not its controlling agent. Even so, it is probably not chance that 
fore ut is not found co—ordinated with the FI until after the appearance 
of considerable evidence for the semantic and pragmatic merger of fore 
ut with the FI, as represented by the effacements of constraints 4, 6, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, and 18 (see the respective subsections). 


3.4. Negation. This constraint is violated at Valerius Maximus 4.1.12: 


5. idem filios suos monuit ut funebri eius lecto humeros subicerent, atque 
huic exequiarum illum honorem vocis adiecit, non fore ut postea id 
officium ab illis maiori viro praestari posset. 
[Quint.] decl. maior 4.19: 


6. mathematicus hoc non futurum dixit ut. vellem, sed ut occiderem . . . 
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is not a violation, since the scope of non is over dixit, not futurum: “he 
did not say X, but Y." 

The constraint against direct negation of fore is related to the 

difference between subjective and objective modality and is exactly 
parallel to the constraint against direct negation of the modal verbs 
debere and oportet in their epistemic meanings of 'surely, certainly' 
(but not in their deontic meanings of 'ought, should'). This more gen- 
eral constraint derives from the subjective nature of the epistemic mo- 
dality expressed by these forms. '? In contrast, the objective epistemic 
modal necesse est may be directly negated. Similar constraints on the 
negation of subjective epistemic modal expressions can be found in 
other languages. For example, in English, the modal adverbs certainly, 
surely, probably, possibly, etc., cannot be directly negated, whereas the 
objective modal phrases of the corresponding adjectives plus forms of 
to be may be so negated. Thus violation of constraint 4 indicates that 
fore ut is losing its primarily subjective character. 
3.5. There is no violation of the constraint against prolepsis of the 
agent of the predication embedded under fore ut. The preservation of 
constraint 5 is not surprising, since prolepsis in general declines in the 
literary register, except for archaizing authors. (It remains frequent, of 
course, in registers closer to vulgar Latin, as in Chiron.) The general 
decline in prolepsis of all types of constituents of predications embed- 
ded under fore ut is striking. In the material from Plautus to Livy, 
obligatory constituents, such as the semantic patient of the embedded 
verb sometimes occur in prolepsis, e.g., 


7. ea comitia puto fore ut ducantur. (Cic., Att. 90.7) 


Prolepsis of obligatory constituents does not occur in the material from 
Ovid to Festus (but prolepsis of a patient constituent is found in the 
Vulgate at Luke 9:44). Whereas in the earlier period approximately half 
of optional adverbial, prepositional, and nominal constituents having 
the semantic functions of means, manner, cause, result, attendant cir- 
cumstance, and the like occur in prolepsis, none are so found in the 
later material, except for ita (twice) and sic (once). (certe at Festus 
464.1—32 will be discussed at 3.14 below.) Temporal adjuncts, such as 


12Cf. A. M. Bolkestein, Problems in the Description of Modal Verbs (Assen 1980) 
72~73, 100—101, 116, 130—31. i 
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tarde, protinus, brevi, etc., are the only semantic type which remains 
more or less admissible in prolepsis, but the proportion of temporal 
adjuncts in prolepsis declines significantly to about 21% from 55% in the 
earlier material. 


3.6. verba dicendi as GV's. Verb phrases of saying, writing, predicting 
(i.e., verba dicendi in the wide sense), as opposed to verb phrases of 
thinking, believing, knowing, certainty, hoping, etc., (i.e., verba sen- 
tiendi ac cogitandi in the wide sense) as phrases governing fore ut 
increase in frequency after Livy. In the later period the overall odds for 
verba dicendi (5596 to 4596) increase two and a third times over the odds 
from Plautus to Livy (3496 to 6690), a statistically significant difference. 
In the earlier period, verba dicendi are more frequent governing neces- 
sary or passive instances of fore ut than governing the free, active in- 
stances. Proportionally, the greatest increase in frequency in the later 
period occurs in just the class of free, active instances. The restricted 
occurrence of verba dicendi, particularly with the free, active instances 
of fore ut, in the earlier period is in part a consequence of constraint 10: 
if available, the FAI is used instead of fore ut when a person asserts that. 
he will intentionally perform an action which is under his control; The 
increase in frequency of the use of fore ut after verba dicendi indicates 
its spread to contexts which are likely to undermine constraint 10. 


3.7. Co-reference of principal and embedded subjects. Among the free 

active instances of fore ut dependent on GV's with personal subjects, 

. the rate of coreferentiality between the principal and embedded sub- 
jects does not change significantly. 


3.8. Adjuncts of psychological manner. Optional constituents of this 
semantic class continue to be excluded from predications embedded 
under fore ut. The relative proportions of the class of temporal ad- 
juncts, on the one hand, and the more open class of manner adjuncts, 
means, cause, result, etc., on the other remain basically unchanged: 
respectively 54.55% and 45.45% from Ovid to Festus and 46.15% and 
53.85% from Plautus to Livy. The one important development in regard 
to adjuncts is the appearance of the epistemic modal adverb certe at 
Festus 150.25L, which will be discussed at section 3.14. 


3.9. Realization of the embedded predication. This constraint against 
the expression of the realization of a predication embedded under fore 
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ut as an action under the control of the agent of the embedded predica- 
tion cannot be directly tested, since explicit authorial comments on the 
realization of the predications in question do nct occur in the material 
from Ovid to Festus. It is, however, encroached upon in the reverse 
situation, in which a completed [+ control] action is characterized as 
having been predicted. In the material from Plautus to Livy, this reverse 
situation always requires the FAI, not fore ut, e.g., i 


8. cum illi ipsi venissent quos ego iam multis ac summis viris ad me id 
temporis venturos esse praedixeram. (Cic., Catil. 1.10.5) 


Tacitus, however, uses fore ut to describe the prediction of the murder 
of Agrippina after the event. 


9. hunc sui finem multos ante annos crediderat Agrippina contempserat- 
que. nam consulenti super Nerone responderunt Chaldaei fore ut im- 
peraret matremque occideret; . . . (Tac., ann. 14.9) 


Example 9, nevertheless, is not a full violation, since, in its textual 
situation, the completed action is not described by a personal [+ con- 
trol] verb, but referred to by the noun phrase kunc finem. 


3.10. Actions intended and controlled by the principal subject. To- 
gether with constraint 9, the constraint against using fore ut to express 
an action under the control of and intended by the subject of the GV is 
the semantically most revealing. It points to the general association of 
the construction with discourse/textual situations in which it is more 
appropriate to portray a situation as an event that will happen rather 
than an action that an agent will perform under his own control. Such an 
association is only to be expected from the etymological meaning of 
forelfuturum ut (in oratio obliqua) “that it will be (so) that. . . .” [have 
argued that the construction developed by gradual, analogical general- 
ization from a prototypical use for only [— control] situations. By the 
time of Cicero, the free use of the construction had spread to verbs 
which in normal textual situations express [-- control, 4- intention] ac- 
tions, but only in the very restricted pragmatic context of polite re- 
quests. To understand the processes which led to this state of the con- 
struction and which set the stage for the erosion of constraint 10, it is 
necessary to examine the pragmatic and textual situations in more de- 
tail than provided by my 1989 article. The earliest attestation of fore ut 
occurs in a request; it is a necessary instance since the embedded verb 
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has no FI; and furthermore that verb is fieri, so that the situation is 
explicitly portrayed as a [ — control], and therefore [ — intention], event 
which, in the context, is obviouslv undesired: 


10. (Simo) hoc ego numquam ratu' sum 
fore me ut tibi fierem supplex .. . 
nonne audes, quaesso, aliquam partem mihi gratiam facere hinc de 
argento? (Plaut., Pseud. 1318—19, 1322) 


In the same pragmatic situation, with the identical governing phrase, 
the construction was generalized to free instances of [ — control] verbs 
as in 


11. numquam ego ratus sum fore ut rex maximus in hac terra et omnium, 
quos novi, privato homini gratiam deberem. (Sall., Jug. 110.1) 


where the situation is also clearly not desired by the principal subject. 
Again, in the same pragmatic situation and with a nearly identical gov- 
erning phrase, the construction spread to verbs which are normally 
[+ control, -- intention], but in such a way as still to portray the action 
of the embedded predication as unintended, and in fact the result of 
circumstances beyond the agent's control (note patior), as in 


12. numquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem; sed hercule facile 
patior datum tempus in quo amorem experirer tuum . . . amabo te, 
da mihi et hoc... (Cic., Att. 407C.1) 


The next stage is represented by the spread of the construction from the 
introduction to a request to its conclusion: thanks in advance, as it 
Were, as in 


13. etsi iam sperabam, cum has litteras accepisses, fore ut ea quae supe- 
rioribus litteris a te petissemus impetrata essent, tamen non faciam 
finem rogandi quoad nobis nuntiatum erit te id fecisse quod magna 
cum spe expectamus. deinde enim confido fore ut alio genere lit- 
terarum utamur tibique pro tuo summo beneficio gratias agamus. 

(Cic., Att. 407E.2) 


In 13 the predication embedded under the second occurrence of fore ut 
is no longer portrayed as undesirable or unintended. Yet, since compli- 
ance with a request (impetrata) is a felicity condition for the speech act 
of thanking (gratias agamus), the situation remains contingent, and not 
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actually under Cicero's control; pragmatically, it is a polite way for 
Cicero to express his confidence that Atticus will comply with his re- 
quest. 

It should also be noted that there is an additional constraint on the 
use of fore ut with normally [+ control, -- intention] verbs in request 
situations, which I did not note in my 1989 article. Those situations are 
always direct, first person requests, or imperatives, not reports or por- 
trayals in the second or third person of such requests by someone other 
than the original speaker/writer. 

The synchronic state of the construction attained in Cicero is ob- 
viously unstable, and one would expect further generalization of the 
range of usage. A spread to third person, reported situations, which, 
moreover, while still directive in illocutionary force, lack the element of 
politeness and de—emphasis on intention, is found in the minor decla- 
mations attributed to Quintilian. 


14. maior frater minorem in adulterio deprehendit. pro (eo) rogante patre 
et abdicationem eius promittente, dimisit . . . quid enim mihi pol- 
licitus est pater? si dimisissem, futurum ut abdicaret fratrem meum. 

([Quint.] decl. minor 275.0—3W) 


This degree of violation of constraint 10 will be denoted by V(10.1). The 
next stage in the generalization of the construction that might be ex- 
pected would be the effacement of the restriction to contexts of direc- 
tive illocutionary force. Frontinus provides an instructive example of 
the processes by which this restriction was lost in the literary language. 
Consider 


15. Ti. Gracchus, cum edixisset futurum ut ex volonum numero fortibus 
libertatem daret, ignavos crucibus adfigeret .. . 
(Frontinus, strat. 4.7.24) 


Here daret and adfigeret are both [+ control] and [+ intention]. More- 
over, there is no overt indication that the context involves directive 
illocutionary force. Exactly the same episode is treated by Livy in 16, 
and he uses the FI, not fore or futurum ut: 


16. qui caput hostis rettulisset, eum se extemplo liberum iussurum esse; 
qui loco cessisset, in eum servili supplicio animadversurum; . . . 
(Livy 24.147) 
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From Livy's account, it is clear that Tiberius Gracchus' words are part 
of an exhortation before battle, and thus, in fact, situated in a context of 
directive illocutionary force. It is clear, therefore, that Livy had not 
generalized the use of fore ut to third person, reported directive con- 
texts as observed in the minor declamations attributed to Quintilian (14 
above). Furthermore, the narrative at Livy 24.14 is an unlikely textual 
situation for such a generalization, so long as fore ut maintained its 
association with de-emphasis on the control and intention of the agent, 
for Livy explicitly remarks on Tiberius Gracchus' desire to grant free- 
dom to the volones (cf. 24.14.3—4). In contrast, Frontinus gives no indi- 
cation that the context of edixisset is adhortatory. Nevertheless, the 
departure from constraint 10 is minimal, since Frontinus and his audi- 
ence would either have known or could have conjectured the fuller 
context. Thus, in effect, we have the extension of a construction war- 
ranted in a specific type of pragmatic function, as in 14, to a textual 
situation in which that function is no longer salient, but at the same 
time, with which it is not incompatible. This degree of violation of 
constraint 10 will be denoted by V(10.2). It is well known that much 
semantic change takes place through gradual, contextually conditioned 
loss of salience of the distinctive values of semantic features, rather 
than by one step, categorical reversal of the values of those features: 
lingua non facit saltus. The complete loss of constraint 10 (denoted by 
V[10.3]) is also attested in Frontinus 


17. Cyzicum cum oppugnaret Mithridates, captivos eius urbis produxit 
ostenditque obsessis, arbitratus futurum ut miseratione suorum com- 
pelleret ad deditionem oppidanos; ... (Front., strat. 4.5.21) 


In contrast to 16, 17 does not contain any performative speech act at all. 
It is clear from the context and from the ablative of means miseratione 
(since adjuncts in the semantic function of means may occur only 
in [-- control] predications) that the embedded predication must be 
[ - control, 4- intention]. At this stage, fore/futurum ut has merged with 
the FIin terms of pragmatic function and of the semantic parameters of 
agent coreferentiality, [control] and [intention]. 

Since it is the tendency to associate fore ut with the portrayal of 
situations as events not under the control of agents that motivates con- 
straint 9, which requires the realization of predication embedded under 
fore ut to be stated via impersonal, [ — control] constructions, that asso- 
ciation would have to be weakened before constraint 9 was lost. Conse- 
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quently, while there is evidence for only a partial loss of constraint 9, it 
is only to be expected that violation of constraint 10, which is direct 
evidence for the disappearance of the association, should precede the 
partial violation of constraint 9. Furthermore, since constraint 3 against 
co-ordination of fore ut with the FI rests on the semantic and pragmatic 
differences between them, it is not surprising that both constraints 10 
and 9 should appear at least partially violated before constraint 3. 
Moreover, since it has been possible to distinguish three degrees of 
violation of the semantic substance underlying constraint 10, the follow- 
ing order of violation of the constraints in question may be taken as well 
motivated: 


V(10.1) > V(10.2) > V(10.3) > V(9) > VG) 


where the decimals refer to the degree of violation and > means ‘is a 
necessary stage in the development toward and does not chronologi- 
cally follow, 


3.11. Discourse situations. In comparison to the material from Plautus 
to Livy, in the period from Ovid to Festus there is a decline, though 
small, in the proportion of instances of fore ut which occur in discourse 
situations of Type 1, polite expressions, especially requests; Type 2, 
portrayals of foresight, prediction, or prophecy which have proved 
valid; and Type 3, assertions of certainty or conviction and assurances 
given to an addressee to induce him to some course of action. More 
important is the change in the relative frequency of these three types. 
Type 1 decreases substantially, and Type 2 increases greatly, accounting 
for, respectively, 14% and 54% of these types. The increase in Type 2 is 
not surprising given the increased interest in omens and prophecy of the 
writers in the later period; in fact, two-thirds of the instances in Sue- 
tonius are of Type 2. Striking also is the emergence of two new, well- 
defined types of discourse situation. The first constitutes a generaliza- 
tion of Type 3 situations to threats. The use of fore/futurum ut to ex- 
press the content of a threat is found first in Valerius Maximus 


18. quo aperte denuntiabat futurum ut spiritum poenae inpenderent, 
quem pugnae dubitassent. (Val. Max. 2.7.ext.2) 


Note also the very clear case 
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19. nec multo post in senatu Pompeio cuidam equiti Romano quiddam 
perneganti, dum vincula minatur, affirmavit fore ut ex Pompeio Pom- 
peianus fieret, acerba cavillatione simul hominis nomen incessens 
veteremque partium fortunam. (Suet. 3.57) 


The use of the construction in threats is a genuine innovation, since in 
the period from Plautus to Livy only the FI is used, and not fore ut, 


e.g., 


19.a. huc nisi venirem Kalendis Septembribus, etiam fabros se missurum 
et domum meam disturbaturum esse dixit. (Cic., Phil. 5.19) 


Cf. Cic., Phil. 1.12. 


19.b. ex qua se instructum et paratum ad urbem venturum esse minitatur. 
(Cic., Phil. 3.1) > 


The second new situation is the presentation of the content of rumor. 
This usage occurs in the minor declamations attributed to Quintilian 


20.a. rumor erat futurum ut pauperis filia sacerdos crearetur. 
(decl. min. 252.0W) 


but is most widespread in Tacitus, e.g., 


20.b. actum rumor incesserat fore ut disiecti aliisque nationibus permixti 


diversas in terras traherentur. (Tac., ann. 4.46) 
20.c. mox, quia rumor incedebat fore ut nuru ac nepoti conciliaretur 
Caesar, saevitiam quam paenitentiam maluit. (Tac., ann. 6.23) 


Cf. also ann. 1.5, hist. 1.54. When rumor eratlincedebatl etc., governs 

fore ut, the verb of the embedded predication is always passive. The use 
of fore ut after rumor is a genuine innovation, since the use of the supine 
t iri in this function had been established since Terence: 


21. quom interea rumor venit 
datum iri gladiatores, populu’ convolat,.. . (Ter., Hec. 40) 


3.12. Combination with clauses indicating weakened epistemic com- 
mitment of the principal subject. Constraint 12 arises from the fact that 
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fore ut, when it is used in an epistemic. modal meaning, implicates a 
strengthened degree of commitment to the proposition embedded under 
it, which the FI does not implicate. 


3.12.1 Position on the modal epistemic scale. In the period from Plau- 
tus to Livy, the epistemic value of fore ut corresponds fairly closely to 
the degree of qualification indicated by. English modal adverbs cer- 
tainly, surely. Thus violation of constraint 12 is evidence of the spread of 
the construction down the scale of epistemic modality to lower levels of 
(subjectively assessed) probability of occurrence of the situation in 
question. (For such a scale, see Ultan.!3) The epistemic modal meaning 
is beginning to extend also to the degree of qualification indicated by 
English likely, probably. The first violation of constraint 12 occurs in 
Seneca the Younger: 


22. non equidem reor 
fore ut recuset ac meos spernat toros; 
quod si impotenti pertinax animo abnuet . . . 
(Sen., Herc. fur. 348—50) 


3.12.2 Further epistemic demotion. Once usages such as 22 become 
established, the next stage in the epistemic weakening of the construc- 
tion is its ability to signal notions such as ‘likely’ independently of any 
additional, overt qualification. This stage can be observed in Quintilian, 
at least in an indirect question with futurum sit ut. 


23. sed in iis quoque quae constabit posse fieri coniectura aliquando erit, 
si quaeretur an utique futurum sit ut Carthaginem superent Romani; 
ut redeat Hannibal si Scipio exercitum in Africam transtulerit; ut 
servent fidem Samnites si Romani arma deposuerint. 

(Quint., inst. 3.8.17) 


The larger context of 23 is extremely valuable for assessing the modal 
semantics of fore/futurum ut at this period, since in it Quintilian pro- 
ceeds systematically through the epistemic modal scale from POssiDIBy 
(posse fieri) to probability (futurum sit ut). 


3 FR. Ultan, "The Nature of Future Tenses,” Universals of Human Language vol. 
3, ed. J. H. Greenberg, et al. (Stanford 1987) 83-123. 
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24. rem de qua deliberatur aut certum est posse fieri aut incertum. si 
incertum . . . cum autem de hoc quaeritur, coniectura est: an Isth- 
mos intercidi, an siccari palus Pomptina, an portus fieri Ostiae possit, 
an Alexander terras ultra Oceanum sit inventurus. | 

(Quint., inst. 3.8.16) 


It will be noticed that in these indirect questions, where it is possibility 
that is in question, Quintilian expresses the future temporal relation by 
the future periphrastic (sit inventurus), not by the subjunctive equiva- 
Jent of our construction, futurum sit ut plus subjunctive verb. In clear 
contrast, in 23, where he treats situations, the possibility of which is 
certain (constabit posse fieri), he uses futurum sit ut for the correspond- 
ing indirect questions, not the future periphrastic. Thus, as the Loeb 
translation with likely makes clear, futurum sit ut is distinguished from 
the FAP plus sit as probability is distinguished from possibility. Nev- 
ertheless, the entire context is concerned with coniectura and thus en- 
compasses a lower segment of the epistemic modal scale than that with 
which fore/futurum ut is associated in the period from Plautus to Livy 
(contrast, e.g., Cic., fam. 22.5.4 and acad. 2.100 with the FI). 

It should be clearly understood, moreover, that the semantic 
change just documented is one of extension rather than replacement. At 
least in its corresponding finite form, the construction can still indepen- 
dently indicate the higher (or "certainty") end of the epistemic modal 
scale, as its use in parallel with epistemic necesse est in Cornelius 
Celsus shows: 


25. quamvis autem non abscisus nervus est, tamen si circa tumor durus 
diu permanet, necesse est et diuturnum ulcus esse et sano quoque eo 
tumorem permanere; futurumque est ut tarde membrum id vel ex- 
tendatur vel contrahatur. - (Celsus 5.26.28B) 


3.13 Non-combination with non-harmonic modal adverbs is readily 
explained by the association of fore ut with the highest end of the epi- 
stemic modal scale and by the fact that modal adverbs and the construc- 
tion both qualify the principal subject's epistemic commitment and 
thus, both, have co-extensive scopes. Consequently an occurrence 
with non-harmonic modal adverbs such as fortasse would produce an 
incompatibility similar to English perhaps surely or even perhaps prob- 
ably. Even with the extension of fore ut to objective epistemic modal 
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uses (see section 3.14 below), the constraint against combination with 
non-harmonic modal adverbs would be expected to remain in force, 
since, in general, as Bolkestein!^ remarks, “it is less acceptable to sub- 
jectively specify one's commitment to a probability (of some state of 
affairs being the case) as a weak one when the probability is *objec- 
tively’ stated to be a strong one . . . than it is the other way round: to 
subjectively specify one's strong commitment to a probability objec- 
tively stated to be weak. . . .” Accordingly, no violation of constraint 13 
is found in the material from Ovid to Festus. 


3.14. Combination with harmonic modal adverbs. The constraint 
against co—occurrence of fore ut with harmonic epistemic adverbs such 
as certe and profecto, unlike constraint 13, is not motivated by strong 
and outright semantic incompatibility between the high and low ends of 
the epistemic modal scale. Rather, it may be the result either of the 
- redundancy of such combination or, perhaps, of the fact that fore ut 
occupies a narrower portion of the scale so that such apparently har- 
monic modal adverbs do not actually reinforce it. fore ut shares con- 
straint 14 with oportet, in its epistemic meaning, but not with debere. 
Whatever form the ultimate, exact, explanation of constraint 14 may 
take, it does not seem to be related to the difference between objective 
and subjective modality. A difference in the scope of the modal ele- 
ments is not necessary for semantic compatibility in the case of har- 
monic reinforcement, since there is a single modality running through 
the whole predication, although expressed in more than one place. Fur- 
thermore, there is no evidence that, in combination with harmonic mo- 
dal adverbs, epistemic debere always requires an objective interpreta- 
tion. i 

In section 3.12 we have seen evidence for the extension of fore ut 
to a lower portion of the epistemic modal scale. When this extension 
becomes established, it ceases to be redundant or uninformative to 
combine the construction with harmonic adverbs such as certe, since 
they can now reinforce its modality. Such combination is indeed found, 
but, in accordance with the evidence from Celsus for the persistence of 
the association of fore ut with the uppermost end of the scale, it does 
not occur until Festus: 


14 Bolkestein (note 12 above) 74. 
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26. rusum itaque consultus Apollo respondit, non esse persolutum ab his 
votum, quod homines immolati non essent: quos si expulissent, certe 
fore ut ea clade liberarentur. (Festus 150.23-26L) 


3.15. Modal adjectives governing fore ut. Like English modal ad- 
jectives plus that—clauses (type it is certain/probable that . . .), Latin 
(neuter) modal adjectives plus accusativus cum infinitivo are objective 
modals; i.e., they are used for the unqualified assertions of some degree 
of probability of a situation rather than for the assertions of some situa- 
tion, the speaker's commitment to which he qualifies to some degree. 
The fact that, from Plautus to Livy, they may not govern fore ut can be 
explained as a result of scope conflict. It is an apparently language 
universal rule that subjective epistemic modality must have wide scope, 
in particular scope over any objective modality. Structures such as cer- 
tum erat fore ut would violate this rule by placing the subjective modal 
element within the syntactic scope of the objective element. Thus the 
occurrence of fore ut governed by a (neuter) modal adjective is evi- 
dence that the construction has acquired objective as well as subjective 
senses. Such a structure occurs first in Valerius Maximus 


27. nam cum ad excidium eius summo studio Alexander ferretur pro- 
gressumque extra moenia Ánaximenen praeceptorem suum vidisset, 
quia manifestum erat futurum ut preces suas irae eius opponeret, non 
facturum se quod petisset iuravit. (Val. Max. 7.3.ext.4) 


The next occurrence is in the minor declamations attributed to Quin- 
tilian. 


28.a. cum interrogasses, certum erat fore ut protinus cupiditas aliqua in 
animum tuum descenderet; et, cum concupisses, ut raperes. 
(decl. min. 301.16W) 


There is an important difference between the discourse situations in 
examples 27 and 28.a which suggests the way in which this change in 
usage developed. The textual situations such as that in 27 must have 
been an important factor promoting the generalization of fore ut to 
objective, epistemic modal uses. Grammatically impersonal expres- 
sions of evidentness or obviousness may be narratively salient because 
they implicate a subjective state of certain belief on the part of a partici- 
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pant in that narrative, and thus overlap in discourse function with an 
explicit portrayal of that state via typically subjective GV's. Conse- 
quently, the use of fore/futurum ut in such situations would not consti- 
tute a complete violation of the semantic and pragmatic substance of 
constraint 15. This contextually mitigated degree of violation of con- 
straint 15 will be represented as V(15.1). The complete violation as seen 
in 28.a will be represented as V(15.2). Furthermore, a stage intermedi- 
ate between 27 and 28.a can be observed in Celsus: 


28.b. certaque esse fiducia potest fore ut undique vitiosa caro exci- 
dat... (Celsus 5.28.1D) 


where there is no narrative participant involved and the modal adjective 
is predicative on fiducia. It is surely not accidental that the first occur- 
rence of fore/futurum ut embedded under a neuter adjective of epi- 
stemic character occurs in just such a situation of overlap as in 27, well 
before such embedding in a fullv objective discourse situation as in 
28.a. 


3.16. Restriction to subjective epistemic modality We have seen al- 
ready in the preceding section the first stage in the extension of fore ut 
to objective modal sense, namely its use after neuter modal adjectives 
Which in their textual situations implicate the subjective commitment of 
a narrative participant to the embedded predication (V[15.1]). Fully ob- 
jective usage was facilitated by the development of the finite counter- 
part of infinitival fore/futurum ut.'5 Examples have already been give at 
23 and 25 (V[16]). As has also been noted above, constraint 4 against 
direct negation of fore ut is connected with its subjective character. Just 
as V(15.1) is evidence for a growing affinity for objective uses, so is V(4). 
While there is no reason to expect V(4) either to precede or follow 
V(15.1), both may be expected to precede V(16). Furthermore, since the 
development of an objective epistemic value of fore ut is necessary if it 
is to be governed without scope conflict by a neuter epistemic adjective 
in textual situations which do not implicate the subjectivity of a narra- 
tive participant (V[15.2]), we may take the following partial ordering of 
the appearance of the violations to be well motivated: 


I5'The first occurrence appears to be Cic., Flacc. 2: quod si esset aliquando fu- 
turum ut aliquis de L. Flacci pernicie cogitaret. 
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V(4), V(15.1) > V(16) > V(15.2) 
3.17. Dynamic posse. 
29. = 5. 


It is obvious that by posset in this passage, Metellus is not referring to 
the ability or capacity of his sons to carry a funeral bier or perform 
funeral rites in the future. Rather, he is asserting that it is not possible 
for a situation to come about in which they will do so for a greater man. 
Consequently, the force of posset here is epistemic rather than dy- 
namic. Violation of constraint 17 constitutes a generalization of the 
epistemic modal uses of fore ut, since with it the construction can 
appear in utterances containing two modalities, an objective one ex- 
pressed by posse and a subjective one potentially expressed by fore ut. 


3.18. scire governing fore ut. In its basic uses scire is a factive verb,!6 in 
that by using it in normal contexts a speaker/writer commits himself to 
the truth of the accusativus cum infinitivo predication embedded under 
it. Whether or not justifiable in epistemology, the future can be treated 
as known in Latin as well as English, so that the FT is perfectly accept- 
able after scire. Lyons!’ characterizes ‘know’ as follows: “if [a speaker] 
employs ‘know’ rather than ‘believe,’ he is making a stronger commit- 
ment: by employing ‘know’ he is claiming that his belief in the truth of p 
is well grounded and in his judgement at least unassailable, and by 
virtue of this fact, which he should be able to substantiate, if called 
upon to do so, by providing the evidence, he has the right to assert p 
and to authorize others to subscribe to its truth." Nevertheless, know or 
scire epistemically modalizes an utterance, since each introduces an 
explicit epistemic qualification. The fact that fore ut, in the period from 
Plautus to Livy, is never governed by scire, but is governed by verba 
sentiendi ac cogitandi in the "belief" range, such as confidere, putare, 
reri, etc., provides an upper bound to that part of the epistemic modal 
scale to which the construction is applicable. Itis associated with cer- 
tainty and high degrees of commitment, but not with factivity. 


!6On factivity see P. and C. Kiparsky, "Fact," Progress in Linguistics, ed. M. 
Bierwisch and K. Heidolph (The Hague 1970) 143—73, and reprinted in Semantics, ed. D. 
Steinberg and L. Jacobovits (Cambridge 1971) 345—69. 

17J. Lyons (note 10 above) 794. 
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scire, like English know, however, is not factive (i.e., does not 
commit the speaker/writer to belief in the truth cf its complement) in all 
discourse or textual situations. It may be used ironically or in hyperbole 
(as commonly with English just know). Such pragmatically non—factive 
usages could provide the entry point for embedding fore/futurum ut 
under scire. Just such a usage is found in Seneca the Younger's anec- 
dote about a Pythagorean: 


30. sutor ille, quem quaeris, elatus, combustus est; quod nobis fortasse 
molestum est, qui in aeternum nostros amittimus tibi minime, qui scis 
futurum ut renascatur. iocatus in Pythagoricum. (Sen., de ben. 7.21.1) 


Embedding under scire, however, was already well established in his 
father's time, e.g., 


31. si hic desiero, scio futurum ut vos illo loco destinatis legere quo ego a 
scholasticis recessi;... (Sen., suas. 6.27) 


It is important to realize just how significant an innovation Seneca the 
Elder's is in comparison to earlier usage. Taking into consideration all 
types of the construction, necessary, free, with active, and with pas- 
sivized verbs, I find no case of fore ut embedded under scire in 123 
instances from Plautus to Livy. By contrast three of the nine cases in 
Seneca the Elder are embedded under scire. If in fact there had been no 
change, and scire plus fore ut were uniformly acceptable in the earlier 
period and in Seneca the Elder, there would be a chance of only one in 
five thousand (p = 129! 91/132! 6!) that all three instances should at 
random be restricted to Seneca the Elder. 

Violation of constraint 18 is evidence for the generalization of fore 
ut up the epistemic modal scale. Moreover, from theoretical considera- 
tions, the loss of constraint 18 likely established the conditions which 
led to the generalization of fore ut down to a lower portion of the epi- 
stemic scale, as seen in section 3.12. So long as fore ut was restricted to 
governing verba sentiendi in the "belief" range of the epistemic scale, it 
contrasted with the FI more or less as certainty versus probability (and 
lower points), but did not itself occur in saliently different epistemic 
ranges. When, however, it became established as a complement to 
scire, there arose a contrast between utterances of the types scio fore ut 
and puto fore ut, which did contrast in terms of a salient difference in 
epistemic range. Furthermore, the new contrast scio fore ut : puto fore 
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ut stood in a proportional semantic analogy with scio FI : puto FI. At 
this stage, it was but a small step to extend the analogy to a further term 
involving contexts of weakened epistemic commitment (WEC). As 
noted in section 3.17, from occurrences in the context of overt WEC, the 
construction was further extended to independent use in the lower, 
‘likely’ range of the scale. After that usage was established, it could 
then be informatively reinforced by epistemic modal adverbs in the 
‘surely’ range of the scale. Thus the effacement of constraint 18 could 
have been the starting point for a whole series of modal semantic 
changes as evidenced by the violation of the following constraints, the 
degree of violation being indicated by the decimal: 


V(18) > V(12.1) > V(12.2) > V(14) 


I believe that it is quite likely that this was in fact the actual causal 
sequence of events. The data are certainly in accord with the hypoth- 
esis. The embedding of fore ut under scire is well established before the 
first evidence of the combination of fore ut with clauses of weakened 
epistemic commitment. fore ut continues to be associated with the 
.higher end of the epistemic modal for some time. Finally, modal re- 
inforcement of fore ut does not occur until the end of the later period. 
Furthermore, it is a priori likely that the loss of constraint 18 was a 
smaller and easier transition than the loss of constraint 12, for, as has 
been observed above, there are fully warranted discourse situations in 
which embedding fore ut under scio would not have been an outright 
violation of constraint 18, whereas situations promoting loss of con- 
straint 12 seem less readily available. 


3.19-20. Deontic modality. For a long time into the period after Livy, 
fore ut continues to be able to signal independently of any other overt 
element the compulsive sense of deontic modality, as in 


32. cumque vulgo fore praedicarent ut si privatus redisset, Milonis exem- 
plo circumpositis armatis causam apud iudices diceret. (Suet. 1.30) 


Nevertheless, just as its original range along the epistemic modal scale 
is gradually widened, so too is its range along the deontic. Evidence for 
its deontic generalization, however, is not forthcoming until Festus: 
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33. sacrificium fit cap(ite aperto) . . . Metellus pontifex (maximus Clau- 
dium augurem iussis)set adesse[t], ut eum... (Sul)pici Ser. f. 
inaug(uratio) . . . ret se sacra sibi fam(iliaria . . . sup)plicandum es- 
set capite . . . esset, futurum ut cum ap(erto capite) . . . facienda es- 
set, pontif(ex) . . . Claudius provocavit. (Festus, 462.28—36/464.12) 


Although the passage is badly mutilated, its content can be recon- 
structed,!8 and it is absolutely certain that the gerundive facienda esset 
is embedded under futurum ut. Thus passage 33 constitutes a violation 
of constraint 20. Moreover, and more importantly for the semantics, the 
sense of the gerundive in 33 is not that of compulsion arising from some 
outside force, but rather of a religious obligation. Consequently 33 is 
also evidence of the erosion of constraint 19. 

The violations of constraints 19 and 20 are unlikely to have been 
abrupt innovations by Festus. In the case of his violation of constraint 
14, concerning epistemic modality, it was possible to document the in- 
tervening stages in the evolution of fore ut which led up to that point. 
We may suppose that there was a parallel, gradual evolution of the 
deontic modality of fore ut leading up to 33. 

The restriction of fore ut to the compulsive sense of deontic mo- 
dality arises from the association of the construction with situations 
neither controlled nor intended by an agent. Certainly a special case of 
such situations are those in which an agent acts under outside compul- 
sion. Furthermore, it would be impossible for an agent to assert (or be 
portrayed as asserting) a moral obligation which he fully accepts and 
intends to fulfill, as Claudius does in 33, without seriously encroaching 
on the semantic basis of constraint 10. Therefore, violation of con- 
straint 19 or 20 would not be expected to occur until after the complete 
loss of 10. Since three degrees of violation of 10 have been differenti- 
ated, we may take the ordering: 


V(10.1) > V(10.2) > V(10.3) > V(19), V(20) 


to be motivated. 


18Cf, the supplements of Theodor Mommsen, Römisches Staatsrecht? 2.Bd.1. Abt. 
(Leipzig 1887) 35, n. 1. See also E Bona, "Aeterio Capitone et Fest. 462.28L, (Saturno) 
sacrificium fit cap(ite aperto)," SDHI 29 (1963) 316-25; B. Gledigow, "Condictio und 
inauguratio. Ein Beitrag zur römischen Sakralverfassung," Hermes 98 (1970) 369-79; and 
J. Linderski, The Augural Law (ANRW II, 16.3 [1986] 2146—2312) 2219, n. 275. 
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4. Distribution of violations. In the 93 instances of fore ut or its finite 
counterpart, 14 of the 18 categorical constraints discussed above are 
found to be violated at least to some degree. Clear cases of these viola- 
tions total 33, or about 10 violations of some kind for every 28 occur- 
rences of the construction (rate = .355). That none of these 33 in- 
stances of violation occur in the even more extensive data—set from 
Plautus to Livy is obviously statistically significant. These violations, 
moreover, are not randomly distributed over the authors and works 
considered or in relation to each other. Their distribution may be por- 
trayed by matrix in which each row corresponds to a degree of violation 
of a constraint and each column to an author or work with the number 
of violations of each type in each author or work given in the cell at the 
intersection of the corresponding row and column. 

It is, unfortunately, not possible to arrange the authors and works 
according to a completely well-ordered, rigid chronology. The major 
uncertainty concerns the minor declamations attributed to Quintilian. 
Winterbottom!? believes that “in all probability they will postdate the 
Institutio (c. 90 A.D.)" and considers the lexical and syntactic evidence 
to be consistent with a dating to the second or even first century. The 
problem is exacerbated by the possibility that the Declamationes mi- 
nores may contain considerably later material. Consequently, if a viola- 
tion is first attested in them, it may be concluded only that it does not 
occur until after Quintilian but not that it occurs before another author. 
To emphasize this limitation, a vertical line has been inserted down the 
right hand side of the column corresponding to the Declamationes mi- 
nores. The ordering of the remaining authors in whom violations are 
attested is on the whole unproblematic except in the case of two pairs. 
The relative chronological positions of Valerius Maximus and Cornelius 
Celsus and of Quintilian and Frontinus (both born ca. 35 A.D.) are quite 
close respectively. In each of the two pairs, the author writing in the 
relativelv more technical genre has been placed after the author writing 
in the relatively more literary one on the grounds that there is ample 
evidence from the historical study of other syntactic and semantic phe- 
nomena in Latin that the more technical genres admit innovations ear- 
lier and more readily than the more literary, and, thus, that given one of 
the former and one of the latter, both of approximately the same date, if 
an innovation has penetrated into the former, but not the latter, it has 


I? M. W. Winterbottom, The Minor Declamations Ascribed to Quintilian (Berlin 
1984) xv. 
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presumably had less time in which to do so. I, of course, do not wish to 
suggest that synchronic generic or register differences invariably imply 
diachronic differences. The constraints violated are ranged down the 
vertical axis of the table according to the position of their first occur- 
rence in the chronological/generic partial ordering described above. As 
an aid to reading, an asterisk (*) is used to mark first attestations. In 
certain cases it has been possible in the foregoing discussion to distin- 
guish between degrees of violation of the semantic substance underly- 
ing a given constraint. These degrees of violation are represented by a 
decimal following the constraint number. In particular, 10.1 refers to the 
use of fore ut for [-- control, -- intention] predication in contexts of 
reported, rather than direct first person, directive illocutionary force 
and 10.2 and 10.3 to the extension to contexts not involving directive 
illocutionary force. 11.1 refers to the use of fore ut in threats and 11.2 to 
give the content of rumors (11.1 and 11.2 do not necessarily correspond 
to a gradable difference in degree of innovation). 12.1 refers to the co— 
occurrence of fore ut with clauses of weakened epistemic commitment, 


Table 


Sen. Val. Sen. decl. 
Ov. Rhet. Max. Cel Phil. Quint. min. | Front. Tac. Suet. Fest. 
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12.2 to independent use to indicate a lower range of the epistemic modal 
scale. 15.1 refers to the embedding of fore ut under neuter adjectives of 
epistemic character in textual situations where they implicate epistemic 
subjectivity and 15.2 to such embeddings where they are fully objective. 
The matrix summarizing the distribution of the violations of the classi- 
cal constraints on fore ut in the material studied is given in the table on 
page 543. 

In the table there are three noticeable concentrations of innova- 
tions: the first in Valerius Maximus, the second in the minor declama- 
tions attributed to Quintilian, and the third in Festus. More importantly, 
the order in which the innovations appear is surely not random. In 
section 3, it has been possible to motivate the chronological ordering or 
partial ordering of subsets of the entire set of violations according to 
degree, namely 


34.a. Relating to the semantic features of [control] and [intention]: 
V(10.1) > V(10.2) > V(10.3) > V(9) > VG) 


34.b. Relating to position on the epistemic modal scale: 
V(18) > V(12.1) > V(12.2) > V(14) 


34.c. Relating to objective modality: 
V(4), V(15.1) > V(16) > V(15.2) 


34.d. Relating to deontic modality: 
V(10.1) > V(10.2) > V(10.3) > V(19), V(20) 


The orderings in 34 are strongly confirmed by the high level of correla- 
tion with the chronological/generic partial ordering of the horizontal 
axis of the table; in fact there is no outright contradiction of any of 
them. A number of reservations, however, need to be taken into consid- 
eration. In regard to 34.a, V(10.1) is attested only in the Declamationes 
minores, so it is possible that its occurrence may postdate the attesta- 
tions of V(10.2), V(10.3), V(9), and V(3). It should be noted, however, 
that the distinction in degree of violation between V(10.1), the use of 
fore ut with [-- control, -- intention] predications in the third person, 
reported situations of overt directive illocutionary force, and V(10.2), 
the same except the context is not overtly but only inferentially direc- 
tive, is the finest one drawn, and, perhaps, should not be expected to be 
reflected chronologically. In regard to 34.c, given the contemporaneity 
of Valerius Maximus and Celsus, V(16) is not chronologically separated 
from V(4) or V(15.1), but it is separated from them by a genre/register— 
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type of difference, since Celsus is obviously the more technical writer. 
In regard to 34.a and 34.d, V(10.2) does not appear before V(10.3); 
since, however, it does not appear after V(10.3), but at the same time 
there is no outright contradiction with the prediction. Of course the 
comparison of the orderings in 34 with the data in the table does not 
constitute scientific hypothesis testing in its strong sense. Obviously it 
is not possible to search continuously in time through all régisters and 
varieties of Latin. Rather, only the cross-sectional, synchronic implica- 
tions of the orderings in 34 are in practice testable, such that for any 
violations of constraints x and y, if V(x) > V(y), then in any temporal 
cross-section at time t; after V(y), the occurrence of V(y) implies the 
occurrence of V(x): V(x) > V(y) > [V(y) > V(x)],. Even so, the data 
cannot falsify such implicational predictions in any individual case, 
since there 1s always the possibility of chance non—attestation in any 
text or set of texts, and, furthermore, differences in subject matter and 
style cannot be controlled for as they might affect the probability of the 
occurrence of the various utterance types in which violations of the 
various constraints can be detected. Moreover, it is obvious that the 
very distinctions drawn between the degrees of violation of individual 
constraints could not have been made without prior examination of the 
data. Nevertheless, and granting these reservations, I believe that the 
pattern displayed in the table is a coherent one typical of gradual lin- 
guistic change developing over time. 
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ROMANS AND BLACKS: A REVIEW ESSAY 


In Romans and Blacks (London and Oklahoma 1989, pp. xii & 265. 
Cloth, $32.50) Lloyd A. Thompson states that his purpose is to reexam- 
ine evidence relating to blacks from the first century B.c. to the third 
century A.D. in a manner appropriate to the Roman ideological system 
and thereby to avoid the errors of earlier treatments of Roman attitudes 
toward blacks. In Thompson's opinion, previous investigations are de- 
fective because they have used undefined "nebulous" concepts (e.g., 
race, racism, color, and race prejudice); they have ignored sociological 
theory; and they have attempted to analyze "the sociological and psy- 
chological impact of perceived somatic difference (in popular parlance, 
physical 'race' differences) without first giving serious consideration to 
the Roman concept 'black person' (Aethiops) and to Roman percep- 
tions of somatic difference" (p. 3). Thompson describes his first chapter 
as an examination of modern treatments of the subject in the light of 
ancient evidence and modern sociological theory; his second, as a dis- 
cussion of the perception of somatic difference in Roman society with 
respect to the ideology underlying the representation of blacks in art 
and literature; and a third chapter as focusing on "values and cognitive 
structures that shaped attitudes of appreciation or disparagement of 
somatic and cultural traits as well as conceptions of deference—worthi- 
ness and inferiority in the Roman socio-cultural system" (p. 12). 

As for “nebulous” concepts, a term, for example, frequently used 
by other scholars to which Thompson objects is "color prejudice." The 
basis of his objection is difficult to comprehend. Used in the usual sense 
of pejorative attitudes based solely on skin color, the term is unam- 
biguous and requires no technical or terminological gloss. 

With respect to neglect of relevant research in the social sciences, 
the findings of social scientists (many the same scholars cited by 
Thompson) have been incorporated in several previous studies, usually 
without Thompson's technical jargon. The author also argues that in- 
adequate attention has been given to the term Aethiops, which he de- 
fines as an anthropological type “marked by a combination of black 
skin, crinkly hair, thick lips, and broad or flat nose" (p. 58). These very 
same traits, however, have been clearly identified as those most com- 
monly associated with the Aethiopian type and have been copiously 
illustrated in earlier studies which have also emphasized that classical 
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antiquity was well acquainted with a wide range of Negroid and mixed 
black-white types. Scholars who describe the mixed black-white types 
of classical texts and art as mulattoes, according to Thompson, project 
into Roman society a racist concept motivated by an "ideological urge 
to recognize some social-role significance" in somatic appearance (p. 
82), and implicitly attribute racism to Roman society (p. 84). Although 
the Romans did not use terms such as mulatto, it is neither racist nor 
inappropriate to employ these terms commonly used to describe per- 
sons of black-white ancestry. Thompson himself refers to the “constant 
process of biological amalgamation into the mainstream of the white 
population" (p. 84). Realistic portrayals of obviously mixed black- 
white types, who would today be described as mulattoes, are important 
evidence of physical assimilation because they vividly illustrate various 
steps in the disappearance of Negroid physical traits, provide dramatic 
confirmation of the racial mixture noted in ancient texts, and provide 
relevant information about the lives of descendants of blacks. 

Thompson also objects to the practice of describing depictions of 
individuals as racially mixed or as mulattoes because he regards such 
classifications as based on subjective assessments. In spite of the diffi- 
culties involved in identifying racially mixed types, scholars with a wide 
knowledge of classical art and a “sense” of non-Greek or non- Roman 
features, and aware of the literary and anthropological evidence for 
. black-white racial mixture in the ancient world, have often agreed, on 
the basis of obvious combinations of hair, lips, and nose, in identifying 
some classical portraits as mulatto, mixed, or Negroid. One cannot, of 
course, be scientifically precise in such identifications. However, only 
the anthropologically naive or those unacquainted with descendants of 
black—white racial mixture in the modern world would deny the obvious 
Negroid admixture in many of the portraits of persons who lived in 
Egypt, north Africa, Rome, or in other areas with Aethiopians in the 
population. 

A major shortcoming of Romans and Blacks is the author's ten- 
dency to read unwarranted negative attitudes into certain Roman refer- 
ences to blacks, often because of his failure to consider specific texts in 
the light of the total evidence. This shortcoming, together with Thomp- 
son's penchant for overlooking important aspects of the Roman attitude 
toward blacks, distorts the Roman view. He gives, for example, undue 
emphasis to what he regards as the negative impact of black-white 
symbolism and of Roman “sensory aversion” to Aethiopian somatic 
characteristics. One of Thompson's favorite illustrations of this "aver- 
sion" to Aethiopes is the description of Scybale, the black slave woman 
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in Moretum (31-35): "African in race, her whole figure proof of her 
country—her hair tightly curled, thick lips, color dark, chest broad, 
breasts pendulous, belly somewhat pinched, legs thin, and feet broad 
and ample." Although Thompson considers the depiction of the white 
peasant slave—owner in Moretum as a “man fully comfortable in, and 
satisfied with, the familiar company of a black slave woman as his sole— 
house companion" (p. 136), he regards the anonymous author's de- 
scription of the woman as an example of mockery and "open dis- 
taste... for... the somatic appearance of the ‘typical’ Aethiops" 
(pp. 30—31)—one of several instances in which Thompson sees an un- 
provable color prejudice. The description, however, is merely a detailed 
description of a Negro woman, markedly similar to that of modern 
anthropologists. She appears as the sole companion of a humble farmer 
whose life is realistically and sympathetically described. Furthermore, 
Thompson suggests that the slave’s name Scybale is derived from 
oxvBadov, which he translates several times as “shit.” A simple and 
more plausible explanation, however, in the context of a poem highlight- 
ing salad is the herb oxóBa—-oxobpo. Similarly, Thompson’s excre- 
mental suggestion that the lines “corvus carbo cinis concordant cuncta 
colori / quod legeris nomen, convenit Aethiops” (Anth. Lat. no. 182) 
may be intended to evoke an imagery of caca— (excrement) is more than 
just dubious. Equally questionable also is his rendering of faex Gara- 
mantarum as "shit" in an inscription from Hadrumetum (Anth. Lat. no. 
183 cited below, cf. faecis Achaei, Juvenal 3.61—“dregs,” though also 
pejorative, may have been the intention of both poets). 

Further, Thompson strangely reads into simple realistic portrayals 
of blacks a “degree of antipathy . . . [and] a sensory aversion to the 
physiognomy of blacks" (p. 160). E. Mveng of the Federal University of 
the Cameroon, however, and others acquainted with present-day Af- 
rica have seen in the vast tableau of Graeco-Roman art many authentic 
portrayals of African Negroes, and a profusion of exact physical detail.! 
Some depictions of blacks (especially pygmies) are caricatures, as 


1E. Mveng, Les Sources grecques de l'histoire négro—africaine depuis Homère 
jusqu'à Strabon (Paris 1972) 67-68. As early as 1879 E. de Chanot, "Bronzes antiques," 
Gazette Archéologique V (1879) 209—10 foresaw the anthropological importance of classi- 
cal representations of Negroes in his comment on the anthropological accuracy of south 
Italian lamps depicting Negroes and their value for the history of Graeco- Roman rela- 
tions with black Africans. J. Russell, review of The Image of the Black in Western Art, 
vols. 1 and 2 in New York Times Book Review (June 29, 1980) 24 comments on the "profu- 
sion of exact physical detail" in the portrayal of blacks by Greek and Roman artists. 
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Thompson rightly points out, but to see caricature and mockery in 
artists’ use of thick lips, flat nose, and exaggerated prognathism (p. 25) 
misrepresents the vivid and accurate portrayals of Negroes in the ex- 
tensive gallery of ancient art. Caricature, as Thompson himself recog- 
nizes (p. 137), was not limited to the somatic traits of Aethiopians. 
Whites of many races, as well as gods and mythical heroes, appeared in 
comic and satirical scenes. If Negroes had been depicted only as carica- 
tures, or if satirical scenes were the rule and noi the exception, there 
might be some justification for a pejorative interpretation. Further, 
Thompson has overlooked the views of scholars who have commented 
on the individualized representations of blacks, the obvious aesthetic 
attractiveness of Negro models to many artists, and the high quality of 
many pieces—some of the finest from ancient workshops. For many 
artists the inclusion of blacks was one means of emphasizing the diver- 
sity of mankind. 

Another example of a text (Anth. Lat. no. 183) which, according to 
Thompson, disparages the physiognomy of blacks and conveys an atti- 
tude of distaste for their somatic appearance is an inscription from 
Hadrumetum (pp. 36-37). The verses, however, though probably moti- 
vated by Roman troublesome encounters with the Garamantes, are to a 
large extent a jeu d'esprit on the theme of death and the Underworld, 
with echoes from earlier Roman poetry. Vergil's Underworld was dark 
and murky; the god of the nether regions himself was often black (niger 
Jupiter and niger Dis). The pitch—black (piceo . . . corpore . . . niger) 
Garamantian of the Hadrumetum piece is reminiscent of Vergil's grim 
warden Charon (portitor . . . horrendus, guardian of black Tartarus, 
nigra Tartara); and the door of black Dis (atri ianua Ditis) in Vergil's 
Underworld is echoed in the Hadrumetum grim ghost (horrida larva), a 
fit guardian of Dis. 

Like other peoples, before and after them, blacks included, the 
Romans had narcissistic canons of physical beautv——what H. Hoetink 
has called a “somatic norm image."? Greek and Roman authors, while 
recognizing the subjectivity of their ethnocentric criteria, frequently 
stated a preference for their own "Mediterranean" complexion and fea- 
tures—a middle point between the extremes of blond, blue—eyed north- 
erners, and black, woolly-haired southerners. There is nothing strange 
about preferences for a Mediterranean "white" type of beauty in 


2The Two Variants in Caribbean Race Relations: A Contribution to the Sociology 
of Segmented Societies, trans. E. M. Hookykaas (New York 1967) 120. 
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a predominantly white society What was unusual, however, in the 
Graeco-Roman world was the spirit of those who, rejecting the Medi- 
terranean norm described the beauty of blackness and at times openly 
expressed their preference for dark-skinned women. Mixed black- 
white types of classical art also point to a rejection of the "Mediterra- 
nean" norm image. All of this Thompson overlooks, however, in his 
statement that men who found dark-skinned women beautiful were 
apologetic in their descriptions of them as "black but beautiful" and in 
likening them to burning coals shining like rose—buds, or dark violets or 
hyacinths (p. 133). 

Further, the tribute of the sixth-century poet Luxorius (Anth. Lat. 
no. 354) to the venator Olympius, an idol of contemporary Carthaginian 
fans, was not, as Thompson argues, an exaltation of the white man's 
whiteness illustrating Roman worship of the somatic norm image (p. 
31), but was in the tradition of many before him (Asclepiades, Agathar- 
chides, Vergil, Martial, Sextus Empiricus, Dio Chrysostom) who either 
emphasized the inconsequence of color in judging individual worth, 
rejected the traditional somatic norm image, or commented on the rela- 
tivity of classical standards of beauty. Luxorius was not only describing 
black physical beauty but was expressing another important idea: ex- 
cellence is found among all men, whatever their race. Menander (Frag. 
533 Kock) had said that natural bent, not whether one is Aethiopian or 
Scythian, determines nobility; Agatharchides (De Mari Erythraeo 16), 
that success in battle depends not upon color but upon courage 
and knowledge of warfare. Similarly, for Luxorius, it was Olympius' 
strength and skill in the arena that mattered. In the sixth century Luxo- 
rius, in the spirit of earlier Greeks and Romans, was adapting an ancient 
symbolism—-black in a society with a somatic norm image of white—to 
emphasize the inconsequence of color in evaluating men. Olympius' 
glory, wrote Luxorius, would live ever after him, and Carthage would 
always remember him—-his color was of no importance. A tribute by 
Luxorius to another black athlete also refers indirectly to his color, but 
only to praise him. Associating a famed black charioteer with mytho- 
logical greats, Luxorius writes that he has the swiftness of Aeolus and 
Zephyrus; the color of Night, his mother, and of Memnon, but that 
unlike the great ally of the Trojans he will not meet death at the hands of 
Achilles (Anth. Lat. no. 293). 

In his interpretation (pp. 33—35) of Juvenal's derideat Aethiopem 
albus (2.23), Thompson has not given proper consideration to the con- 
text in which these three words appear in a satire of one hundred and 
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seventy lines. Juvenal is not writing about blacks, much les$ a diatribe 
against blacks. In a passage concerning the practice of criticizing flaws 
in others resembling one's own, the satirist writes "a straight-legged 
man may laugh at a crooked-legged man, a white man at a black man," 
but, he continues, by asking who will not confound heaven with earth 
and sky with sea if Verres denounces a thief, Milo, a cut-throat; if 
Clodius condemns adulterers; if Catiline upbraids Cethegus. In other 
words, straight and crooked, black and white are opposites, but the 
other combinations are not. But much more important, the Aethiopem 
albus is largely a reflection of the familiar Roman ethnocentric criteria, 
and has no broader significance. Juvenal himself has the somatic norm 
image in mind when he writes (13.163—73) that women in Meroe with 
large breasts (bigger than their babes) and Germans with blue eyes and 
yellow hair (greasy curls twisted into a horn) evoke no astonishment in 
their own countries because their physical traits are common, and that 
no one laughs at African pygmies because the whole population is no 
taller than one foot. 

Seneca also selected Aethiopians and Germans to illustrate his 
observations on the somatic norm image. Unlike Juvenal, however, 
Seneca found no reason for astonishment or laughter in somatic differ- 
ences, for like Diodorus (3.34.8), who saw nothing surprising in such 
obvious differences, he observed that neither the color of Aethiopians 
nor the red hair of Germans is notable among their own people, and 
nothing in a man is to be considered odd that is characteristic of a nation 
(De ira 3.26.3). In short, the total evidence relating to Roman ethno- 
centric standards of physical beauty does not warrant Thompson's con- 
clusions that among the educated classes there was an “unashamed and 
open ‘worship of the somatic norm image'" (p. 48) or that “crinkly 
Aethiops hair, blond and greased German locks...” particularly 
aroused sensory aversion and offended the aesthetic sensibilities of 
Romans of the upper classes (p. 135). 

Classical anthropology, in many statements of the environment 
theory which attributed ethnic diversity to the effect of diverse environ- 
ments upon a common human nature, explained the physical charac- 
teristics and mores of all mankind, regardless of color, in the same 
manner. According to Pliny, for example, heat is responsible for the 
scorched complexion, curly beards and hair, and tall stature of Aethio- 
pians, and the mobility of the climate explains their wisdom (Nat. hist. 
2.80.189). Moisture of the climate, on the other hand, accounts for the 
white, frosty skin and yellow hair of northerners, and the rigidity of the 
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climate accounts for their fierceness. Some Aethiopians, according to 
Diodorus (3.2.1—4, 3.8.3, 3.9.2) were considered the first of men, the first 
to honor the gods, and originators of many Egyptian customs, while 
others cultivated none of the practices of civilized life, and a few be- 
lieved in no gods at all. Ptolemy (Tetrabiblos 2.2.56) attributes the sav- 
age habits of white Scythians to the extreme cold of the far north and 
those of black Aethiopians to the oppressive heat of the deep south. In 
other words, whites as well as blacks in certain environments were 
portrayed as savage. Strabo (4.5.4) describes the inhabitants of Ireland - 
as the most savage people in the entire world, more savage than the 
Britons. Aethiopians and Scythians were selected as favorite illustra- 
tions of the environment theory because as physical and geographical 
extremes they provided dramatic examples of ethnic diversity And, 
significantly, Scythian-Aethiopian contrasts were later used in impor- 
tant statements of conviction that race is of no consequence in evaluat- 
ing men, and that all whom God created He created equal and alike. In 
short, classical anthropology evolved from ethnic differences no special 
theory as to the inferiority of blacks qua blacks and no stereotype of 
blacks as uncivilized. Thompson's comment on the environment the- 
ory, however, is another illustration of his penchant for overlooking the 
positive in Roman attitudes toward blacks and for focusing on what he 
considers the Roman obsession with their whiteness: the environment 
theory “neither precluded nor discouraged sensory aversions to black- 
ness" (p. 101). 

Thompson also argues that early Christian writers, like their pa- 
gan predecessors, offered apologies for Aethiopian blackness and cites 
as a particularly instructive example Origen's exegesis of "black and 
beautiful" in the Song of Songs (p. 134). Origen, however, like other 
early Christian writers whom he influenced, realized that adaptations of 
the familiar classical symbolism enabled him to interpret scriptural ref- 
erences to Aethiopians more meaningfully and to explicate Christian- 
ity's mission more convincingly. Thompson's discussion of Christian- 
ity's black-white symbolism presents a distorted picture because he 
does not take into consideration the Christian black—white imagery in 
its entirety. Christian authors referred to Aethiopians and blackness in 
demonological and especially exegetical contexts, neither of which in- 
cluded apologies for Aethiopian blackness. The demonological em- 
phasis in references to devils or demons in the shape of Aethiopians, 
Egyptians, or crows, or simply described as black, was on the color 
black and not on any other racial characteristic. Also perhaps related to 
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the emphasis on color and the absence of any other similarity to real 
Aethiopians is the fact that later medieval iconography, in spite of the 
black and Aethiopian apparitions of apocryphal and patristic literature, 
portrayed so few demons with Negroid features. The demonological 
use of black was obviously related to the earlier classical association of 
the color black with evil. A similar origin perhaps also explains the 
contrast of the blackness of evil with the light of God. The devil is 
black, according to Didymus the Blind, because he fell from the splen- 
dor and virtue of spiritual whiteness that only those who have been 
“whitened” by God can possess Un Zachariam 4.312). And, above all, 
there was no stereotyped image of Aethiopians as personifications or 
demons or the devil. 

In spite of the demonological "Aethiopians," the much more im- 
portant exegetical texts left no doubt as to the fundamental Christian 
attitude toward blacks: All whom God created He created equal and 
alike, Origen wrote—it made no difference whether one was Hebrew, 
Greek, Aethiopian, Scythian, or Taurian (De principiis 2.9.5—6). In his 
"black and beautiful," Origen was not apologizing, as Thompson 
stated, “in deference to the dictates of the traditional and dominant 
values" (p. 134) which considered whiteness as an essential element of 
beauty, but he was purposely adapting for his exegesis the language of 
those Greeks and Romans who had rejected the ethnocentric yardstick 
of the majority and considered black naturally beautiful. In Origen and 
others, Aethiopian blackness gave rise to a deeply spiritual imagery of 
black and white in which Aethiopians came to occupy a privileged 
position. In his commentary on the “black and beautiful" maiden, Ori- 
gen illustrates the applicability of black-white symbolism to all men. 
“We ask in what way is she black and in what way fair without white- 
ness. She has repented of her sins; conversion has bestowed beauty 
upon her and she is sung as ‘beautiful’... . . If you repent, your soul will 
be ‘black’ because of your former sins, but because of your penitence 
your soul will have something of what I may call an Aethiopian beauty” 
(Homilia in Canticum Canticorum 1.6). The mystery of the church aris- 
ing from the Gentiles and calling itself black and beautiful, Origen 
points out, is adumbrated in the marriage of Moses to a black Aethio- 
pian woman which he interprets as a symbolic union of the spiritual law 
(Moses) and the church (the Aethiopian woman)—a foreshadowing of 
the universal church (Commentarius in Canticum Canticorum 2.362— 
78). 

In a coherent body of exegesis during the first six centuries of 
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Christianity blacks were summoned to salvation and welcomed in the 
Christian brotherhood on the same terms as others. All men were re- 
garded as black who had not been illumined by God's light and all men, 
regardless of the color of the skin, were considered potentially Chris- 
tians. The baptism of the minister of the Aethiopian queen by Philip the 
Evangelist (Acts 8:26-39) was a landmark in proclaiming that consid- 
erations of race were to be of no significance in determining member- 
ship in the Christian church. All believers in Christ were eligible. Blacks 
were not only humble converts like the young Aethiopian slave, "not 
yet whitened by the shining grace of Christ," the object of concern in a 
correspondence between Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspe, and a deacon 
Ferrandus (PL 65.378 —92). St. Menas, sometimes portrayed as a Negro, 
was a national saint of Egypt, and pilgrims from Asia and Europe as 
well as from Africa came to his shrine west of Alexandria.? One of the 
most outstanding Fathers of the Desert of Scete was a tall black Aethio- 
pian, Moses, of a widespread fame, who, once a brigand, reached the 
height of perfection, left seventy disciples at his death, and was a model 
of humility and the monastic life, an excellent teacher and a Father's 
Father.^ Thompson in his emphasis on certain references to the color of 
Abba Moses fails to comprehend the reasons for the application of the 
black—white symbolism to the monk (p. 41—42), which are clearly stated 
by Jean Devisse: “. . . the person of Abba Moses seems to epitomize 


3For a detailed discussion of ampullae depicting Menas as unquestionably a Ne- 
groid type with thick lips and tightly curled hair (e.g., Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, 
1933717; Paris, Musée du Louvre, MNC 140) see J. Devisse, The Image of the Black in 
Western Art II: From the Early Christian Era to the "Age of Discovery" Part I (New York 
1979) 38—43 and the literature there cited. The appearance of a Negro Menas as a variant 
of the more usual non-Negroid type on some ampullae has "puzzled" some scholars. A 
number of unconvincing suggestions have been made, including that of Devisse (p. 43) 
that *the canny monks 'met the need' manifested by their black clientele by giving their 
saint, as occasion demanded, a black face exportable all through the Nile Valley to the 
south.” A simple and more plausible suggestion, however, is that the appearance of a 
black Menas points to one tradition that the saint was of Aethiopian (Nubian) ancestry 
since blacks and whites had lived side by side for centuries and had worshipped Isis at the 
same temples in Egypt, which provided an environment compatible with a tradition of a 
black Menas. 

4For sources on the life of Abba Moses, see Palladius, Historia Lausiaca 22 (PG 
34.106568); Sozomen, Historia ecclesiastica 6.29 (PG 67.1376—81); Acta Sanctorum, 
August, VI 199—212; Apophthegmata Patrum (PG 65.281—-90); Vita S. Moysis Aethiopis in 
V. Latyshev, Menologii anonymi Byzantini saeculi X quae supersunt (St. Petersburg 1912) 


fasc. 2, 330—36; J. Devisse (note 3 above) 25, 62, 113, 225, notes 256-57. up tton 
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‘the Aethiops—sinner’s symbolic road from the darkness of sin to the 
light of grace as the Greek, and especially the Western European Chris- 
tian, would have thought of it.’> In short, the Aethiopian imagery dra- 
matically emphasized the ecumenical character of Christianity, and ad- 
umbrated the symbolism of the black wise man in the Adoration of the 
Magi. There is no evidence that Aethiopians of the first centuries after 
Christ suffered in their day-to-day contacts with whites as a result of 
metaphorical associations of this symbolism. Nor did the early Chris- 
tians alter the classical symbolism or the teachings of the church to fit a 
preconceived notion of blacks as inferior, to rationalize the enslavement 
of blacks, or to sanction segregated worship. In the early church blacks 
found equality in both theory and practice. 

Another illustration of Thompson's failure to consider the total 
evidence is his statement that from the late first century B.c. to the third 
century A.D. accounts of Aethiopian military power related only to a 
glorious Napatan—Meroitic past, and not to contemporary Aethiopia (p. 
93). Thompson, however, overlooks Strabo's account (17.1.53—54) of 
Aethiopian activity in Egypt which required the intervention of C. Pe- 
tronius after Aethiopians had crossed the Roman frontier in Egypt, 
captured several towns, including Elephantine and Philae, defeated 
three Roman cohorts, enslaved the inhabitants, and seized the statue of 
Augustus. The extremely favorable terms of Augustus' settlement sug- 
gest that Strabo was exaggerating the Roman victory: Augustus granted 
the envoys of the Aethiopian queen everything they pleaded for, includ- 
ing the remission of the tribute he had imposed. Further, the impor- 
tance, if only propagandistic, that Augustus attached to Petronius' Ae- 
thiopian activity is perhaps suggested by the inclusion of his Aethiopian 
campaigns in the official record of his administration and achievements. 
Copies of the Res Gestae, originally engraved on bronze tablets outside 
the Emperor's mausoleum in Rome and set up in some provinces, were 
constant reminders to the Roman world of the Aethiopian threat to 
Roman Egypt's southern boundary The many terracotta figurines of 
Negro warriors from this period provide vivid illustrations of Rome's 
Aethiopian adversaries mentioned by authors of the early Roman Em- 
pire. Nor should it be overlooked that Josephus' references to Aethio- 
pians in Jewish Antiquities (10.1517; 8.165) reinforced the recurrent 
image of black warriors and their widely respected kingdom and may 


5Devisse (note 3 above) 62. 
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have reminded the historian's contemporaries of events closer to their 
own era: the Aethiopian attack on the Romans in Egypt at the time of 
Augustus had been foreshadowed by the ancient Aethiopian invasion of 
Egypt; and the wise Queen of Sheba had a later counterpart in the 
Aethiopian Candace, whose ambassadors were diplomatically so skill- 
ful as to gain from Augustus all their requests. 

Roman military encounters with blacks in northwest Africa in the 
late first century B.c. and early Empire have also escaped Thompson's 
attention. The Garamantes, classified by some ancient authors as Ae- 
thiopian and as mixed black—white peoples by some scholars, were 
described by Tacitus (Hist. 4.50) as “an indomitable tribe and one al- 
ways engaged in brigandage on their neighbors." Their anti-Roman 
activity, for example, required L. Cornelius Balbus, proconsul of Africa 
(21—20 B.c.), to launch a punitive and deterrent campaign in which Ga- 
rama, their capital, was captured. The Garamantes gave their support 
to Tacfarinas, a Numidian, who stirred up a serious insurrection in 17 
A.D. In spite of a plea to the Romans that their offenses be pardoned, 
the Garamantes later gave assistance to the Oeans during a civil war 
between Lepcis and Oea. Blacks participated in revolts that broke out 
sporadically during the Roman occupation of northwest Africa. Nu- 
merous Aethiopian auxiliaries, according to Ammianus Marcellinus 
(29.5.37), were recruited by Firmus, the Moorish chieftain who raised a 
revolt in 372 A.D. In short, in light of the above—cited military activity of 
blacks, Thompson's statement about the Roman image of blacks as 
warriors of only a distant past is inaccurate. 

The evidence as a whole does not support major points empha- 
sized in Thompson's study. Thompson argues that the homage of the 
Romans, especially the educated and upper classes, to the somatic 
norm image was a kind of overriding obsession. And further, this pride 
in their Mediterranean whiteness, according to Thompson, resulted 
in hurtful psychological consequences which must have driven some 
blacks “to develop ego defences of various kinds. . .” and to seek “re- 
venge on mockery and potential mockers where possible. . .” (p. 138). 
In view of the lack of relevant ancient evidence, this suggestion is mere 
speculation. On this point also, in addition to what has already been 
said, it remains only to emphasize that Romans should not be indicted 
for color prejudice because, like other peoples, they had ethnocentric 
aesthetic criteria. Also questionable is the author's assumption that the 
Roman association of the color black with death, evil, and sin triggered 
negative and hostile attitudes toward blacks. With respect to both of 
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these points it should be noted that of all the many references to Aethio- 
pians in the entire corpus of classical literature those few that can defi- 
nitely be classified as negative are far outnumbered by positive exam- 
ples and by an overall favorable image of blacks. 

Thompson mentions that blacks were liable to “mockery and to 
other unwelcome behaviour prompted by the negative symbolism of 
blackness" (p. 152). Research in the social sciences, however, has ques- 
tioned whether individuals who react negatively to the color black also 
develop an antipathy to dark-skinned peoples, and suggests that 
though such a reaction is theoretically plausible, the evidence is far 
from conclusive. Further, it is unlikely that the association of dark- 
skinned people with omens of evil had in the Roman Empire an adverse 
impact on day-to-day reactions to blacks. The overall favorable image 
of Aethiopians had long been firmly established, and the unbiased envi- 
ronmental explanation of racial differences had been deeply rooted 
since the fifth century B.c., and was clearly restated in literature of the 
Empire. At the same time that the notion linking dark-skinned peoples 
and omens of disaster was being circulated in the Roman period, un- 
prejudiced explanations of physical differences and the ancient image 
of just Aethiopians and of the glorious Napatan-Meroitic Kingdom of 
Kush were being reinforced. And not without a positive influence on 
attitudes toward blacks was the black—white imagery of Christian au- 
thors, used also no doubt in sermons, which emphasized the black 
man’s membership in the Christian brotherhood and other ecumenical 
“lessons” on the meaning of Aethiopians in exegetical texts. 

Views such as Thompson’s are largely speculative and have per- 
haps been influenced by a consideration of the experience of blacks in 
societies in which great importance has been attached to the color of 
the skin and in which blacks have suffered from virulent color preju- 
dice. The pattern of black—white relations in the Roman period, how- 
ever, differed from that in the modern world, and these differences are 
important for the proper assessment of Roman attitudes toward blacks. 
In the first place Roman slavery was color-blind and the majority of 
slaves was white, not black; hence, the anti-black sentiment which 
developed after slave and black became synonymous was absent. Nor 
were there theories that blacks were especially or more suited to slav- 
ery than whites. The black slave or freedman, therefore, was in a no 
more disadvantageous position than anyone else unfortunate enough to 
be captured as a prisoner of war or to be enslaved for any other reason. 
In science, philosophy, and religion color was not the basis of a theory 
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concerning the innate inferiority of blacks. There were no hierarchical 
notions of human races, with whites occupying the highest and blacks 
the lowest positions. On the contrary, ethnic differences were explained 
in the same way for all peoples. Blacks were not stereotyped as “sav- 
ages," but blacks and whites alike living at the outer extremities of the 
world were described as following a primitive way of life, and the sav- 
age mode of life of some Greeks—the Cynaetheans—was also attrib- 
uted to the rugged, inclement atmosphere of Arcadia (Polybius 4.20—21; 
Diodorus 3.34.7—8). 

Black—white racial mixture per se was not considered strange or a 
menace to “white racial purity" Writers who referred to black—white 
racial unions, either as illustrations of the transmission of inherited 
physical characteristics or as evidence of adultery, included no stric- 
tures on black—white racial mixture, though some condemned adultery. 
Black gods or heroes and their interracial amours presented no embar- 
rassment and evoked no apologies from poets. Ovid suggests that a 
black lover of Aurora was the father of Memnon (Amores 1.13.33—34). 
Perseus married the dark-skinned Andromeda, whose father, king of 
the Aethiopians, had been depicted as a mulatto in a mid—fifth century 
B.C. vase painting (Ovid, Heroides 15.35—36; Ars Amatoria 1.53; 3.191). 
Juba II, King of Mauretania, whose features in some likenesses suggest 
Negroid admixture, was married first to Cleopatra Selene, daughter of 
Antony and Cleopatra, and later to the daughter of a king of Cap- 
padocia. Blacks were physically assimilated into the predominantly 
white population of the Roman world as attested by the portrayal of 
mixed black-white types in nonus art and by textual references to 
black-white racial mixture. 

There is no evidence that blacks were excluded because of their 
color from avenues— occupational, economic, cultural, social, or reli- 
gious—-open to others. Like many other newcomers from alien lands, 
most black slaves and freedmen found employment in occupations at 
the lower end of the economic scale. But blacks with special qualifica- 
tions found a place for their talent. Blacks, like those who served in the 
army of Septimius Severus in Britain, had the same advantages upon 
discharge as other auxiliary soldiers in the numeri, and at least one 
black was apparently a member of Septimius Severus’ elite corps. 


$For an Ethiopian reported among the auxiliaries of Septimius Severus in Britain, 
perhaps part of a numerus Maurorum billeted at one of the forts astride Hadrian's wall, 
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Evidence from northwest Africa illustrates the great popularity and 
fame of black athletes, and the financial success of a black landowner 
like C. Julius Serenus in Thaenae.? There were blacks who were at 
home in the culture of the Mediterranean world. The dark- or black— 
skinned Terence, who might have been of Negroid extraction, arrived in 
Rome as a slave from Carthage. He received a liberal education and his 
freedom from his owner, a Roman senator. Achieving fame as a play- 
wright, Terence became a member of the learned Scipionic circle, and 
his daughter is said to have married a Roman knight. As mentioned 
earlier, it was an Aethiopian, mentioned in the New Testament, who 
figured prominently in Christian exegetical texts as the first Gentile to 
be baptised by Philip. This official of the Aethiopian queen who was 
reading a roll of Isaiah when he met Philip apparently read Greek, and 
perhaps, Hebrew. Juba II was a man of grest learning who strove to 
introduce Greek and Roman culture into his African kingdom. Among 
Juba's many works (now lost) were a history of Rome, books on Libya 
and Assyria, and treatises on drama, painting, and plants. Memnon, the 
black protégé of Herodes Atticus, was one of the celebrated sophist's 
most talented disciples. Blacks were welcomed on the same terms as 
whites in both Isiac worship and Christianity as converts and as priests 
or monks. 

The Romans, in spite of the attitudes toward blacks which 
Thompson has described as negative and detrimental to blacks, had the 
ability to see and to comment on the obviously different physical char- 
acteristics of blacks without developing an elaborate and rigid system of 
discrimination against blacks based only on the color of the skin. Color, 


see Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Septimius Severus 22.4—5 and R. G. Collingwood and 
R. P. Wright, The Roman Inscriptions of Britain (Oxford 1965) I, 626, no. 2042 (cf. A. 
Birley, Septimius Severus: The African Emperor (London 1971) 265—66; and for a scene on 
an early third—century marble sarcophagus showing, to the right of a general whose 
features resemble those of Septimius Severus, three soldiers—one a Negro—receiving 
suppliant captives, see L. Salerno, Palazzo Rondinini (Rome 19€5) 259, no. 85 and fig. 139. 

7The financial success of C. Julius Serenus, of unmistakable black-white extrac- 
tion, is suggested by the scenes depicted on a third— or fourth—century funerary mosaic 
showing in separate panels Serenus and Numitoria Saturnina, apparently his white 
spouse, each in semi—reclining positions, holding a golden goblet in the right hand, with 
three Cupids in each panel——one filling a basket with flowers, a second carrying flowers to 
the reclining spouse, and the third playing a cithara. Sec R. Massigli, Musée de Sfax, 
Musées de l'Algérie et de la Tunisie, no. 17 (Paris 1912) 9, no. 24 and plate V, no. 3; M. 
Yacoub, Guide du Musée de Sfax (Tunis 1966) 44 and plate XIV, figs. 23. 
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in spite of the existence of black—white symbolism, somatic norm im- 
age, and the like, did not acquire in the Roman world the great impor- 
tance which it has assumed in some post-classical societies either in the 
self-image of many peoples, or in the denial of equality to blacks in 
theory and practice. 

In short, Thompson has presented little new evidence on Roman 
attitudes toward blacks but most aspects of his inquiry have been 
treated in earlier investigations. His conclusions, which not only read 
unwarranted negative attitudes into certain texts but also fail to give 
proper consideration to the total evidence relating to blacks in the Ro- 
man world, present a distorted view of the Roman attitude toward 
blacks. 


FRANK M. SNOWDEN, JR. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
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The title of A. B. Bosworth's most recent work provides a clear indication 
of its contents and emphasis; its subtitle, however, tends to deceive: rather than 
a general study of Alexander's reign, Bosworth here presents us with a largely 
military and administrative history of the reign. Originally conceived as a con- 
tribution to volume VI of the Cambridge Ancient History, Conquest and Empire 
is now intended by its author to form part of a tetralogy including his two- 
volume Commentary on Arrian's History of Alexander (the second volume of 
which is as yet unpublished) and his recent historiographical work, From Arrian 
to Alexander: Studies in Historical Interpretation. Conquest and Empire, al- 
though neither quite the comprehensive survey the author wished it to be nor 
the Alexander biography he abhorred, is nonetheless an interesting, penetrating 
and useful work, so long as its limitations are recognized. 

The book is divided into two sections, one labeled “General Narrative,” 
and another called "Thematic Studies." This division, somewhat reminiscent of 
W. W. Tarn's famous or infamous work, has both advantages and disadvantages. 
The initial section offers a Jucid, surprisingly detailed, and sophisticated ac- 
count of Alexander's campaign: as such, it should be extremely useful in ad- 
vanced courses in military history, but only if readers are warned that terms 
unfamiliar to the general reader like agéma, ilé and the mysterious asthetairoi 
are defined and discussed in the thematic section labeled "Alexander and the 
army" Unfortunately, no note warns the inexperienced to refer to the other 
section. Similarly, Bosworth's admirable description of the nature of Alexan- 
der's army at the beginning of the campaign, despite its brevity, is relegated to 
the same thematic section, but would be more helpful if included in the general 
narrative. The remaining material included in the thematic sections appears 
much better suited to this organizational approach, both because its length 
would impede the flow of the general narrative and because its nature benefits 
from separate treatment. The section on mainland Greece in Alexander's reign 
is especially well-done and should be useful both to the scholarly reader and to 
the student approaching the period for the first time. Equally excellent is the 
fascinating section on the evolution and reorganization of the army, in which 
Bosworth offers a convincing explanation for the military and political decline 
of the phalanx. But the short and intelligent survey of the ancient sources, both 
lost and extant, is unfortunately hidden in the bibliography section and would 
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be of much more use to the inexperienced reader if placed at the beginning of 
the work. 

Aside from these comparatively superficial difficulties created by its orga- 
nizational strategy, Conquest and Empire suffers from a kind of identity crisis: 
its focus and intended audience, particularly in an American context, remain 
unclear. Despite Bosworth’s stated desire to make accessible to a general audi- 
ence recent research on Alexander, his bibliography thins out after the early 
1980’s (his discussion of the royal tombs at Vergina [p. 27, n. 9], for instance, 
fails to refer to anything later than 1982 and thus omits reference to Andronikos’ 
1984 monograph, Vergina, inter alia), and is especially sparse on American 
scholarship. Thus, one cannot count on Conquest and Empire as a consistent 
reference to the most recent scholarly discussion of problems in Alexander 
history. 

Bosworth asserts that he is quite consciously not writing a biography 
about Alexander and certainly does resist indulging himself in speculations 
about Alexander’s personality and motivation, but this laudable intention is 
seriously undercut by the heavily military nature of his narrative, both because 
such a narrative inevitably focuses attention on the commander and command 
decisions (uniquely concentrated in one person in Alexander’s reign) and be- 
cause Bosworth so clearly and consistently scants analysis of Macedonian poli- 
tics and institutions in his narrative. 

The result of this focus, clearly an unintentional one, is to give the unini- 
tiated reader the impression of an invincible if not infallible conqueror and 
administrator who acts nearly alone, and is not significantly limited by Macedo- 
nian problems and institutions. While there is a section on Philip's reign, there 
is none on Macedonia in general, and that absence is made more notable by 
Bosworth's tendency to underemphasize political events which occurred in the 
course of the campaign. The events on the Hyphasis, call them mutiny or not, 
are so briefly narrated (pp. 133-34) that though Bosworth himself attaches con- 
siderable significance to them in his later narrative, the reader is surprised that 
he does so because the initial account so underplays them. Thus, although 
Bosworth argues, rightly I believe, that the reasons for many of Alexander's 
changes in the structure of his army were primarily political, he limits the force 
of this argument by giving his readers so little sense of the degree of political 
pressure Alexander experienced. 

It is a curiosity that a writer so capable of adept commentary on Macedo- 
nian institutions and the king's dealings with them (one thinks, for instance, of 
his acute analysis of Alexander's unpopularity in Macedonia and the long-term 
damage his reign did his homeland in "Alexander the Great and the decline of 
Macedonia," JHS 106 (1986) 1—12) offers so little of it here. The weakness of 
political analysis is perhaps best exemplified by Bosworth's treatment of the 
death of Cleitus (pp. 114—16). 

Bosworth argues that not only was Cleitus himself unimportant 
(*. . . there is no evidence that he was . . . a personage important enough in his 
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own right to be undermined and eliminated" p. 114), but also that the murder 
had virtually no long-term repercussions ("Cleitus may have had his followers 
and sympathizers, but they were a small minority and unable or unwilling to 
make capital out of his death" p. 115). Cleitus' role as co-commander of the 
Companion cavalry with Hephaestion hardly made him obscure; the fact that he 
had saved Alexander's life and that his sister and other members of his family 
were intimate associates of the king also speak to Cleitus' standing (see H. 
Berve, Das Alexanderreich 1I [Munich 1926] 206—9). In the end, the murder 
itself suggests that Alexander considered Cleitus and his arguments very impor- 
tant; had it been otherwise, had not Alexander been used to dealing with the 
man as a near equal, he would have left his silencing to his underlings or ser- 
vants. Bosworth's remarks about the repercussions of Cleitus' death seem 
equally unconvincing: not only did the problems with Callisthenes and the Her- 
molaus conspiracy follow fairly close upon the murder, but its obvious terroriz- 
ing nature tended to silence opposition short of conspiracy. Oddest of all is 
Bosworth's transition back to campaign narrative after his account of the mur- 
der: "The serious business of campaigning remained" (p. 116). The implication 
seems to be that the murder was a kind of light relief and that political events 
were somehow less serious than military ones. 

There are several other examples of this cursory and sometimes illogical 
treatment of political events. Bosworth asserts (p. 26) that the execution of the 
sons of Aeropus clears Alexander of involvement in the murder of Philip, be- 
cause he believes that Alexander would not have dared to execute accomplices 
in public where they might implicate him. He fails to consider the possibility 
that the sons of Aeropus were mere scapegoats and not genuine conspirators, 
despite Badian's well-known arguments (Phoenix 17 [1963] 248). Similarly, Bos- 
worth claims (p. 21) that Attalus' famous insult to Alexander at the wedding 
feast (Athen. 557d; Plut. Alex. 9.7) was aimed at Olympias' marital fidelity and 
also her non—Macedonian origins, thus mentioning the superficial causes and 
failing to observe that Attalus’ primary purpose was, of course, to champion his 
own family’s tie to the throne and to jeopardize that of Olympias and Alexander. 
None of these difficulties signify much for those already knowledgeable about 
Alexander scholarship, but they could prove dangerously deceptive to students 
new to the field. Conquest and Empire should certainly not, therefore, be used 
as the sole modern text in any course. 

Despite these not inconsiderable weaknesses, there are a number of 
strengths, other than those already noted. Bosworth does much more than 
simply flesh out the bones of information about the role of Greece in Alex- 
ander’s reign and about the administration of the empire. He consistently re- 
minds the reader of the viewpoint of the conquered. Bosworth stresses the 
number of massacres and the cost in human life of Alexander’s victories and he 
carefully notes the parasitic nature of Alexander’s city-founding. This emphasis 
is particularly significant in a work so heavily military in nature and stands as a 
useful corrective to the much less critical viewpoint of that found in the only 
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other easily accessible and heavily military narrative, N.G.L. Hammond's Al- 
exander the Great, King, Commander and Statesman. 

Although Bosworth's primary intent is certainly not to break new ground, 
he scatters a number of intriguing and penetrating observations throughout the 
narrative. The author, for instance, suggests that the numerous risks Alexander 
took (and the wounds these risks so often precipitated) must have created wide- 
spread expectation of his imminent death and must therefore have fueled resis- 
tance to his reign (p. 43). Bosworth's discussion (p. 57) of the causation of 
Harpalus' first departure is original and should be read by anyone interested in 
that particular puzzle. His ‘take’ on the consequences of the destruction of 
Persepolis is equally unconventional: he argues that the burning of Persepolis 
did not alienate the Persian populace, which he believes continued to be accept- 
ing of Alexander (pp. 93-94). Towards the end of a long footnote on the royal 
tombs at Vergina (p. 27, n. 9), Bosworth tosses off the remark that Alexander 
had no reason to be in a rush about the burial of his father—as far as I know, he 
is the only scholar in the field who makes such a claim, yet his argument is a 
good one. And, of course, throughout the narrative the reader benefits from the 
judgments of a brilliant source critic. 

Conquest and Empire is neither a major new scholarly study of the reign 
of Alexander (somehow we continue to expect such a book when we should, 
perhaps, recognize its arrival is as likely as that of the Great American Novel) 
nor the perfect solution to the problems of those who teach courses on the 
history of Macedonia and the reign of Alexander. The author intended it to be 
neither of these. Conquest and Empire makes available to a general audience 
many of the ideas and techniques of perhaps the most gifted scholar currently at 
work on the reign of Alexander the Great. 


ELIZABETH D. CARNEY 
CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 


PHILLIP Mirsis. Epicurus! Ethical Theory: The Pleasures of Invulnerability. 
Cornell University Press, 1988. Pp. ix & 184. Cloth, $24.95. (Cornell Stud- 
ies in Classical Philology, 48) 


The upsurge of a general interest in the philosophers of the Hellenistic age 
in recent years makes a comprehensive study of Epicurus' ethical theory highly 
desirable. For although the old clichés about the primitiveness of Epicurean 
philosophy have long been on the wane among the specialists, there has been as 
yet no reassessment of the complexity and sophistication of the Epicurean 
doctrine that would attract a wider public and satisfy the specialist at the same 
time. Mitsis takes up a considerable challenge: he attempts not only to liberate 
Epicureanism from the odium of being merely “an archaic self-help manual” 
that gives "simple moral recipes for those uninitiated in philosophical theo- 
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rizing" (4/5), but also to provide a serious philosophical appreciation such as 
Stoicism has already received in recent years. His whole investigation is tai- 
lored towards a reevaluation of the aim of invulnerability and moral autonomy 
(cf. the subtitle of the book) as the focus of Epicurean ethics; it serves as the 
basis for a more informed appreciation of the strengths and limitations of an 
ethical system with such a commitment. In chapter 1 (Pleasure, Happiness, 
and Desire") the author gives his reasons for the reappraisal of the concept of 
"pleasure" itself: it is not a subjective state, a feeling, to be weighed and mea- 
sured in a hedonistic calculus, but rather the overall healthy condition or func- 
tion of the natural organism. In chapters 2 ("Justice and the Virtues") and 3 
(“Friendship and Altruism”) Mitsis pursues the problems which such a self- 
centered concern for invulnerability and self-sufficiency necessarily imports for 
other-directed values such as justice and friendship. The fourth chapter (“Rea- 
son, Responsibility, and the Mechanisms of Freedom") discusses the moral 
psychology and theory of voluntary action underlying this conception of invul- 
nerability and shows that it not only is quite compatible, but indeed requires 
Epicurean physics. 

The dialectic procedure adopted by Mitsis, depicting Epicurean ethics in 
the larger context of both ancient and modern ethical debates, makes for chal- 
lenging reading. It allows Mitsis to draw in a large (for a monograph of such 
moderate size astonishingly large) amount of relevant material, both ancient 
and modern, that should be of equal interest to the historically orientated as 
well as the philosophically minded specialist. Mitsis realizes that he thereby 
incurs the risk of being charged with multiple historical confusion by confront- 
ing Epicurus with earlier thinkers' doctrines to point out agreement or disagree- 
ment, or by introducing contemporary ethical concerns, such as altruism, moral 
obligation, or materialistic reduction. He hopes to open, not close, the discus- 
sion of these problems and that his attempt at such cross-fertilization will 
"tempt more high-flying philosophers or more careful and informed histori- 
ans..." (7). 

Chapter 1: If the notion of invulnerability is treated as the key-concept 
that is capable of philosophical justification, then Epicurean "hedonism" can be 
discussed and evaluated squarely within the context of the Greek tradition of 
Platonist or Aristotelian eudaimonist ethics. For if "pleasure" is to be inter- 
preted as overall satisfaction, it can then serve as the supreme goal in human 
life, providing a proper perspective for the structuring of our actions and the 
organization of our life. Epicurean ethics is then much more akin to the Aris- 
totelian conception of eudaimonia as a flourishing life than to the British empiri- 
cist's hedonistic ideal of maximation of a supposedly uniform feeling of plea- 
sure, as widely assumed (cf. Gosling and Taylor, The Greeks on Pleasure, chs. 
18-20). 

His dialectic method allows the author to collect the evidence for both a 
“dispositional” and a hedonistic (“private feeling") account of pleasure and to 
point out that in the overall balance of arguments the scales come down heavily 
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on the side of the dispositional account. Only some of the main points favoring 
Mitsis' interpretation can be mentioned here: (1) The identification of happiness: 
with peace of mind (ataraxia) and health of the body (aponia) is not a simple 
confusion or fraud, but legitimized by the formal conditions of his theory of 
happiness: invulnerability to chance and self-sufficiency. (2) In contrast with 
individual pleasant sensations that resist normative prescriptions, the notion of 
"satisfaction" permits an objective standard of evaluation, a structuring, rank- 
ing, and ordering of desires by looking at the activities that provide such satis- 
faction. (3) The conception of satisfaction explains why there is no neutral state 
in Epicurus and no mixture of pleasure and pain: it is a matter of pass/fail; 
satisfaction is either achieved or it is not. (4) The dispositional account allows 
for a dependence of pleasure on rational belief, which would well explain Epi- 
curus' insistence on the sage's rationality, while it is difficult to maintain any 
such position for a sensualist account. (5) Finally and most importantly, the 
distinction between kinetic and katastematic pleasures (satisfying vs. satisfied), 
and Epicurus’ insistence that only the latter are good, make very good sense on 
the basis of a dispositional account, but are difficult to justify for a "sensual- 
ist" Epicurean. The kinetic pleasures, as the means whereby satisfaction is 
achieyed, are "mere variants" to which Epicurus assigns no value: any means 
to still our hunger is equally useful, frugality is recommended so that we do 
not get falsely obsessed with the means rather than the end, satisfaction, it- 
self. 

Whether the proponents of the traditional interpretation of Epicureanism 
will be convinced by all of Mitsis’ arguments remains to be seen. That the signs 
for the existence of a hedonic calculus are slim does not mean that they don't 
exist; in fact Mitsis has to do some explaining away as far as quantitative evalua- 
tions are concerned (23ff.). That there are other considerations for the sensual- 
ist in the evaluation of pleasures is to be expected: all hedonists must have 
learned the Calliclean lesson that not all pleasures are equally good, and that 
prudence has its function in a hedonist's life. Emphasis on structure and ratio- 
nal order are not eo ipso incompatible with a hedonist point of view, as has been 
emphasized by some British empiricists. Nor will the defense of hedonism so 
easily give in to Mitsis' reinterpretation of the "argument from the cradle" (cf. 
“Pleasure and Belief,” esp. 40), i.e., that observation of newborns is not proof 
of an affinity to a sensual conception of pleasure. These points will no doubt be 
taken up by the scholars who are less in sympathy than this reviewer with a 
“dispositional” account of pleasure. 

A more serious impediment to a full-hearted agreement with Mitsis lies in 
the fact that his interpretation contains a significant hole, a hole that lies, unfor- 
tunately, right in the center of his reconstruction of the Epicurean theory. Proba- 
bly mainly because of his dialectic procedure of comparing and contrasting, he 
has omitted any kind of explanation of what satisfaction really means, a kind of 
phenomenological description of "being satisfied," as far as the content goes. 
This omission is unproblematic in the case of undisturbedness of the body, 
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aponia; there is no need for further comment here, but not so in the case of 
ataraxia. If satisfaction is an intentional intellectual state such a description 
ought to be possible, at least in general terms (even if the flexibility in the kinds 
of satisfactions sought by the Epicurean wise man forbid too detailed a descrip- 
tion). What does satisfaction mean? Is its content determined by the particular 
satisfaction of the moment, i.e., the satisfied thought that I have now eaten, or 
talked about Epicureanism, augmented by the happy thought of similar future 
satisfactions? . 

Unfortunately the few remarks we find in Mitsis that indicate what “hav- 
ing one’s needs satisfied” means are spread out far and wide over the whole 
book and sometimes hidden in footnotes. And nowhere are there any specific 
comments. If satisfaction does not have any content beyond the constatation of 
satisfaction itself (an “all quiet”), it must be either an indistinct feeling or no 
psychic state at all, but the objective fact that desires are satisfied; but why, 
then, call it pleasure and not rather, with Democritus, eustatheia or autarkeia? 

Chapters 2/3: The importance of the question of an intentional content for 
Epicurean pleasures goes beyond the existential feasibility of the life of an 
Epicurean. It affects more central philosophical issues, relevant for the solution 
of the problems that Mitsis raises himself, of the justification of other-related 
values such as justice, and friendship. As Mitsis points out very aptly, the value 
ascribed to justice and friendship presupposes a more expansive conception of 
happiness than the “egocentric” conception of the good as the enlightened self- 
interest of the self-sufficient sage would allow for. 

As I want to suggest, a clearer notion of the “intentional content” of the 
Epicurean pleasures of satisfaction might present such an expansive view as a 
less uneasy compromise than Mitsis allows. For if our satisfactions can have a 
complex content, then they may very well be other—related, albeit self-cen- 
tered, fulfillments. Since Mitsis does not go into any such considerations he has 
a tendency to regard all factors involved in activities that are not strictly identi- 
cal with (the feeling of?) satisfaction as external goods that are at best the means 
to achieve happiness but cannot be part of the happiness itself. But if the virtues 
do not only produce the inner state but are the satisfactory inner state (as Mitsis 
sometimes seems to grant, 60), then ataraxia must consist in being virtuous, 
and the virtues are not just a means of rationally calculating our advantage, an 
“infallible craft of securing happiness” (78). It may, then, not be necessary to 
accuse Epicurus of succumbing to Mill’s temptation to confuse “the pleasure 
with the pursuits that give rise to it" (114). Justice may not only be the "produc- 
tive means to ataraxia" but can also have intrinsic value. This is not to dispute 
the validity of the defense Mitsis gives for the prudence that motivates the 
Epicurean to respect contracts, or the instrumental value of social peace; it is to 
suggest that the possession of a non—pleonectic soul may provide me not only 
with the means to satisfaction but with its content as well. It is difficult to 
conceive that Epicurus regarded peace of mind as restful empty—headedness 
(cf. esp. Mitsis 93, n. 81). 
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A stronger case than for justice can be made for the intrinsic value of 
friendship and altruism; for Epicurus did stress the concern for friends as im- 
portant, and not only in an instrumental sense. Mitsis gives good reasons why 
associanist (from habit) and contractual accounts of friendship do not fill Epi- 
curus' bill, but regards the intrinsic value ascribed to friendship as an uneasy 
compromise, a point left unclear by the master and thus confusing to the disci- 
ples (112). But some indications support the view that a more extensive concep- 
tion of what “contentment” contains might clear Epicurus from the reproach of 
inconsistency. Contentment might, for example consist in conversation with 
friends and mutual contemplation rather than being derived from it (cf. 123, n. 
49). For this reason even the Epicurean gods value friendships. The arguments 
against such an inclusive conception of “pleasurable states" that Mitsis refers 
to do not seem to settle this question (116, n. 33, Sidgwick's objections to Mill 
clearly do not treat pleasure as an intentional state). 

Chapter 4: The last issue is the question of how Epicurus manages to 
combine his atomism with the notion of human rationality and responsibility. 
Mitsis rightly separates the question of psychological determinism (“Rational- 
ity and Responsibility") from that of materialist reductionism (“Indeterminism 
and the Swerve”); the question of a psychological determinism is not decided 
by the question of whether there is a mutual dependence between the macro- 
scopic and the microscopic level, the phenomenal and the atomic level (whether 
the influence is taken to work “top-down” or *bottom-up"). Mitsis shows why 
Epicurean hedonism is not particularly vulnerable to determination by a “stim- 
ulus-response" mechanism: Flexibility in our desires and responsiveness to 
rational control enable us to cope with “fatal attractions." 

The final question of the connection between the atomic swerve and hu- 
man autonomy does not allow for an easy solution, as Mitsis realizes. If micro- 
events control macro-events the swerve would guarantee capriciousness and 
erraticity, but not rational spontaneity. It seems that no exact account of how the 
swerve(s) interrupt the causal chains can be given. The most plausible recon- 
struction ascribes a kind of emergentism to Epicurus which preserves a causal 
coherence between macro- and micro-levels, while the emerging higher-order 
properties are not directly subject to either random or non-random motions of 
atoms. Even so, Mitsis concedes, emergentism must assume a kind of “conjura- 
tion" between the two levels that “itself remains essentially mysterious." 

Whether from the conviction that it might be too early to pass final ver- 
dicts over the different aspects of this tangled subject, or perhaps also from the 
desire to be done with it for the time being, Mitsis is less explicit and decisive in 
the discussion of the issues in the last chapter. He seems ready to grant the 
justifiability of Epicurus' assumptions rather than to argue for it (cf. 144ff.), as 
he does, for example, in his contention that in spite of causal continuity there 
must be an Archimedean point in our rational deliberations that puts us in 
control (149). 

Such cautionary and tentative treatment of these issues is, however, quite 
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in keeping with his initial modest self-assessment of providing for the opening 
rather than the closing of the difficult questions dealt with in his book. A wider 
recognition of the book should indeed lead to a very lively and fruitful discus- 
sion. 


DORETHEA FREDE 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


THEODORA HANTOS. Res publica constituta. Die Verfassung des Dictators 
Sulla. Stuttgart, E Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1988. Pp. 176. Paper, 
DM 48. 


The title implies a clear and promising statement: Sulla the dictator con- 
stituted the res publica (cf. App. B.C. 1.99.462); he did not only rebuild or 
reconstitute it (cf. Cic. Rosc. 48.139; Brut. 90.311). While reading the introduc- 
tion (pp. 13-18), we may expect a new picture of the Sullan constitution neither 
influenced positively or negatively by the overwhelming authority of Momm- 
sen's analysis, nor dealing only with single aspects, questions of Sulla's person- 
ality or preconceived ideas, nor ending up at a loss (“Ratlosigkeit,” p. 17). 

This likeable, fresh approach— quite optimistic as it seems regarding the 
lamentable state of evidence—will succeed according to H. if based both on 
recent research on state and constitution (especially by A. Heuss and J. Bleic- 
ken, p. 17) and on an appropriate method: namely the principle of the autonomy 
of the object and the use of hermeneutical criteria immanent and adequate to the 
topic dealt with ("Prinzip der Autonomie des Objekts und der Immanenz und 
Adaquanz des hermeneutischen Mafstabs,” pp. 17/18. That means, I guess, that 
a constitution is a constitution, and therefore it should be treated as a constitu- 
tion designed in a specific situation). To come closer to the basic idea ("Grund- 
gedanke”) as well as to the sense and coherence (“sinnhafter Gesamtzusam- 
menhang") inherent in Sulla's plans, H. intends to put together particular 
elements of the res publica constituta under headings different from Momm- 
sen's formal corner-stones, Magistracy-Senate-People's Assemblies. We may 
suppose that the headings preferred correspond with the titles given to the two 
big chapters analysing "Aristokratie und Ritterstand" (chap. I, pp. 19-68) and 
"Aristokratie und Exekutive” (chap. II. pp. 69—161). Following, however, a di- 
dactic concept which starts looking at the elements singled out, and anxious 
about being blamed for hasty conclusions, H. does not give reasons for that 
choice nor does she reveal the concept attributed to Sulla until she comes to the 
conclusion ("Schlusswort," pp. 162-67). Then we learn that the modernized but 
aristocratic-minded concept shows two constitutive levels ("Ebenen der Ge- 
staltung," p. 162): The first deals with the formation of political will and deci- 
sion—making (chap. I), the second aims at a more efficient transfer of decisions 
to daily politics (chap. II). In addition, strong control was an important factor to 
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keep the Sullan system up in working order on both levels. In case of doubt, 
control should gain priority over efficiency (p. 166). 

It seems as if Sulla did not feel very confident of his fellow—aristocrats and 
the persuasive power of his basic idea. Shall we trust in the persuasive analysis 
of the Sullan state produced by H.? There are some inconsistencies visible in 
that concluding summary: To separate the making of decisions strictly from 
executing them hardly hits the point if the executing magistracies can be looked 
at as highly involved in the process of decision-making. It is also hard to under- 
stand how the Sullan principle of political integration of the upper class (“Ober- 
Schicht") composed of senators and equites could have worked if it had been 
paralleled to an enforced political domination granted to a small élitist “inner 
circle" of consuls and consulares (* Vermassung der Führungsschicht unter ver- 
schárfter Elitebildung," p. 163; see pp. 57 and 60). Finally, emphasizing the 
Sullan intention to raise the efficiency of executive power by increasing the 
numbers of magistrates, specialising their duties and unifying the conditions of 
office-holding, does not fit in very well with the principle of control stressed so 
intensely by H. 

The opening section of the first chapter deals with the admission of quaes- 
tors and tribunes of the plebs to the senate and with the way the list of senators 
had to be drafted after the omission of censorship ("Die Rekrutierung des poli- 
tischen Nachwuchses . . . ," pp. 19-33). According to H., Sulla was first to 
grant the tribunes the title to membership in the senate by law ("Rechts- 
anspruch," p. 20, whatever that might mean in Roman society). Consequently, 
H. has to date the Atinian plebiscite treating the same subject before the lex 
Hortensia 287 B.C., because plebiscites did not have the effect of laws until 
then. Unfortunately, H. leaves out the convincing remarks of Develin, who 
dated that plebiscite in 216 B.C. (CQ 28 [1978] 141—44). Discussing the member- 
ship in the senate, H. connects the lex Cornelia iudiciaria with the senators' list: 
Publishing the names of the jurors in the rearranged quaestiones perpetuae, the 
praetor urbanus simultaneously made known the names of the senators (p. 27). 
Should Roman senators be defined primarily bv being jurors? Moreover, it 
seems questionable to shift the censorial potestas partially to the praetor, thus 
granting him a political standing higher than that of the consuls, otherwise 
presented correctly as the leading politicians by H. (pp. 60, 88). Doubling the 
number of quaestors from 10 to 20 surely has to be seen as an effort to further 
integration and toward coherence of the leading class ("Führungsschicht," p. 
31), but doubts may be raised about the intention of furthering also the effi- 
ciency of the political system. For the exclusion of the 10 tribunes from the 
cursus honorum must have simply caused the need of adding 10 political begin- 
ners, if competitive spirit as well as constraint of conformity should not be 
weakened at that level. With regard to all this, it is not surprising that the cursus 
honorum analysed in the next section ("Das interne Avancement,” pp. 33—45) 
does not show essential changes, except perhaps for the fixing of a ten—year~ 
interval between the tenure of two consulates and (highly hypothetical) of two 
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tribuneships, too. The third section ("Der Senat und seine Neubildung," pp. 
45—61) discusses the most important topic of the role of the senate, of which the 
number of members was increased by Sulla from 300 to 600. H. tries to explain 
why that role has been seen so differently by modern scholarship. H. reduces 
the problem, which is (allegedly) caused by paying too much attention to the 
senate as an institution, to a problem of definition, and she solves it by means of 
dividing the senatorial stratum of society into parts, i.e., aristocracy, particular 
segments of aristocrats and, finally, the senate as a mere institution. It is accept- 
able to split up the senate in a way like this (and it has been in use for some 
time), but to suppose that the primary goal aimed at by doubling the senators 
was to fill the quaestiones perpetuae (p. 53) is misleading because the aspect of 
integration is minimized. The result would have been more balanced if H. had 
attended seriously to both the comparable efforts of Livius Drusus before and 
the new situation after the Social War (cf. p. 50). Expanding citizenship all over 
the peninsula made integration a pressing political task. The following section 
(“Die Kontrolle der Führungsschicht," pp. 61-68) deals primarily with the per- 
manent courts reorganized by Sulla. 

The second chapter, dealing with aristocracy and executive power (69 
161), begins with a paragraph about lawgiving (69-89), an arrangement which 
may be disturbing to readers used to seeing lawgiving as part of decision— 
making rather than of executive power. It becomes understandable when we 
look at H.'s emphasis on magisterial rogatores, whereas she almost completely 
leaves out comitia and concilia. Following the formal ductus of reasoning, H. 
sketches two functional unities (“Funktionseinheiten,” p. 70) engaged in law- 
giving, namely consuls/praetors/comitia and tribunes of the plebs/concilia ple- 
bis. So far, so formally good. But it becomes an idle play with numbers when the 
political role of these unities is connected with the number of the potential 
rogatores, with the conclusion that the first unity should be strengthened by 
increasing the number of praetors to have at hand 10 consuls and praetors 
against 10 tribunes (pp. 73f.). Even if the competence of lawgiving was left to the 
tribunes, as H. argues with good reasons, the decisive fact is that any tribuni- 
cian proposal had to be approved by the senate in advance. Turning to the 
provinces (“Die Verwaltung der Provinzen," 89—120), H. seems most interested 
in the governors, ignoring the government and the governed. Accepting Momm- 
sen's concept of a systematical succession of imperium domi and militiae, H. 
brushes aside Giovannini's considerations (Consulare imperium, 1983) rather 
bluntly (pp. 98ff.). To her the automatic change from magistracy to promagis- 
tracy means a real doubling of regular offices (“reguläre Ämter,” p. 111), and she 
therefore neglects the question why then the term pro-magistrate has been kept 
on. Consequently H. states that the position of magistrates was enforced 
against the senate, and the periodical change of holding power was guaranteed 
by creating "Biennitát," that is by regular two-year-terms in office (a short 
glance at Broughton's MRR makes nonsense of that assumption). It seems also 
questionable to trace back the numerical expansion of the priesthoods to the 
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growing exigencies of ruling an empire (cf. “Die Verwaltung der sacra,” pp. 
120—30, esp. 126f.). Furthering of integration by conceding prestige but keeping 
up the aristocratic principle of minimizing political offices may come nearer to 
the intended effect. 

Control as the most stabilizing factor in the Sullan concept is analysed in 
the last section (“Die Kontrolle der Exekutive," pp. 130—61; see also pp. 61—68). 
H. presents as instruments of control the ius intercedendi of the tribuni plebis 
and their right to veto, the disciplinary effects of one—year—terms of office ("An- 
nuitát"), collegiality and the quaestiones perpetuae. These quaestiones surely 
should help to control the politicians, too. The inclusion of standing courts into 
a constitutional system, however, should have led to a glance at the other side of 
the coin, i.e., the weakening of the respective competence of the comitia and 
the tribunes. Some points do not become fully clear, e.g., how “Biennitaét” may 
have stabilized the principle of "Annuitát" (p. 148, cf. p. 111) and why intercessio 
by colleagues was enforced by adding ten new quaestors (always dependent on 
hints from above) and two praetors (engaged in different courts!). But H.’s 
reasoning about the effects of the July-term for elections causing "latente Kol- 
legialitàt" makes good sense. When dealing with the tribunes’ intercession, 
which Sulla did not touch on as H. argues cautiously and rightly (p. 135ff.), H. 
makes no point of the surprising fact that her chief witness, Q. Opimius, was not 
convicted by the quaestio maiestatis—as anybody would expect following H.’s 
arguments (p. 143)—-but was fined a ruinous sum by the urban praetor Verres in 
74 B.C. 

H. made the right choice when accepting J. Bleicken's authority by point- 
ing out both the growing tendency to transform mores into leges and the efforts 
in ancient evidence to identify the state with its laws in the late Republic (pp. 
691ff., 159). It was wrong, however, to conclude that the power of the lex publica 
was growing through history, making the Romans in Sulla's time a law-abiding 
nation, because the development of nobility since the fourth century was paral- 
leled to forms of social order and control which turned legal control into a 
secondary matter. Sulla surely was well aware of the fact that leges cannot 
substitute mores. Moreover, by linking together state and law in the Sullan 
constitution, H. misunderstood the argument of Bleicken, who says with desir- 
able clarity: “Eine Integration des Rechts in die Staatsidee erfolgte Jedenfalls 
nicht...” (Staat und Recht in der römischen Republik [Wiesbaden 1978] 24). 

H. was right again to give up Mommsen's view directed primarily to 
institutions, but it was less wise to stick to his idea of a Sullan plan to correlate 
numerically quaestiones, praetors and provinces and to organize the regular 
succession of imperium domi and militiae for magistrates and promagistrates. 
For none of these "basics" is well-founded, neither the number of quaestiones 
nor that of praetors or provinces nor the regular change of magistrates (see now 
the masterly unorthodox remarks of J. D. Cloud, "Sulla and the praetorship,” 
LCM 13.5 [1988] 69—72). 

Finally, daring a fresh methodological approach does not free one from 
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looking anew at the sources. H. may be right by stating that Cicero has nothing 
to say about Sulla's intentions (31). Then, however, it becomes even more urgent 
to follow the way chosen, for example, by Badian (JRS 52 [1962] 47—61) and to 
look further for other evidence, even if it comes out with some names of authors 
whose writings are lost and some evidence of which the producers are un- 
known. 

Criticism like that will not impress H., I am afraid, because her meth- 
odological approach allows her to ignore almost completely the historical devel- 
opment and the consequences within the analysis of a special event in its set- 
ting, as well as to brush aside any argument not fitting into the narrow legal 
concept of constitution. Theories, methods and models, welcome as they are to 
stimulate new questions and new answers, should be handled with care. Other- 
wise, history may be defeated by methodology. For the time being, alas, we are 
still “waiting for Sulla" —and his concept. 


WALTER EDER 
FREIE UNIVERSITAT BERLIN 


SUSAN FORD WILTSHIRE. Public and Private in Vergil’s Aeneid. Amherst, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Press, 1989. Pp. xiii & 170. 


This is a readable little book, short, well-written, and carefully con- 
structed, its seven chapters (plus introduction and conclusion) organized into an 
elegant structure. The first chapter, "Public and Private and the Problem of 
Time" argues that Vergil, in contrast to other ancient authors, "learned to man- 
age the problem of time in such a way that the present could bear the weight of 
the political struggle while the past and the future together contained the hope 
and the positive vision that the costly present always assails" (20). The remain- 
ing six chapters alternate in emphasis: first a concern that is essentially private, 
next a related aspect of public life. 

Chapter 2, "Grieving Mothers and the Costs of Attachment," sets out 
Vergil's concern for the private sphere and the cost, especially to women, of the 
enterprise of founding Rome. Chapter 3, "Self-distancing and the Capacity for 
Action," attempts to answer Chapter 2 by showing that people can achieve 
successes in the public sphere despite the cost if they can distance themselves 
from their private concerns; only Aeneas and Ascanius, however, manage to do 
sO. 

Chapter 4, "Where is Home?,” links the conflict between public and 
private with the idea of home and with time. “To create a home in the present 
for the sake of the future is the work of the public realm, the home we remember 
from the past, however, is private" (66). Thus Aeneas progresses from private to 
public as he stops looking for a home in the known past and commits himself 
to the unknown future. Chapter 5, "Hospitality and the Transformation of 
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Realms," treats home as a place where public and private meet. Here Wiltshire 
treats the function of hospitality in five episodes in the poem: its disastrous 
effects on Dido, its function as a haven (Acestes), its collapse in the events of 
Book 7, its capacity for creating political alliances (Evander and Aeneas), and for 
initiating changes in public behavior (Diomedes' reception of the Latin envoys). 

Chapter 6, “Amor,” examines various types of love in the Aeneid, includ- 
ing love of land, love between people (familial and passionate love), and history 
and the love of praise; it concludes that there is no satisfactory integration of 
public and private through love in the Aeneid. Chapter 7, "Bridging Public and 
Private: Labor and Pietas," argues that labor and pietas play the role that love 
might have played in integrating public and private: “The strain between public 
and private is softened by the strategy of self-distancing, and eased by the 
practice of hospitality, but for Vergil the primary means by which an individual 
bridges the gap between private and political life is labor or work. The social 
motive that sustains such labor is pietas" (122). 

Scattered through: the book are many good observations. The mothers 
who burn the ships in Aeneid 5 are not torn between the desire to stay and to go, 
but between desire (to stay where they are) and the fated realm (miserum inter 
amorem Í praesentis terrae fatisque vocantia regna (5.655—56); in other words, 
theirs is a “dilemma between private love and public destiny" (107). The change 
from sociis natoque penatibus et magnis dis (3.12) to patribus populoque . . . 
(8.679) implies a transfer of pietas from the private to the public sphere (136). 
Provocative, although I am not sure Iam convinced, is Wiltshire's argument for 
interpreting Creusa's words, serva nati communis amorem (2.789) as Ascanius' 
love for his parents rather than Aeneas’ love for their son. Certainly Servius 
Danielis' remark, quasi mater sollicita, quod dixerat, eum aliam habiturum 
uxorem, which she quotes on page 111, fits the conventional reading of the 
phrase just as well. However that may be, Creusa's last words are, as Wiltshire 
Observes, rooted firmly in the private realm where the love of a child resides. 

Certain sections of the book are impressive. I like Wiltshire's discussion 
of the "possible present" (36—37), her treatment of the relationship between 
Dido and Ascanius (46—47), and her assessment of the importance of Diomedes 
for the poem. Her handling of the way Andromache, whose concerns are mostly 
private, frames Helenus’ “public” speech (111-12) is illuminating. I especially 
like her treatment of the way Vergil incorporates the "casualties" of the private 
realm into his story (120—21). 

Despite its virtues, however, I have problems with the book. For my taste 
much too much space is devoted to the views of other scholars, whether or not 
their work is especially relevant to Wiltshire's own. Pages 17-20, for example, 
are little more than a catalogue of recent work on the Aeneid and could well 
have been cut out or relegated to footnotes. A more serious problem, related to 
the first, I think, is Wiltshire's tendency to quote a scholar rather than to argue a 
point herself. Only a footnote to Patterns of Time in Vergil backs up the asser- 
tion, ^ Vergil achieved this reconciliation (of problematic present and positive 
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future) by writing a poem in which the present is fully embraced but at the same 
time the past is remembered as good and the future is anticipated with hope" 
(22—23). I would like to see the point argued on the basis of evidence from the 
text. When none is adduced, I am sceptical. Some assertions are not supported 
at all. A basic premise of the book, one I find unconvincing, is that the Aeneid is 
a "true celebration of the achievements of Augustus" (22). It is an important 
assumption; it seems, in fact, to underlie the assumption that the future the 
poem envisions is good, but the evidence for the claim is not mustered and 
examined. 

The other problem I have with the book is that I do not always understand 
exactly how the discussion of the Aeneid fits into the terms of the public/private 
dilemma. For example, the originality of "Where is Home?" must lie in the new 
light shed on Aeneas' gradual realization that his mission is not to found a new 
Troy by its incorporation into the framework of the public/private dilemma. The 
first paragraph of the chapter, partially quoted in the survey of chapters, is 
intended to provide the link, but I do not understand it. Why is the home we 
remember from the past exclusively private (66)? And if it is, is it only the 
memory of the past or the past itself that is private? In chapter 6 Aeneas' private 
Trojan past is opposed to his public Roman future: “Upon leaving Troy he will 
never again be able to function simply in the sphere of family without regard to 
history" (111). Did he ever function simply in the sphere of family? (Book 2 
seems to me to tell a very different story.) 

I had a similar problem with the five functions of hospitality in the next 
chapter. As examples of hospitality they did not seem to add up to much, while 
the discussion of Diomedes' role in the poem, which was good, seemed to have 
only a tenuous link with hospitality. And what of the various forms of hospitality 
in Book 3? Surely they must be included in a thorough assessment of the topic. 
More careful argumentation might well have clarified these and other issues. 

I think chapter 2 is the most interesting and, taken as a whole, probably 
the best in the book. The issues are central to the poem, the argument is effec- 
tive, and the focus on public and private really works, even though there seems 
to me to be some slight distortion in the comparison of Dido and Andromache. 
Surely “Andromache lives in a past that is no longer," but does Dido really live 
"in a future that will not be" (47), or is she rather living all too much in the 
present? The discussion of women's gifts is fascinating, and could be taken 
further if men's gifts were more closely examined. I would be very interested in 
Wiltshire's views about the gifts Aeneas gives Dido and also about the cloak 
that Aeneas does not use to cover Pallas' corpse. Aeneas does not use both of 
them, as Wiltshire claims on page 54 (one of the very few factual errors I spotted 
in the book): tum geminas vestis . . . extulit Aeneas . . . harum unam iu- 
veni . . . induit (Aen. 117276). The man who gave Helen's and Ilione's ill- 
omened regalia to Dido has one more tragedy-laden cloak in his possession as 
he moves on toward his Roman future. 

Despite these criticisms there is much to praise in this book. One of the 
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things it does best, in my view, is to relate Vergil’s concerns with our own 
compromises between public and private every day, and— most importantly— 
with those of a number of other writers whom we may not have thought of as 
sharing Vergil's interests, among them Shakespeare (64—65), Hardy (65), Edith 
Wharton (93), Radcliffe Squires (34—36), and Wendell Barry (33—34, 122). Vergil 
would be pleased to find himself in such good company. 


SARA MACK 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


ANNA ANGELI, Editor. Filodemo, Agli Amici di Scuola (PHerc. 1005). Naples, 
Bibliopolis, 1988. Pp. 353. Cloth, L. 70,000. (Istituto Italiano per gli Studi 
Filosofici, La Scuola di Epicuro, 7) 


ENZO PUGLIA, Editor. Demetrio Lacone, Aporie Testuali ed Esegetiche in Epi- 
curo (PHerc. 1012). Precedono testimonianze su Demetrio Lacone ordi- 
nate da Marcello Gigante. Naples, Bibliopolis, 1988. Pp. 328. Cloth, L. 
70,000. (Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Filosofici, La Scuola di Epicuro, 8) 


COSTANTINA ROMEO, Editor. Demetrio Lacone, La Poesia (PHerc. 188 e 1014). 
Naples, Bibliopolis, 1988. Pp. 329. Cloth, L. 70,000. (Istituto Italiano per 
gli Studi Filosofici, La Scuola di Epicuro, 9) 


MARIO CAPASSO, Editor. Carneisco, Il Secondo Libro del Filista (PHerc. 1027). 
Naples, Bibliopolis, 1988. Pp. 301. Cloth, L. 70,000. (Istituto Italiano per 
gli Studi Filosofici, La Scuola di Epicuro, 10) 


These four volumes contain new editions of five Herculanean papyri, the 
two papyri in vol. 9 being from the same work. The total amount of Greek text is 
about 150 printed pages, more than half of which contain little or no intelligible 
text. But what is intelligible is of considerable interest. The editors have meticu- 
lously examined the papyri; they have consulted the Oxford and Naples copies; 
they have corrected errors of earlier editors and recovered many additional 
letters. The texts that they offer provide the best available basis for future work 
on these Epicurean writings. 

In two of the volumes the Greek text is divided between fragments and 
columns. PHerc. 1005 (vol. 7) has 117 fragments and 20 columns. PHerc. 1027 
(vol. 10) has 110 fragments and 21 columns. The columns are in each case from 
the inner end of the roll, containing the last part of the treatise. Only the upper 
portion of each column, that above the tie that encircled the roll, has been 
preserved. The columns are arranged in a likely sequence, but the fragments are 
disconnected bits whose place in the work can only be surmised from what little 
information they provide. 

The other two volumes have a different arrangement. Since even the 
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smallest fragments were parts of columns, and even the best of the columns is 
fragmentary, the editors of these volumes reject the distinction. They arrange 
the parts of their papyri in what they consider a probable order, number them 
consecutively, and call them all columns. Puglia identifies 74 partial columns in 
PHerc. 1012 (vol. 8); Romeo (vol. 9) recovers nineteen from PHerc. 188, sixty- 
six from 1014. 

The editors divide their Greek texts into chapters and provide translations 
into Italian of as much as is translatable. Introductory and explanatory material 
occupies more than five times as many pages as text and translation. Preceding 
the text in each volume are an Introduzione that discusses author and subject- 
matter, and a Premessa all'Edizione in which the editor describes the papyrus 
and gives an account of the copies and earlier editions. Following the text and 
translation is the commentary, which takes up specific textual problems and 
larger problems of interpretation. Each volume has & generous bibliography, 
concordances, and indexes of names and words. Volumes 8 and 9 have an 
additional index of passages quoted in the text, and vol. 7 has an index of 
passages from Greek and Latin authors cited in the introduction and commen- 
tary. Volume 10 departs from the general pattern by placing the 110 fragments 
after the commentary, and vol. 8 has as a special feature nine passages, assem- 
bled by M. Gigante, that provide information about Demetrius Lacon. 

The papyri edited in these volumes expand considerably the range of 
interests and activities that we associate with Epicureanism. The earliest is 1027 
(vol. 10). The subscription has survived. It identifies the author as Carneiscus 
and the work as Philistas, Book II. Carneiscus was a first-generation Epi- 
curean. His name appears in a letter written almost certainly by Epicurus and 
quoted in Philodemus' Pragmateiai (Epicurus, frag. 120 Arrighetti). His Phi- 
listas is addressed to a certain Zopyrus, otherwise unknown. Philistas is also 
unknown except for a possible reference to him in another Herculanean pa- 
pyrus. 

. Capasso finds in the extant portion of the work a combination of praise 
and polemic. Carneiscus praises his dead friend and at the same time accuses 
the Peripatetic Praxiphanes of having mistaken notions about friendship and 
about the proper attitude toward the death of a friend. Two of the major themes 
in Capasso's introduction and commentary are the Peripatetic and Epicurean 
views on friendship and death, and the wide variety of literary styles found in 
the writings of Epicurus and other early members of the school. 

The latest of these texts is 1005 (vol. 7), a work of Philodemus. By the time 
of Philodemus, early first century B.C., the Epicureans were adapting their 
teachings to changing times and circumstances. Questions of orthodoxy arose, 
and Philodemus participated in the resultant controversies. In 1005 he accuses 
certain unnamed Epicureans of failing to follow the teaching of Epicurus, and in 
support of his position he quotes and explicates passages from Epicurus' writ- 
ings. Angeli, who gives in her introduction a good account of the history of 
controversy within the school, presents a text that differs at many points from 
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that of F Sbordone (Naples, 1947). She rejects outright some of Sbordone’s 
restorations, including those that appear as fragments 262 and 263 in the second 
edition of Arrighetti's Epicuro. Others are greatly altered. An important pas- 
sage in 1005 is Philodemus' quotation from a letter almost certainly by Epicurus 
that mentions Aristotle's Analytics and Physics, frag. P Sbordone, frag. 127 
Arrighetti, and now frag. 111 Angeli. Aristotle is still there, but Crates has 
disappeared, Aristippus is now author of a work Su Socrate, and there is a new 
entry, Speusippus' Encomium of Plato. Angeli's comment on this passage is 
seven pages long, and indeed her restoration is attractive, except that one might 
question whether Aristippus’ work had the title IIeoi Zoxoótovc; see the lists 
of Aristippus' writings in Diog. Laer. ii. 84—85. 

The title that Angeli gives to the papyrus is also questionable. All that 
remains of the subscription is Pu.oór|uov ods tots. Taking 1e0¢ as expressing 
opposition, Sbordone, and Vogliano before him, supplied oodQiovác. Angeli, 
however, believing that Philodemus is addressing his associates, supplies état- 
gous. But the Epicureans, so far as I can discover, did not address each other as 
hetairoi. In Epicurus, frag. 119 Arrighetti, hetairos does not refer to a member 
of the school, and the hetairos of Diogenes of Oenoanda (frag. 16 I 11 Chilton) is 
beginning the study of philosophy and is not committed to Epicureanism. The 
feminine hetaira, courtesan, was used in attacks on the school (see Plut. Mor 
1129B, Diog. Laer. x.6), and Angeli introduces étaioa as a conjecture in 1005. 
The similar entry in Usener's Glossarium Epicureum is also a conjecture. But 
even if these conjectures should be correct, they give no support to the view that 
the Epicureans addressed each other as hetairoi. When Epicurus wrote to his 
followers he called them philoi. 

Another uncertainty bearing on Angeli's title is the question whether in 
this papyrus Philodemus is addressing one person or a group. Some of the 
second- person forms are singular, some plural. Angeli's solution is that he is 
addressing a group but sometimes limits his address to one member of the 
group. Possibly, but since xoóc is ambiguous, it is better to leave the question of 
the title unanswered. 

The papyri in vols. 8 and 9 are better known for their literary quotations 
than for their Epicurean doctrine. PHerc. 1012 (vol. 8) lacks author and title, but 
content, style, and peculiarities of orthography identify it as the work of De- 
metrius Lacon, an Epicurean of the late second century B.c. In it Demetrius 
clarifies passages in Epicurean texts that suffer from ambiguities, variant read- 
ings, unfamiliar words, and seeming contradictions. As a means of clarification 
he quotes passages from Homer, Empedocles, the three tragedians, and Cal- 
limachus. There are quotations also from two Hippocratic works and from 
Apollonius Empiricus. These quotations are not newly discovered, but Puglia 
offers new readings and new identifications. One of the latter was first made by 
A. Roselli in Cron. Erc. 18 (1988) 53. The words Mvxri]o ¿fv tottoig àz]oorá- 
tov óA£0gpi[ov (col. XVIIL12—13) are not from a lost tragedy, as Crónert had 
supposed, but from Hippocrates, Prorrhet. i.1. Demetrius’ use of the technical 
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language of rhetoricians and grammarians in his discussion of quoted passages 
reveals a critical activity that must have been influenced by Alexandrian schol- 
arship; and indeed in col. XXII he mentions by name Agtoxoo[óvns ô yjoapu- 
UOTLHOS. E 

PHerc. 1014 (vol. 9) has a subscription that identifies the author and title 
as Demetrius, On Poems, Book II. It was thought by some to be the work of the 
Peripatetic Demetrius of Byzantium, but Romeo, following Crónert, has made a 
convincing case, on the basis of internal evidence, that the author is Demetrius 
Lacon. PHerc. 188, the other papyrus in this volume, lacks a subscription, but it 
also is assigned to Demetrius Lacon on the basis of internal evidence; and since 
it is on poems, the assumption, first made by Crónert, is that it is from the first 
book of Demetrius’ On Poems. PHerc. 188 is in poor condition. Seven of its 19 
fragmentary columns are now published for the first time. It contains a criticism 
of the views of Andromenides, of uncertain date, who is mentioned also in other 
Herculanean papyri. 

It is 1014 that contains quotations from poets and prose writers. Most 
were already known, but there are some major changes. The verses in col. 
LXIII, with a few new readings, are still assigned to Alcaeus (frag. 358 Voigt), 
but Aeschylus, Archilochus, and Democritus are replaced by an incertus auc- 
tor. Two other citations, of uncertain authorship, are identified for the first time, 
and a third is tentatively assigned to Sophron. 

Demetrius refers to his critical activity as Gfjujows zxoaypoux. Puglia 
and Romeo see in this phrase an instance of Epicurean empiricism. If an empiri- 
cal inquiry into texts is one that solves textual problems by collecting similar 
texts from which to draw inferences, then indeed Demetrius is using an empiri- 
cal method, for this is precisely the way he proceeds in 1012 and 1014. 

These four volumes may be read on two levels. We must accept the edi- 
tors' reports of the letters they have seen on the papyri and thank them for 
performing a difficult task. They deserve our thanks also for restorations and 
interpretations that make significant advances in the understanding of these 
papyri. But this part of the task, as they themselves recognize, is not yet fin- 
ished. The reader still encounters clusters of letters that have not yet been 
molded into words, and some of the restorations and interpretations are not 
wholly convincing. An example is the meaning of oznvaviíovo in 1012, col. 
I VII. It occurs in a discussion of the question whether sense- perceptions are 
true or false and is followed by the clause "for he says that some sense—percep- 
tions are true and some are false." Puglia takes the verb as passive and trans- 
lates "sono . . . contrapposte.” But might not the verb be middle, with a refer- 
ence to the logicians' oxevavita? “He has made them subcontraries; for he says 
that... .” 

In 1014, col. XXXIII, Demetrius quotes a passage in which, he tells us, a 
person is compared to the rising of a star. Romeo's text is &or[pov] . . . èr- 
toAnv. Her commentary mentions several similar metaphors, but in each case 
the word is &otńho, not Gorpov. Why not &or[égoc]| here? 
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In 1014, col. LII is the phrase tò ó'éri xà[o]w [ù]roovlo]ypóv, Exov. . . . 
Romeo concludes from this that the hapax ozxoovorvyyuóv is a neuter noun. LSJ 
erred in making it masculine. But is it necessarily neuter? Demetrius is here 
listing the last three parts of the Pythian nome. After the oxovótjov the com- 
poser composed, tndénoev, the part, uéooc, called xataydenov (the spellings 
are characteristic of the writings of Demetrius). Then comes the phrase quoted 
above. The syntax calls for the accusative governed by the preceding émdnoev, 
and to 8’ £ni xãow is the final népog. ozoovoryuóv is then in apposition to the 
implied uégoc, and £yov modifies uégoc. “The last (part) of all, (called) sibila- 
tion, that has (the dragon's last hisses)." It is therefore possible, even probable, 
that the accusative ozxocupvyuóv is masculine, consistent with the gender of 


ovQtyuóc. 
Col. XV in 1027, part of the attack on Praxiphanes, contains a sentence 
with the structure vouif@ daveoov yeyovévat Su6tt . . . xal c. . . . Capasso 


translates 51671 per quale motivo. But may not 51671 be in place of 611? Capasso 
notes in his introduction that Carneiscus was careful to avoid hiatus. In that 
case we cannot infer that Carneiscus had made it clear why Praxiphanes erred 
so badly, but only that he did. 

These are some of the kinds of questions raised by these texts. Truly, in 
working with the Herculanean papyri one must sometimes, in Romeo's words, 
concludere aporeticamente. 


PHILLIP DE LACY 
BARNEGAT LIGHT, NEW JERSEY 


LEOFRANC HOLFORD-STREVENS. Aulus Gellius. Chapel Hill, NC, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1989. Pp. xvii & 284. Cloth, $49.95. 


Aulus Gellius charmed this reviewer in her student days because he was 
both learned and humane: in Leofranc Holford—Strevens (henceforward H-S} 
Gellius has found a scholar-critic whose humanity matches his own and whose 
learning undoubtedly exceeds it. From.the affectionate elegiac dedication 
through the many wise obiter dicta to his appendix on editions and translations 
into eight languages, H-S involves his heart and his considerable wit in every 
aspect of Gellius and his Nach- (or Nacht-?) Leben. Like his subject H-S has a 
generous concept of relevance, but even when his learning races ahead out of 
sight his interest communicates itself and spurs the reader on. 

Despite Marshall's useful Oxford Text (1968) Gellius has been neglected 
in this generation; omitted from Scribner's Ancient Writers (New York 1982), 
receiving only two pages in the Cambridge History of Classical Literature (also 
1982), Gellius is the subject of only one brief English monograph-— Barry Bald- 
win's modest Studies in Aulus Gellius (Coronado 1975). 

Now we have the definitive study, articulated in three parts: sixty pages on 
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Gellius' life and the form and purpose of his book: more than fifty on his teach- 
ers, models and other contemporaries, and the bulk of the work (115—236) on 
Gellius' material, its origin, nature and significance. This helpful division en- 
ables H-S to illuminate the Noctes Atticae, through his study of ancient miscel- 
lanies and by comparison between the texts and testimonia of Gellius’ contem- 
poraries and their representation in the NA. 

H-S restores the belief in Gellius' African origin, dates his birth between 
125 and 128, and sets the final reworking of NA after 177. His views are now 
endorsed by Richard Goulet (Dictionnaire des Philosophes Antiques I [CNRS 
Paris 1989] 680) who differs from H-S only in arguing for a parallel rather than 
dependent relationship between Apuleius and Gellius, whereas H-S (identify- 
ing Apuleius with the “highly cultured youth” of NA 19.11.3) makes a case for 
early acquaintance and possibly continued mutual influence through correspon- 
dence. RT 

The “more than thirty years" (15) of composition may help to explain the 
transformation of what began as an artistic Miscellany into something more like 
Memoirs: certainly the autobiographical elements in the twenty books begin 
sparsely (from book 1, we learn only of Gellius' time as a house-guest of Hero- 
des at Cephisia, and of indefinite scenes he witnessed as a pupil, or at the 
praetor's tribunal), becoming more frequent in the last few books. Even so, 
much of it is fictitious autobiography. As H~S comments, “what Gellius says is 
no guide to what he does," and his dramatized dialogues aim at "verisimilitude 
rather than historicity.” 

In part II the texts of surviving authors such as Favorinus (72—92, surely a 
definitive appraisal) and Fronto are adduced to show how their style, behavior 
and opinions in NA differed from those reflected in their own writings. Gellius is 
detected attributing his own views and values to his role models, putting exper- 
tise in Roman institutions and Latin linguistic history into the mouths of Greeks 
to whom they would be of marginal interest. Thus Fronto's first appearance in 
2.26, where he out-argues Favorinus in a dispute over Latin color terms, is 
revealed as a Gellian fiction, the vehicle for his.own learning and his admiration 
for Virgil (47, 97, cf. H~S’s "Fact and Fiction in Aulus Gellius," LCM 7 [1982] 
65). H-S is equally skeptical of the fictional alazones—zrammarians or philoso- 
phers (cf. Goulet 685—86) who provide Gellius' heroes with their easy victories. 
In particular, he suggests, the librum . . . doctrinae omnigenus ut ipse dicebat 
praescatentem (NA 14.6) is certainly not the Pantodapé historia of Favorinus, 
but probably (82—83) invented by Gellius to distinguish what he perceived as 
useless pedantry from the (not very different) material that he transmitted quasi 
libamenta ingenuarum artium (Praef. 13). 

The ancient Miscellany was to some extent a literary equivalent of the 
cultural *show and tell" of the symposium, as H-S illustrates from Gellius' 
account of his student celebration of the Saturnalia in NA 18.2. But miscellany 
fed on miscellany: considering, for instance, that the Hypomnemata written by 
the Alexandrian lady Pamphile (on whom see Regenbogen, RE 18.3 [1949] 321— 
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23) in the reign of Nero had already been excerpted by Favorinus before Gellius 
(who cites her at 15.17 and 23) and would be excerpted again by Sopater, it is 
clear that we can hardly distinguish between second—hand and third—hand infor- 
mation in NA, though we may put more faith in Gellius' exact verbal references. 

Rejecting Gellius' claim to ordine rerum fortuito, H—S illustrates his prac- 
tise of “deliberate disruption” by separating out material extracted from a single 
source, and his careful choice of significant opening chapters for each book. 
Thus NA 4.1, Favorinus' triumph over an illiterate grammarian in Socraticum 
modum, serves to vindicate for the study of grammar the philosophical stan- 
dards that Cicero in his day vindicated for rhetoric. 

Within each book arrangement resembles a patch—work quilt, and a sur- 
vey of variatio in book I confirms the studied nature of Gellius' disarray. A first 
"parade" series of ten chapters is framed by the sequence of Pythagorean mate- 
rial followed by a scene of rebuke to a foolish student that recurs from 1.1 and 2 
(Herodes and the young Stoic) to.1.9 and 10 (Favorinus and the archaizer). 
Gellius uses 1.2 to define himself socially and intellectually (as traveller to 
Greece ob capiendum ingenii cultum). He introduces Herodes, Favorinus, Ju- 
lianus, Castricius and Taurus, offers material on ethics (1.2, 3 and 9), Cicero and 
his language (1.3, 4 and 7), mos maiorum, (the censor “Numidicus” on mar- 
riage), and Greek biographical anecdotes (1.5 and 8, the latter from Sotion's 
miscellany). The same artful disorder recurs in the second sequence (from 1.11—- 
26) so that the complete book combines real-life dialogue (1.2, 4, 6, 9, 10, 22, 
26), acknowledged paraphrase and quotations from recent and current writers 
(Plutarch, 1.1, 3 and 26; Sotion 1.8; Favorinus 1.3, 10, 15, 21, Arrian 1.10), discus- 
sions of classical texts (Cicero, 1.3, 4, 7; Virgil, 1.21), and a run of scholarly 
information drawn from Varro (1.16, 17, 18, 20, 24, 25), Hyginus (1.14 and 21), and 
Opilius (1.25). In subject categories ethics (1.2, 3, 9, 13, 15, 17 and 26) and gram- 
mar (etymology, semantics, syntax, 1.4, 7, 18, 20, 21, 22 and 25) predominate 
over Roman antiquity (1.6, 12, 14, 19, 23), and Greek cultural biography (1.5, 8, 11 
and 17), while the last two chapters of the book affirm Gellius’ standards as 
anthologist (citing Opilius' Musae in full to show he can be as fastidiously 
complete) and as student. 

Gellius’ concept of encyclopaedic learning differs, as H-S makes clear, 
from the nine Muses of Varro's Disciplinae: grammatike (both the study of 
language and enarratio of literary texts), Rhetoric and Dialectic, Geometry, 
Arithmetic, Astronomy and Music, with Medicine and Architecture. Thus the 
scale of H-S's chapters in part III, which follows the helpful organization of 
Elizabeth Rawson’s Intellectual Life in the Late Roman Republic demonstrates 
the cultural bias of second—century Rome. Gellius’ predominantly grammatical 
and rhetorical education makes room for history and law, as recommended by 
Cicero (Orator 120) and Quintilian (12.3 and 4) but stints the sciences: hence 
there are substantial chapters (9—12) on his linguistic and literary criticism (with 
a postscript on rhetorical theory at 215—18). Philosophy, virtually confined to 
ethics, earns a solid chapter, but as H-S notes. what passes in Gellius for 
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history is anecdotal and unsystematic. Gellius' interest in Law (well treated in 
218—23) is shown to be more critical than his rather naive approach to medicine, 
but his indifference to music, the visual arts and science deserves its relegation 
to "Weak spots and blindspots." A shrewd excursus (212—14) balances Gellius’ 
creditable indifference to magic and superstitious practices against his unthink- 
ing religious traditionalism: “the world and his life made sense enough: he is 
immune to Angst.” | 

Most of us first consult NÀ for testimonia to lost republican authors— 
Caecilius, Cato, Lucilius, Quadrigarius, Nigidius and the lost Varro—and on 
this material H--S offers detailed discussion with new evidence or arguments: he 
has more faith in Gellius as transmitter of learning than Jocelyn (see Vir Bonus 
Discendi Peritus: BICS Suppl. 51 [1988] 57-72) but singles out for praise (135) 
Gellius’ independent judgment on etymology and—-for a Roman—— pioneering 
interest in syntax. On the scholarly prejudices of Gellius H-S notes his hostility 
to Verrius, Hyginus and Cornutus (119) and disagreement with negative criti- 
cism of Virgil, even from Probus (120, cf. 153—56). Certainly his literary criti- 
cism deserves H—S's gentle strictures "lacking comprehension of a poem as a 
whole . . . Gellius is the son of an age that judged the author by his words" 
(156). But these limitations are not peculiar to Gellius or his age: they persist in 
our own classical philology. 

This book will challenge even the scholarly reader. Wasting no time on 
elementary or undisputed information, H-S delights in the problematic and 
ambiguous: indeed his erudition might dismay if it were not always enlivened by 
broad interpretive comment. Thus the minor complaints that follow can be 
blamed on my own deficiencies of learning. Precisely because H-S's discus- 
sions of specific passages are so valuable it is a great pity that there is no Index 
Locorum, forcing readers to make their own Annotationes: indeed the general 
index gives up “Varro” after two passages. Again it can be difficult to distin- 
guish H—S's own judgment from reports of Gellius! views, and the allusive 
argumentation is sometimes compressed to the point of obscurity. At times, too, 
H-S explains ignota per ignotiora, or refers to material inaccessible outside 
Duke Humphrey or the Widener collections. 

But given the complexity of reference and cross—reference it is an 
achievement of both author and editor that the sentences flow and the pages are 
clean and handsome; indeed I found only one confusing typographical error— 
the substitution of a semi—colon for an opening bracket (225 line 12). To me this 
book is a joy, as much for the mind of the modern writer as of his beloved 
ancient subject. I hope others will share my pleasure. 


ELAINE FANTHAM 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Now in paperback 


WOMEN IN GREEK MYTH 
Mary R. Lefkowitz 


“An intelligent, readable and useful analysis 
of the issues bearing on the status of women 
in ancient myth and society" 

— Classical World 


Feminists have applied their own criteria to 
Greek mythology to demonstrate that the 
myths reflect a world in which men dominate 
women, largely out of fear of women's 
sexuality. In this controversial book, Mary 
Lefkowitz argues that this view is justified 
neither by the myths themselves nor by the 
relevant documentary evidence. Concentrat- 
ing on those aspects of women's experience 
most often misunderstood — women's life 
apart from men, marriage, influence in 
politics, self-sacrifice and martyrdom, 
misogyny — she presents a far less negative 
account of the role of Greek women, both 
ordinary and extraordinary. 


“Women in Greek Myth exemplifies the 
characteristics of philological mastery, poetic 
insight, historical understanding, and lucid style that we have come to expect 
in a book by Mary Lefkowitz?’ — New England Classical Newsletter 


$10.95 paperback 


THE LATIN SEXUAL VOCABULARY. 
J.N. Adams 


“A sterling scholarly achievement by a distinguished philologist: shrewd, 
learned, concise and rigorous. It contributes to the study of poetry and 
literary history. Above all, it makes possible the serious study of categories: 
slangy against folksy, vulgar against obscene, social taboo against literary taste, 
nonce-formation against archetypal image" — London Review of Books 





"Adams displays an exceptional command of philology and linguistics and a 
sound critical judgement. An essential reference work for all students of the 
Latin language.’ — Classical World 


This pioneering and unique reference work collects for the first time evidence 
of Latin obscenities and sexual euphemisms drawn from both literary and non- 
literary sources — from the early Republic to about the fourth century A.D. 


$18.95 softcover 
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THE ILIAD 
HOMER . 


Translated by Robert Fagles, 
chairman, Department of 
Comparative Literature, 
Princeton University 


Introduction and notes by Bernard 
Knox, director emeritus, Harvard 
Center for Hellenic Studies 


Fagles combines his talents as poet 
and scholar to present a masterful, 
elegant new translation of the stir- 
ring story of the Trojan war and the rage of Achilles. Bringing the 
energy of contemporary language to this enduring heroic epic, he 
captures the drive and metric music of Homer's poetry while realizing 
the simplicity and power of his song. With a brilliant introduction and 
extensive notes by Bernard Knox, glossary and maps, this translation 
proves “an astonishing performance. There is no modern version of the 
whole //iad which is better or as good, and this should now become 
the standard translation for a new generation: — Peter Levi. "Better than 
any translator of our time, Fagles catches the relentless sweep of the 
original, the brutality of its battles, the passionate energy that explodes 
in gods, men, animals, even landscapes—and all without losing the 
simplicity of its grander moments" —Maynard Mack, Yale University. 
Misi: cloth 0-670-83510-2 ces 
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version...the translation is of a high order, 
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Jones, Oxford University. 432 pp. 
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jetic genres, styles, theinés; and moods.” The antholog 
er's new translation of the entire Argonautica of 
lonius of: ‘Rhodes, and ë eight of Theocritus: Tdylls, includ: 
ig the beautiful, sensuous description of läte summer in Jd fyli 
Tand the shir&wdly comical depiction of.two young matrons 
ring into the noisy streets Of Alexandria inTdyll XV. There 
four hymns of ¢ Callimachüs; d$ well as poems 
i; Herodus, Moschus, Pseudo-Moschus, ‘and a 
ial sell from the Greek Anthology; B 
VE Cloth $12.95 Paper 77 
&ideal companion volume— 
| “Bàrbara; Hughes Fowler 
‘Fowler presents'à ‘Hellenistic. world which is of lasting interest 
‘and'value. Thisísa world which is more ptivate than public, not 
oy pastoral: büt not primarily y urban, humanistic rather than 
: tific, pacific but with the: memory of bygone violence. ... 
f both the poetry and art of the Hellenistic period 
ia a aesthetic point of view. 
32. 10 pp., 127 illus.; $37. 50.Cloth $11.50 Paper 
“Of Wisconsin Press 
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'NEW TITLES 


The Odyssey of Homer . 


A New Verse Translation by ALLEN MANDELBAUM 

With Twelve Engravings by Marialuisa de Romans 

A timeless poem, a translation for our time and for the future. Allen Mandelbaum's 
new verse translation of the Odyssey has vigor, precision, and—too often absent in 
modern translations—-music. The trials and exile, return and revenge of Odysseus 
are consummately chanted in a verse-line that embodies both Homer's speed and 
his retardations—as well as his resonating repetitions. Mandelbaum gives us an 
Odyssey as astute and thoughtful as its protagonist, the “man of many wiles.” It 
will be read aloud and savored. $35.00 


- On Roman Time 
The Codex-Calendar of 354 and the 
Rhythms of Urban Life in Late Antiquity 
MICHELE RENEE SALZMAN 
“Both scholars of late antiquity and those intrigued by the adjustments required 
of society's leaders in an age of rapid change will find this book highly informa- 
tive, insightful, and provocative." 
—Elizabeth A. Clark, author of Women in the Early Church 


Tbe Transformation of tbe Classical Heritage $65.00 
Traditional Oral Epic 
The Odyssey, Beowulf, and the South Slavic Return Song 
JOHN MILES FOLEY 


Foley offers an innovative and straightforward approach to the TT analysis of 
oral and oral-derived traditional texts. He argues that, to give the vast and complex 
body of oral "literature" its due, we must first come to terms with the endemic 

heterogeneity of traditional oral epics. $60.00 


. At bookstores or order toll-free 1-800-822-6657. Visa/MasterCard only. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


BERKELEY 94720 








THE ORIGINS 
OF RHETORIC IN 
ANCIENT GREECE 


Thomas Cole 


Is it fair to judge early Greek rhetoric by the 
standards of Plato and Aristotle? Thomas Cole 
argues that it is not. He sees early Greek rhe- 
toric as largely unsystematic efforts to explore, 
more by example than by precept, all aspects of. . 
discourse. Replacing these early texts by such —— 
treatises as the Rhetoric of Aristotle can only 
be understood as part of a gradual process, as 
artistic prose came to be disseminated in written 
texts and so available in a form that could be 
analyzed, evaluated, and closely imitated. 
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“A first-rate book, original, searching, lucidly 
written, and erudite. Its thesis, that rhetoric 
does not come into its own until the middle of 
the fourth century B.C., is controversial and will be widely debated. The argu- 
ment develops strongly and intriguingly, and should be heard." —T.O. Rosenmeyer, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Ancient Society and History 
$25.95 hardcover 


GREEK TRAGEDY 
AN INTRODUCTION 


Bernhard Zimmermann 
translated by Thomas Marier 


This concise introduction to the study of Greek tragedy is now available in 
English. Bernhard Zimmermann begins by discussing how the tragic canon was 
formed and by tracing the early history of the tragic art. In summaries of the 
major works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, he examines such topics 

as techniques of characterization, conditions and conventions of stage perform- 
ances, musical and metrical aspects, and the religious and political content of 
the plays— especially their relationship to the cult of Dionysus and to Athenian 
politics. 


“Nothing available in English can compare with this book as a brief, well- 
balanced, and authoritative introduction." — C. John Herington, Yale University 


$8.95 paperback $26.00 hardcover 


701 West 40th Street. Suite 275, Baltimore. Maryland 21211 
or call 1-800-537-JHUP 


U THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Aesthetics of 
the Greek Banquet 


images of Wine and Ritual 


François Lissarrague . 
Translated by Andrew Szegedy-Maszak 


In deepening our understanding of the symposium 
in ancient Greece, not only does this work offer an 
anthropological! view of ancient Greece, but it explores 
a precise iconographic system as well. In so doing it will 
encourage and enrich further reflection on the role of 
the image in culture. 

"Lisgarrague's is a genuinely original and excit- 
ing study. Using the new techniques of interpreting 
the iconography of vase painting. .. Lissarrague 
introduces us to the rich, imaginative, and often 
witty art of the Athenian banquet and does so with 
verve and erudition in elegant, lucid prose.” 
—fFroma l. Zeitlin, Princeton University 
Cloth: $24.95 ISBN 0-691-03595-4 


Lucretius on Death 


and Anxiety 


Poetry and Philosophy 
in De Rerum Natura 


Charles Segal 


In a fresh interpretation cf Lucretius's On the Nature 
of Things, Charles Segal reveals this great poetical 
account of Epicurean philosophy as an important and 
profound document for the history of Western attitudes 
toward death. He shows that this poem, aimed at 
promoting spiritual tranquillity, confronts two anxieties 
about death not addressed in Epicurus's abstract 
treatment—the fear of the process of dying and the fear 
of nothingness, Lucretius, Segal argues, deals more 
specifically with the body in dying because he draws on 
the Roman concern with corporeality as well as on the 
rich traditions of epic and tragic poetry on mortality. 
Cloth: $29.95 ISBN 0-691-06826-7 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


Princeton University Press 


41 WILLIAM ST. e PRINCETON, NJ 08540 » (609) 258-4900 
ORDERS: 800-PRS-ISBN (777-4726) 
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INTENSIVE ELEMENTARY PHILOLOGICAL TRAINING 
IN CLASSICAL GREEK, LATIN, AND IN FUTURE YEARS, SANSKRIT, 
FOR STUDENTS OF PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, THEOLOGY, 
AND ALLIED DISCIPLINES 
JUNE 24-AUGUST I7, 1991 
^ 
INTRODUCTORY PH:LOSOPHICAL GREEK, = 
PROFESSOR REGINALD E. ALLEN AND DAVID K. AMBUEL ^ 
PHILOSOPEICAL LATIN, 
ROBERT J. ULTIMO 
a 


ENROLLMENT IN EACH COURSE IS LIMITED TO 1§. 
FELLOWSHIPS, INCLUDING MATCHING GRANTS, ARE AVAILABLE, 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE INSTITUTE, 
CALL 1-800-FINDS NU (OUTSIDE ILLINOIS) OR 708-491-5250 (INSIDE ILLINOIS). 


f SUMMER SESSION 1991 
A d NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 








